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An Unbeatable Text 


[This is a true story related to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by «a well known lumberman.— 
EDITOR. | 


In the early ‘90s a colored minister, who had 
recently taken charge of the African Methodist 
Chureh in a prosperous southern sawmill town, 
coneeived a very ambitious scheme and secured 
contract for a traet of some fifty acres of land 
in the suburbs, on which he proposed to build a 
chureh and homes for the members of his congre- 
gation. 

He then went to the proprietor of the largest 
lumber plant in the city and stated to him what 
he proposed to do, and further that he expected 
to buy the material for the church and for these 
houses on time and pay for them in instalments. 

He was undaunted by his knowledge of the 
faet that his scheme would not meet with instant 
approval, but he had confidence and determina- 
tion and the instant he saw that the captain was 
preparing his veto he unlimbered his heavy artil- 
lery: 

‘*Captain, I know vou ain’t got no confidence 
in a nigger’s plan and you would not trust him 
for a ean of Garrett’s snuff; but I am not just a 
nigger preacher, I am Caesar, and so [ rules my 
people. I have always paid my debts and owe no 
man, and no man ean belong to my chureh amen 
he pays his debts. 

‘*And furthermore, if any of the members of 
my congregation is working for you and don’t 
work right, tell me and you will never have cause 
to eomplain, and whenever you wants help, tell 
me and I will get it for vou. 

‘“Tt ain’t goin’ to cost nuthin to build this 
chureh and build these houses ’ceptin for the 
material because my niggers has got to do all the 
work that I don’t do myself, and I am a first elass 
carpenter and can plan and frame the buildings 
and we ain’t goin’ to ask eredit for lumber for 
houses until we have satisfied you with the pay- 
ments on the church. 

‘*Work is my religion and the religion of my 
congregation. ’’ 

It is needless to say that he got the credit and 
he made a cash payment before he left the office. 

When the six o’clock whistle blew that night 
every man working at the mill and at the cotton 
compress close by who was a member of this 
ehureh lined up and carried a couple of pieces of 
lumber to the loeation of the new chureh. And 
most of the lumber that was used in the building 
was earried on the backs of the members of the 
congregation or on the preacher’s back. 

I do not believe that this transaction ever 
oecurred to the old man until four or five weeks 
later when the minister came in and after making 
a payment to the eashier went over to the old 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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In the Front Rank 
Of Lumber Values 


Cut from high quality timber and manufactured 
in modern mills, our lumber offers buyers full 
value for every dollar invested. In fact you'll 
find it hard to equal our 


Spruce, Hemlock 
Hardwoods 


For years we have maintained standards which 
have brought us many satisfied customers. 
Better send us your orders and let us demon- 
strate our ability to satisfy you. 


William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
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Bay City, Mich. 
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Help to Investors Better Than “Blue Sky” Law 


XNAVING MONEY A FEW DOLLARS at a time is a slow way of 
S getting rich; and yet, however hard it may be for the worker to 
save a few hundreds or thousands of dollars, his real difficulty 
is to invest it safely where it will bring him a fair return in 
interest or profit. He realizes that making investments is a busi- 
ness if not a profession of which he knows nothing, and the most 
natural step for him would seem to be to ask advice from his 
banker. 

Banks may properly show by charts and figures how rapidly a 
fund grows when added to regularly; but when his fund has grown to 
hundreds or thousands the saver wants all that it earns in interest 
instead of the meager 8 percent on savings or the 4% percent on 
bonds. In a way he is a capitalist and he wants to use his money 
as he sees capitalists around him using their money to create for- 
tunes thru wise investment. To the novice, and it may be to some 
others, the difference between investment and speculation is not 
always clear. If John D. made millions in oil, why may not some 
other small investor do likewise? Indeed, many others have made 
fortunes in oil of late years. It is the same with gold mining, coal, 
gas and iron. All these offered fine opportunities to others who have 
become rich; why not to him? 

Losses from investment in worthless stocks sold by unscrupulous 
promoters annually aggregate many millions of dollars. This 


means, of course, enormous losses to the workers of the nation 
who actually produce its wealth and accumulate its capital; and 
it means also the withdrawal from productive industry of cor- 
responding amounts. 

Attempts have been made to protect the innocent investor from 
the wiles of the unscrupulous promoter—the seller of “blue sky.” 
In many States, laws require registration and other formalities 
before stock can be sold within their borders. Such laws are good 
so far as they go; but what is needed rather is that the wouldbe 
investor shall be helped to invest his money safely and profitably. 
Foolish investments can be made outside the State and in other ways 
than in stocks. Many farmers have been ruined by their invest- 
ments in worthless lands. 

In most communities there are opportunities for the investment 
of capital in the development of local industries. Where such 
opportunities do not exist there should be a concerted effort on 
the part of competent persons to aid wouldbe investors in putting 
their money to work. Young people particularly should have'the 
advice and help of bankers and other business men to whom. avenues 
of investment are open. With the right kind of publicity and 
service a public spirited group of business men can do more than 
any “blue sky” law to protect their neighbors from the raids of 
unscrupulous promoters. 
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Do You Believe? 


‘ O WE WANT to get the lumber business, and all other 
business, back on its feet and on the broad highway of 
prosperity? All of us are surfeited with prescriptions 

and formulas for curing the ills that have befallen business 
and industry. Some of the suggested remedies doubtless have 
merit, and some are worse than worthless. It is not purposed 
at this time to discuss any of them, but rather to point out the 
dynamic needed to set the wheels whirring in every industry 
in the land. With that power geared to business nothing 
under heaven can stop or delay the advent of the greatest era 
of prosperity even this favored country has ever seen. 

The trouble with business, at the present stage of affairs, 
is essentially a lack of that faith which is the twin brother of 
confidence and the inseparable companion of courage. In one 
of the greatest chapters of the greatest of books we are told 
that ‘‘without faith it is impossible to please God,’’ which 
profound spiritual truth has a material and practical applica- 
tion, for without faith no great achievement has ever been 
wrought. Faith, declared the Great Teacher, will even re- 
move mountains. ‘‘Nonsense!’’ says the iconoclast, yet not 
many years ago 

A man went down to Panama, where many a man has died, 
To slit the sliding mountains, and lift the eternal tide. 
A man stood up in Panama, and the mountains stood aside. 


Faith removed mountains, and built the Panama Canal— 
the faith of a great statesman and a great engineer. Money, 
machinery and men were merely the agencies thru which 
faith triumphed over apparently unsurmountable obstacles. 
Faith and America are almost synonymous. By faith Colum- 
bus turned the prows of his tiny caravels westward, and when 
his terrified and almost mutinous crew implored him to turn 
back, each day gave the unchanging command: ‘‘Sail on!’’ 
Three hundred years have passed since by faith the Pilgrims 
‘‘moored their bark on the wild New England shore.’’ By 
faith the signers of the Declaration of Independence took 
their lives in their hands and defied King George the Third. 
By faith Washington and his ragged Continentals endured 
the hardships of Valley Forge, and ultimately achieved our 
national independence. By faith the pioneers subdued the 
wilderness, and by faith the empire builders of a later genera- 
tion linked East and West, North and South, with highways 
of steel. 


With such a goodly heritage of faith and courage shall we 
whine like spoiled children because the dollars are not flowing 
our way as freely as they did a year or so ago; or shall we 
gird up our loins like men and with unbounded faith in our 
country, in our great and indispensable industry, and in the 
God of our fathers under whose guiding hand our nation has 
grown and prospered, make the ‘‘mountains’’—most of which 
after all are really only mole hills—stand aside? 

If, then, faith is our most priceless asset, as individuals and 
as @ nation, how shall we strengthen that attribute if weak- 
ened by the pressure of untoward circumstances, or regain it 
if lost? This is vital, for without genuine, robust faith in- 
dustry must continue to languish. In the opinion of the 


American Lumberman that faith which is the very life- - 


blood of business may, if weakened or lost, be strengthened 
or restored by looking to the sources: To God ‘‘the author 
and finisher of our faith’’; to the record of divine guidance 
from the beginning of our national existence; and to the solid 


Then Let’s Go! 


and tangible grounds for faith, courage and optimism that lie 
all about us. 


Here we are, the richest nation in the world, with abundant 
harvests crowding our already bursting granaries; with mil- 
lions of acres nearing readiness to yield their annual wealth 
of corn, ‘‘within whose golden heart there is of health and 
strength for all the nations,’’ and with our unnumbered flocks 
and herds upon a thousand hills. Are the farmers going to 
stop buying lumber, machinery and a hundred other com- 
modities? Are they going to remain content with their 
present inadequate and often rundown buildings? Are the 
residents of cities and towns going to stop building homes, 
in the face of a shortage of one and a half million dwellings? 
Are there to be no more factories, stores, hotels, theaters, 
churches and schools built? Can the railroads postpone in- 
definitely the replacing of wornout equipment? In short, are 
all the normal processes of life in a nation of a hundred and 
ten million people, accustomed to the highest standards of 
living of any country on the globe, suddenly to stop? Merely 
to ask these questions is to answer them. Every person 
reading this knows full well that the people of this country 
are going to go on buying and building in ever increasing 
volume; marrying and setting up new homes, buy ng new 
furniture, machinery, automobiles, clothing, shoes; demand- 
ing more and better transportation facilities, and everything 
else required by an intelligent and ambitious people en- 
vironed by the complex civilization of today. 

The socalled ‘‘buyers’ strike’’ is being broken. Intelligent 
people are coming to see clearly that buying for reasonable 
requirements—not skimping and needless deprivat’on—now is 
the duty of every citizen. Broadly speaking, each of us will 
prosper only as we all prosper. Other people can not buy our 
lumber unless we buy the commodities that they produce or 
sell. As has been said, faith is the essential thing—but faith 
without works is dead. The only way to revive industry is for 
everyone to resume buying all along the line, thus enabling 
the railroads and the manufacturers and distributers in all 
lines to give employment to the thousands of men now idle. 
Not only is a great economic loss being sustained thru the 
decreased or vanished buying power of these hordes of idle 
men, but they constitute a grave menace to our national well 
being. We can not afford, in the present unsettled and in- 
flammable condition of the world, to augment the forces of 
discontent, crime and pernicious radicalism of every sort, 
thru widespread unemployment. 


Each of us, whether capitalist or worker, producer or con- 
sumer—and most people, of course in greatly varying degree, 
belong to all four classes—has a definite personal responsibil- 
ity in this all-important matter of getting business and in- 
dustry back on the broad highway of prosperity. The manu- 
facturer who puts a hundred idle men to work; the dealer who 
anticipates his requirements in order to help start the ball 
rolling ; the clerk or laborer who buys necessary commodities 
for household or personal use a little in advance of pressing 
needs, are all helping to hasten the era of prosperity that is 
surely coming. 

Then, too, we all can help by thinking and talking about 
the many encouraging things that are happening all around 
us, and keeping silent about the discouraging things, except 
when there is some good reason for discussing them. Why 
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daub gloom all over the business landscape merely for the 
sake of saying something? It does not help matters to say to 
your neighbor or business associate: ‘‘Business is rotten,”’ 
or, ‘‘I hear that such and such a concern has closed down.”’ 
Isn’t it just as easy, and a lot more sensible, to talk about 
some of the encouraging factors chronicled daily? Say to 
your neighbor: ‘‘I see that such and such a concern is putting 
on more men; that some other concern has received good 
orders and is increasing its production; that Smith, Jones 
& Co. are remodeling and painting their factory, and there is 
smoke rolling out of their stack all right!’’ 

In proportion as a man’s faith and courage are strength- 
ened his productive capacity is increased, whether he be a 


brain worker or a hand worker. The man who is depressed 
and apprehensive of the future unconsciously slows down. 
Have faith, be courageous, be optimistic and you will inspire 
your associates, your customers and your employees. 

Take a good look at yourself, and ask these questions: 
‘‘Am I going to be a quitter? Am I going to forget the won- 
derful history of my country and my people?’’ A thousand 
times, ‘‘No!’’ Rather say: ‘‘I believe in my country, in my 
business, and in myself. I will do all in my power to inspire 
faith, confidence and courage, and I will try to get everyone 
with whom I come in contact to do likewise. I will prove my 
faith by my works!”’ 





Driving Home Facts About Timber Supply 


OR MANY YEARS there have been occasional outbursts from 
kK various sources carrying the gloomy news to the people of 
the country that an end of the forest resources of the United 
States was in sight. In certain districts the time limit has been 
set at various periods from ten to twenty-five years while from 
twenty-five to fifty years have been given as the outside limit in 
which the people of this country might be expected to have avail- 
able from the forests a supply of lumber with which to build homes 
and to carry on the manifold necessities of life in which lumber 
plays so important a part. 

Recently these statements have become more numerous and we 
are told in all earnestness that the people of the United States face 
a veritable lumber famine and that the people now living may see 
the end of the timber resources of the country. 

It seems that lumber is not the only commodity that is being 
made the object of expressions of this kind as may be noted from 
an article by the editor of Petroleum Age on “Some Meditations 
on the Oil Business.” Editor Colby says: 

“Once, ten years ago perhaps, I believed that petroleum would 
be gone in twenty years. But since then I have learned about 
petroleum. I have turned from pessimist to optimist. When I 
was told ten years ago that petroleum would be gone in twenty 
years, five years ago that petroleum would be gone in twenty years, 
two years ago that petroleum would be gone in twenty years, and 
when I am told now that petroleum will be gone in twenty years, I 
begin to wonder. Maybe I will be told the same thing ten years 
from now. 

“Oil men, I find, are not particularly pessimistic. In fact I find 
very recently the worry has been how to get the buyer to buy. 
I admit that conditions will change. We shall have our oil short- 
ages. We have had them. We shall have times of surplus. We 
are in the middle of one now. 

“T have faith that the oil fields of the world are barely scratched. 
I think when the final story of oil is told it will be shown that the 
oil industry of today is still in its genesis. Let us teach the world 
to use oil with the feeling in our hearts that we can get enough 
oil to use.” 

That is good advice for the oil men and it is good advice for the 
lumber industry. Teach the world how to use lumber. Teach the 
industry how to make the most of the timber resources of the 
country and how to utilize them properly so as to conserve the 
supply for the future and let no one become imbued with the idea 
that we are within sight of a lumber famine. 

The lumber industry is making a start in the direction of an 
educational campaign that should remove from the minds of the 
people many of the erroneous impressions they have received 
through wild and ill advised statements, many of them from pre- 
sumably authoritative sources, that the end of the lumber supply 
is in sight. It behooves every branch of the lumber industry as 
never before to get closer to the editors of the country and give 
them the. facts about the industry, trusting to the fairness and the 
good judgment of the average editor to see that his readers are 
given these facts. Further discussing this question of oil the editor 
of Petroleum Age says: 

“I know that the average editor will print a catastrophe story 
quicker than he will a cheery one. It puts a tinkle down his spine. 
I think the newspapers and magazines are anxious for the truth 
but I know from experience that it is mighty hard right now to 
ram the facts about oil past an editor’s desk. The average editor 
is all messed up mentally with a lot of bunk which proves that the 
world is on the blink. Remember back just a few months how we 
would never, never, never get enough clothing or goods again? 
Remember one year during the late war how we were told to save 


the “eyes” of our potatoes and plant them because we didn’t have 
enough seed potatoes to raise a crop—and how the next fall there 
came a flood of potatoes? Remember how we were not to have 
enough ships or freight cars or coal cars or eggs again in years? 
Remember the predicted shortage in machinery, men and grains? 
‘But every oil well we have will be dry in twenty years,’ challenges 
someone. So will every cow we have now be dry in twenty years, 
and that proves, of course, that the babies won’t have any milk.” 

Here is a pearl of thought contained in a seemingly rough shell. 
It is a thought that every lumberman ought to have impressed 
upon his mind. It is a thought that ought to be passed along gen- 
erally to the people of the country. 

Let us cut out this pessimistic talk about a lumber famine being 
in sight and devote our energies to the dissemination of sensible 
and reasonable information that will be helpful in properly pre- 
serving the timber supply and convincing the people that it is not 
necessary for them to begin casting about for substitutes for wood 
in the building of their homes or their freight cars or their furni- 
ture or their thousand and one other things for which wood is best 
suited. 





Study Merits Fullest Co-operation 


LSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE appears a brief outline of the 
E plan to be followed by the Forest Products Laboratory in 
studying the various methods of air seasoning, by which study 
it is hoped to arrive at methods which under given climatic condi- 
tions will give better returns than those at present employed. Indi- 
viduals and companies have studied air seasoning but the extent of 
their studies has been of limited scope; consequently, a national 
study covering the leading commercial woods of this country and 
of the climatic types of these woods, can not help but be of great 
benefit to lumber producers and lumber consumers. 

An important feature is that the study is to be carried on under 
actual field conditions at sawmill plants and at wood consuming 
factories. It is often easy in a laboratory to obtain results which 
in the field can not be secured because of practical limitations 
imposed either by the character of the workmen employed or by 
atmospheric conditions which can not be controlled. These experi- 
ments of the Forest Products Laboratory however, are to be con- 
ducted under the conditions with which every lumberman is con- 
fronted; and, with the results carefully tabulated by trained 
observers, deductions of immeasurable benefit to the lumber 
industry may well be expected. Already the laboratory has received 
many offers of codperation, as lumbermen realize the importance 
of the study to be taken up. The fullest codperation is deserved and 
will be forthcoming. 





Few PEOPLE realize the increasingly important place that the 
motor truck is taking in American agriculture. Not only is it used 
to a very great extent in transporting to market the inanimate prod- 
ucts of the farm, but millions of farm animals annually now ride 
to market on rubber tires. An authoritative article appearing in 
a recent issue of the Breeder’s Gazette says that last year 6,000,000 
cattle, sheep and hogs were transported by motor truck from the 
corn belt farms and feed lots to the various stockyard centers. At 
one of the central markets 5,445 hogs were received by motor truck 
in a single day. Farmers of the middle West have come to find the 
motor truck an indispensable adjunct to their business. It is of 
interest to lumbermen to note that this development in livestock 
transportation has necessitated the construction of special facilities 
at the receiving stockyards, consuming in the aggregate a large 
amount of lumber. At one of the middle western markets twenty- 
three unloading sheds were constructed, solely to accommodate the 
motor truck traffic. 
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WANTS LOCUST POST MARKET 

Can you put me in touch with several good, 
reliable concerns to which I can sell locust fence 
posts ?—Inquiry No. 323. 

[The above inquiry comes from a dealer in 
mine posts, ties, mine rails and lumber in 
Pennsylvania. Locust makes excellent posts and 
a great many farmers are strongly in favor of 
this weod. Anyone who desires to purchase 
locust fence posts will be put in touch with this 
source of supply.—EbIrTor. | 


‘MARKET FOR SMALL DIMENSIONS 

Could you inform us of the addresses of users 
of short pieces of birch, maple, elm, ash, and bass- 
wood, 4/4 and 3”x12” up to 48” long, No. 2 com- 
mon and better ?-—INQquiRyY No. 298. 

[The inquirer is a lumber company in Wis- 
consin, and replies will be forwarded to it. 
Pieces of lumber of the dimensions here speci- 
fied ought to be useful for many purposes.— 
EDITOR. | 


BATTERY BOX MACHINERY WANTED 

Can you give me the address of a manufacturer 
of battery box machinery ?7—INQuIRY No. 321. 

[ The inquirer is a lumber company in Georgia. 
The list of makers of box machinery which we 
have consulted does not specify that any among 
them make battery boxes, tho probably some of 
them do. The address of the inquirer will be 
furnished on request.—EDIToR. | 


PARQUETRY FLOORING MACHINE 

Do you know of any company which manufac- 
tures a machine for parquetry flooring wood blocks? 
We understand there is a machine that cuts these 
to length as short as 6 inches and glues them up at 
the same time. We will appreciate any informa- 
tion you can give us.—INQuiIRY No. 310. 

| The inquirer is a lumber company in eastern 
Pennsylvania, and the address will be furnished 
on request.—EDITOR. | 


HOW LUMBER COSTS ARE DISTRIBUTED 

We would like to obtain some comparative sta- 
tistics covering the relations of production costs to 
jobbing, wholesale, and retail prices of lumber. Can 
you tell us what in normal times is the customary 
percentage of profit to the producer, to the jobber, 
to the wholesaler, and to the retailer? If not, can 
you advise us where we might obtain such data ?— 
Inquiry No. 292. . 

[On page 16 of Ovid M. Butler’s ‘‘ Distribu- 
tion of Softwood Lumber in the Middle West,’’ 
published by the Forest Service in 1918 as Re- 
port No. 116, the summary is made as follows: 

‘Of the final prices paid for lumber by con- 
sumers, from 50 to 60 percent is taken by the 
manufacturers; 2 to 4 percent by the whole- 
saler; 20 to 25 percent each by the railroad and 
the retailer. These proportions vary widely in 
different regions and on the various species and 
grades.’’ 

This is an answer to part of the question by 
one who made an investigation for the Govern- 
ment in eleven States—Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and North and South Dakota. 
It is not stated what the percentage of profit is 
to each agency that handles the lumber; but the 
report, to the extent of 100 printed pages, dis- 
cusses the costs and expenses_ connected with 
the manufacture and handling of the lumber. 
A careful study of this discussion will prepare 
the way for anyone who wishes to do so, to bal- 
ance the accounts and ascertain what profits ac- 
erued to each of those who made the lumber, 
transported it, and sold it. Mr. Butler, author 
of the report, does not state in so many words 
what the several profits are. Certain transac- 
tions are cited by way of illustration where 
there was no profit because expenses were 
greater than the selling price. 

Another report quite similar in its scope was 
written by W. B. Greeley, now chief forester of 


the United States. It was published by the For- 
est Service in 1917, as Report No. 114, with the 
title, ‘‘Some Public and Economie Aspects of 
the Lumber Industry.’’ This report fills 100 
printed pages, and deals largely with the selling 
of lumber. The publication is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 25 cents 
(the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN also will fill orders 
at that price) and the Butler report is for sale at 
the same place for 15 cents. These reports cover 
the inquiry as nearly as any books or documents 
that we know of, but each reader must select 
the region in which he is most interested and 
draw his own conclusions from a consideration 
of the data; because a correct answer for one 
region would not necessarily be correct for an- 
other.—Ep1Tor. } 


MAHOGANY ROUND LOGS TO SELL 

One of our foreign correspondents writes us he is 
in position to furnish several million feet of ma- 
hogany round logs per year and wants to get in 
touch with someone who can handle them at some 
xulf or Pacific port, steamers carrying the mahog- 
any to take return cargo of lumber and general 
merchandise. It is possible some of your subscrib- 
ers may be interested in this.—INQuIRY No. 307. 

[The writer of this inquiry does not state 
whether this is African or American mahogany, 
the two kinds usually being distinguished in the 
general markets. The inquiry comes from 
Florida and the address will be given on re- 
quest.—EDITOR. | 


STATISTICS SHOWING USES OF WOOD 

Where can we obtain statistical data pertaining 
to the consumption of lumber during the last 15, 
20, or 25 years? We are after figures which will 
show approximately the amount of lumber con- 
sumed in buildings, furniture, vehicles, and in all 
other ways’ for a period of years; also statistics 
showing the estimated standing timber now avail- 
able, the rate of increase, and other data of that 
nature.—INQvIRY No, 287. 

[Some of the figures asked for have never been 
compiled, some have been compiled in part. 
Bulletin 605, published by the Forest Service, 
is the principal source of information relating 
to the amount of wood of various kinds used 
in the industries. The investigation represented 
by that bulletin was made by States, beginning 
in 1909 and continuing four or five years until 
the whole country was covered. The use of 
wood by each industry, with the different kinds 
of wood, is averaged for one year. Only one 
investigation covering the whole United States 
was made by the Government. Consequently 
no comparison of one year with another can be 
mace. 

The census publications for different years 
give figures concerning the wood using indus- 
tries; but few are of the kind asked for by the 
inquirer. Such data as the census gives relate 
largely to employees, wages, and capital. 

In 1914 the bureau of corporations, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, published a report of the 
standing timber of the country. That report 
was not complete and the rest of it has not been 
published. The figures given indicated that the 
total stand at that time was about 2,800,000,- 
000,000 feet and that the stands of the prin- 
cipal kinds were: 


Feet 

Douglas fir 521,000,000,000 
Western yellow pine. - 153,400,000.000 

edwood ++ 101,900.000,000 
Western hemlock 57,400,000,000 
Western red cedar 56,700,000,000 
Sugar pine 
Idaho pine 
Southern pine 


232;300.000.000 
Hardwoods 


400,000,000,000 

Most of the figures on which the foregoing 
totals are based were compiled at least ten 
years ago, and the lumber output since has 
totaled between 300 and 400 billion feet. It 
may be figured that the growth has been about 
80 billion feet since the estimate was made.— 
EpitTor. } 


CATALPA TIES AND POSTS ASKED FOR 
Will you kindly inform me where I may be able 
to purchase either fence posts or ties manufie- 
tured from Catalpa wood ?—IN@QuIRY No. 324. 
[The above inquiry comes from Michigan and 
the address of the inquirer will be supplied 
upon request.—EDIToR. | Ron PAS 


PRICES OF OAK IN 1900 

Do you have any idea where we could get pre- 
vailing prices of lumber in 1900% The sizes rar 
from 10’ to 30’ and from 3”x6” to 12”x14”, 
this information is given us it will be much ap- 
preciated. We realize that it is little out of the 
ordinary.— Inquiry No. 312. 

[Perhaps some lumberman to whose atten- 
tion this will come, has old price lists contsin- 
ing the information asked for in the foregoing 
inquiry. If so, we shall gladly assist in plac- 
ing it in possession of the Wisconsin lumber 
man who sent the inquiry. He has been sup- 
plied with quotations of oak prices from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of November, 1900; but 
the information does not fully cover the ques 
tions asked, particularly as to sizes of picces, 
and additional information will be weleome.— 
EDITOR. } 


TIMBERS OF THE BELGIAN CONGO 

We desire to obtain literature giving details in 
general relative to mahogany, lignum vitae and 
other woods which grow in the Belgian Congo, es 
well as learn their market values in the States. 
If you can advise us where we can secure informa 
tion on that subject it will certainly be appreciated. 
—Inoquiry No, 298. 

[It is not our understanding that any lignum 
vitae grows in the Belgian Congo, but that it 
is an exclusively American wood, except when 
planted. Experiments have been made with 
planted lignum vitae in Africa north of the 
Congo region, but with poor success. Neither 
is it our understanding that much mahogany is 
found in the Belgian Congo. That colony lies 
south of the mahogany region as shown in the 
map of mahogany districts of Africa, that was 
published six or seven years ago by the London 
Timber Trade Journal. The Belgian Congo is 
a very large region, south of the equator, ex- 
tending from the coast back to the interior 1,090 
miles, but mahogany is not found remote from 
the coast. 

A number of books dealing with the timber 
resources of West Africa have been published. 
One of the best and latest was printed in Eng- 
land last year. It was written by A. H. Unwin 
under the title ‘‘ West African Forests and For- 
estry.’? The author spent several years in 
Africa collecting material for the book. It is 
rather technical for the reader who is not espe- 
cially interested in botany, but is full of infor- 
mation concerning the trees of the region, tlcir 
size and abundance. The author pays more at- 
tention to British colonies than to Belgian or 
French, consequently he does not take up di- 
rectly the forests of the Belgian Congo, but 
deals fully with those of Nigeria, to the north- 
west, and much of what he says may apply «lso 
to the Belgian Congo. If the inquirer wauts 
this book, for the indirect information it con- 
tains, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will furnish 
it at the publisher’s price, which is $20. 

Information of this kind will assist the in- 
quirer, but it may be disappointing in that it 
has so little directly relating to the region in 
which he is most interested. Africa is a vast 
country with varied products, and we have 
searched lists in vain for books dealing directly 
with the timber resources of the Belgian Congo. 
Enormous forests exist there, as we know from 
the travels of Stanley and others; but informa- 
tion is méager concerning the kinds and value 
of the timber that may be put on the market 
from that region. It does not appear that much 
is being marketed from there now. The Afrivan 
mahogany or most of it that reaches the outside 
world comes from countries lying from 500 to 
2,000 miles north and west of the Belgian 
Congo.—EpITOor. | 
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The General Business Situation 


Business has turned the corner. That the 
turning point has been reached is indicated 
not only by the consensus of business senti- 
ment, but more conclusively by a large variety 
of constructive factors which have been brought 
into play. Now the question no longer remains 
‘*When will the change for the better come?’’ 
but ‘‘ How swift will progress to normal busi- 
ness be?’?’ Gains in business activity are be- 
coming conspicuous features, and there is a 
more hopeful feeling even in channels where 
actual transactions as yet disclose no increase. 
The conviction that fundamental conditions 
have been improving finds more frequent ex- 
pression, and there is already discernible in 
certain lines a lessening of hesitation. With- 
out departing from their conservative policies, 
some interests are beginning to provide for 
future requirements, and the general business 
situation is benefited by the change in the 
attitude of buyers. A feature is the constant 
repeating of moderate sized orders, with urgent 
requests for prompt shipments, which indi- 
cates that stocks are generally depleted and 
that larger purchasing may be expected in the 
near future. Probably the most encouraging 
recent development has been the reduction by 
Federal Reserve banks of rediscount rates 
to the lowest level for the last eighteen months, 
which will tend to relieve some of the tension 
of the financial situation, further improve- 
ment of which may be expected to follow a 
settlement between the railroads and the Gov- 
ernment. Prospects of improvement in the 
railroad situation as a result of the President’s 
interposition in the matter of funding railway 
debts to the Government; the easier trend of 
money; the drop in New York call rates to 
the lowest in years; the development of plans 
for financing export movement in grain and 
cotton; steadiness and indeed higher aver- 
ages in the stock market, and continuance of 
the reeent strength in the bond market are 
some of the more cheerful occurrences of the 
last week or two. 


In the Hardwood Field 


While there has been no pronounced change 
in the hardwood market the facet remains that 
the tone is considerably better and that im- 
provement is slowly but surely making itself 
felt. The miscellaneous demand has under- 
gone quite a noticeable expansion of late, and 
while orders for the most part are still for 
limited quantities, they are more numerous and 
the movement aggregates a fair total. Tho 
its takings are not as yet particularly large, 
the furniture industry remains the best buyer; 
but hardwood manufacturers fail to find this 
business entirely to their liking for the reason 
that it runs so largely toward the choice and 
ut the same time very scaree items, such as 
quartered red gum and walnut, and does not 
bring much benefit to such woods as oak, birch 
ete. The reason is that the business secured 
by the furniture manufacturers during and 
1s a result of the recent furniture shows has 
heen almost exclusively confined to period 
furniture, and that the trade in ordinary fur- 
niture remains very dull. There is however, 
i strong tendeney among furniture manufac- 
‘urers to break away from the custom of mak- 
ing period furniture exclusively from the 
sual domestie and foreign woods and to ad- 
mit a larger variety of American woods into 
this work, particularly oak. Reports from 
the Wiseonsin and Michigan hardwood pro- 
ducing seetions show considerable improve- 
ment of late in demand, with some business 
being placed by the automobile industry, as 
Well as greater activity being displayed by 
the furniture manufacturers, Values, how- 
ever, are still very unstable and buyers are 
taking advantage of the situation to seeure 
as good bargains as possible. Demand econ- 


tinues to be largely for the higher grades, 


and particularly for FAS, which it is becom- 
ing very difficult to secure unless a liberal 
percentage of the lower ones are ineluded in 
the order. 


The North Carolina Pine Market 


There has been no marked change the last 
week in the market for North Carolina pine, 
barring possibly a slight decrease in the demand. 
However, the recent settlement of the strike of 
building labor in Philadelphia has reopened a 
profitable market for the North Carolina manu- 
facturers, and this undoubtedly will soon make 
itself felt in the market. In other sections of 
their territory, too, has there been improve- 
ment in labor conditions, and the outlook for 
business for the rest of the open season is quite 
satisfactory. The low grades of rough lumber 
continue to show the increased activity recently 
reported, and as these were the grades that for 
some time have accumulated heavily, this has 
lent a very beneficial influence to the mill situa- 
tion as a whole. Stocks at the mills are much 
below normal, and assortments considerably out 
of line, due to the fact that production for a 
long time has been curtailed to an extent not 
fully realized because of the drastic fall in 
prices and the inability of the manufacturer to 
market his lumber. Stocks on hand at consump- 
tion points in the meanwhile have been reduced 
to a minimum thru the refusal of buyers to 
replenish them while prices were falling. A 
large proportion of the retailers, boxmakers 
and industrial concerns at present are carrying 
very depleted stocks, and are beginning to con- 
sider replenishment. The North Carolina pine 
manufacturers believe that the readjustment 
period is about ended, and that the country is 
now approaching the reconstruction period. As 
regards prices, they believe that the cheapest 
buys for the rest of the year will be made this 
month, 


“The Market for Southern Pine 


Reports from southern pine producing centers 
as tagprevailing market conditions continue to 
differ.materially, due to the uneven distribution 
of business, but it is unquestionable that during 
the last two weeks there has been a general im- 
provement, and a strengthening of the undertone 
of the market. Reports to the contrary come 
chiefly from territory west of the Mississippi 
River, where trade remains depressed on account 
of lessened activity in the Texas and Oklahoma 
oil fields. Manufacturers east of the river, for 
the most part, report not only an increase in 
business actually transacted, but also that the 
volume of inquiry has expanded to a very mate- 
rial degree, and that the character of business is 
much more varied than it has been for some time 


—that is to say, not only has the selling of yard 
and shed stocks increased, but there have also 
been orders from a larger range of industries, 
and particularly more business in car material 
and railroad timbers. A feature is that buyers 
begin wiring immediately after orders are 
placed, which indicates that stocks thruout the 
country are so low that it is impossible for the 
dealers to take care of the trade they are now 
serving. A. good many of the mills report them- 
selves oversold on practically all staple stocks, 
especially 1-inch in upper grades and also pat- 
tern lumber. Flooring, ceiling and siding are 
particularly scarce, and at some mills also 6-, 
8- and 10-inch No. 2 and certain items of dimen- 
sion; while finish assortments almost everywhere 
are practically nil. This makes for considerable 
difficulty in placing orders for mixed cars, and 
the mills in the meanwhile are bringing pressure 
to bear on their sales connections to ‘‘lay off’’ 
the searce items and to push wherever possible 
the surplus; that is to say, the lower grades. 


Condition of the Fir Market 


‘*The end of July is here, and we sincerely 
believe the worst is over and that this is the 
time to be optimistic. We have weathered the 
storm and the elouds are breaking. The 
Douglas fir industry is not only back to nor- 
mal but below it, and confidence is returning 
to the buying public. Let’s go!’’ Thus 
writes a prominent west Coast lumberman, 
and his sentiments are characteristic of those 
now finding expression on the Coast. In- 
quiries are rapidly gaining in volume, show- 
ing that retailers almost everywhere are ex- 
pecting a good fall trade and are preparing 
to stock up to meet this business. Actual 
transactions, however, have not as yet in- 
creased materially, and the mill situation re- 
mains almost Miypines.9 The principal fea- 
ture this week appears to be a slight weaken- 
ing in vertical grain flooring, which has held 
up in price remarkably well thruout the pres- 
ent depression. Upper grades are growing in 
searcity and commons in desirable sizes ean 
be obtained only by going direct to the mill 
and eutting them out. Boards and shiplap, 
however, are still plentiful and there is some 
pressure on the market to dispose of these. 
The number of mills operating has shown no 
material inerease during the month, and it is 
noteworthy that the small mills are ‘‘drop- 
ping out of the running’’ one by one—which 
makes it only the more difficult for buyers to 
place orders ‘for mixed ears. All spruce items 
are searee, and spruce logs, especially high 
grade ones, are almost impossible to secure. 
Shingles are just about holding their own as 
to price, as well as to supply and demand. 





Lumber Movement for Twenty-Nine Weeks* 


Southern Pine 


“duly 


California, o & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 


California Redwood 
> OF 


Pe NG aid OG Ga cdna ae nv4eN abe ae newnees 


er ee 1,292,223,243 4,312,477,779 


Cut Nhipments 
1,966,463,118  2,024,724,873 
68,726,671 69,271,800 ’ 
2,035,189,789 2,093,996,673 2,068,117, 272 
1,338,242,161 1,428,084,447 Le 715 
50,584,003 48,952,172 3,939,444 
1,388,826,164 1.477,036,619 1,483,250 159 
363,204,082 327,583,728 323,475,000 
21,792,000 15,084,000 13,875,000 
284,996,082 342,667,728 337,350,000 
118,856,000 111,318,000 254,504,000 
7,016,000 3,170,000 2,369,000 
5,872,000 114,488,000 256, ‘87 3,000 
136,944,000 92,121,000 83,366,000 
6,165,000 3,348,000 1,703,000 . 
143,109,000 95,469, 000 85,069,000 
148,508,398 ae 481, 25 122, 602 2,767 
ISGS810 20 2 55,852 
155,495,208 
55.148,000 
_ 3,587,000 
,735,000 


144) 685,759 S619 
41,943,000 37,220,000 
2,191,000 1,363,000 
44,134,000 38,583,000 


4,398,801,050 . 


*Beginning week ended Jan. 8, 1921, and including week ended July 23, 1921. Compiled by the~ 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
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PLAN GOVERNMENT -BUSINESS CO-OPERATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1.—The conference 
on census statistics of production, held at the 
Washington Hotel last Friday, appointed a gen- 
eral committee of nine members to serve as a 
point of contact between the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country and Director of Census 
Steuart to discuss the details and scope of 
schedules for the 1921 business census. 

N. B. Williams, associate counsel of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, was 
chosen chairman of the committee of nine, the 
conference having been held under the auspices 
of that association. 

L. C. Boyle, general counsel for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, will repre- 
sent the lumber industry on the committee. 

Other members of the committee are A. H. 
Willett, National Coal Association; W. E. Big- 
gers, American Hardware Association; Paul 

herington, National Wool Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; J. F. Drake, Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce; A. E. Marshall, chemical division, 
American Engineering Council; F. W. MeCul- 
lough, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and L. F. Fanning, American Petroleum 
Institute. 

Chairman Williams has written a letter to all 
members of the committee, asking them to ar- 
range to meet about the middle of August, the 
exact date to be fixed. 

Secretary Hoover Speaks 

J. P. Bird, general manager of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, presided over the 
conference. It was called to order at 10 o’clock, 
Mr. Bird making a brief opening statement ana 
then introducing Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, who was received with an ovation. 

Mr. Hoover discussed at the outset the gen- 
eral subject of the census of manufactures. He 
recalled the old 5-year period, remarking that 
all present realized that figures compiled only 
once in five years were of value chiefly in retro- 
spect. He told how the biennial period came to 
be adopted, giving the figures vastly greater cur- 
rent value. 

Mr. Hoover stressed the importance of placing 
the census on a commodity rather than a mone- 
tary basis. 

Practical Men Doing Work 

Mr. Hoover said the department was endeav- 
oring to bring into the various branches men 
who had a background of business experience, 
technical knowledge and export experience, in 
order to organize and strengthen all services. 

He declared that it was impossible for the 
Government to maintain proper direction and 
supervision of these extensive services unless it 
receives the close codperation of the various 
industries. He said the Department of Com- 
merece must know just what the several indus- 
tries are most interested in so this inspiration 
can be passed on to the men in the foreign 
service. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hoover’s remarks, 
Chairman Bird said that he was sure he could 
pledge the heartiest codperation of American 
business in this work. 


Organizing to Serve Industry 


F. M. Feiker, one of the executive assistants 
of Mr. Hoover, was next introduced to discuss 
how the Department of Commerce is organizing 
fo serve industry. He said that Secreatry 
Hoover’s idea is that the department can be 
most helpful to industry only when industry 
brings to the department information as to just 
what it wants. 

He referred to the large number of trade and 
business organizations and the difficulty of as- 
certaining just what all of them want in a com- 
paratively short time and getting it back to the 
several industries. 

Mr. Feiker spoke briefly of the division of 
housing and building, which is designed to find 
out just why the housing program does not go 
forward, to let the country know where the 
trouble is and help push forward the work of 
I ilding the enormous number of houses and 
other structures now in arrears. 


Speeding Up Reports on Business 

Mr. Feiker said that the Department of Com- 
merce desires to deal somewhat in prophecy as 
well as in history. Too often, he said, reports 
in the past have been so long delayed as to have 
little real value to anybody. It does nobody any 
good to have the Government keep the informa- 
tion it collects. 

‘“We want your codperation in this work,’’ 
he said in conclusion, ‘‘and want you to pass the 
information along to others in the several indus- 
tries.’? 

Improving Consular Service 


_Dr. Julius Klein, chief of the bureau of for- 
eign and domestic commerce, was next intro- 
duced. He discussed somewhat in detail the 
Work of this bureau as now planned. Dr. Klein 
said it is proposed to fill in one feature most 
gravely needed in the past—direct contact with 
industries and trades most concerned. 

He said frankly that he did not believe the 
bureau’s foreign service has a superior today. 
He recalled that in times past it seemed quite 
the general thing to join in the anvil chorus and 
announce that when an American business man 
wanted anything he should apply to the British 
consul and let the American consul and commer- 
cial attache severely alone. Such criticism may 
have had some justification in the past, Dr. 
Klein said, but not now. 

‘‘Those of you who have knowledge of the 
facts now,’’ he said, ‘‘ know that much of the in- 
formation of the British is obtained from us. For 
example, the South American trade journal pub- 
lished by the British is the best of its kind. 
They get much of the information which goes 
into that journal from the American informa- 
tion service. One trouble is that we have been 
making too much noise with publicity. In some 
respects perhaps we have had too much pub- 
licity, which sometimes is confused with in- 
formation. They are two different propositions. 
Our British friends will pick up this information 
often and cable it to London and get it to their 
industries before it reaches our own.’’ 


Getting Information to Those Interested 


Dr. Klein was not disposed to criticise the 
British for this, but to stress the fact that it 
would be well often to circulate certain kinds 
of information confidentially instead of rushing 
into print with it, giving our own people the 
first whack at it. He referred to the delay that 
often occurs in getting out valuable information. 
For example, the establishment of a textile plant 
in Argentina is proposed. Instead of holding 
up the report for weeks to check over the 
figures in detail, the present policy is to see that 
it goes at once to those American firms most 
interested. In the past it might be held up in- 
definitely and then first appear in Commerce 
Roports, which immediately and quite properly 
fall into the hands of British and other agents 
in this country, who are here to gather informa- 
tion, and would actually reach individual com- 
petitors in Europe before American firms got it. 
Dr. Klein wants such information to reach first 
those American firms in a position to profit by it. 

The plans also eall for a monthly cable service 
on current business conditions in different areas 
of the world at different periods of the month. 
The first batch, he said, has come in and was 
issued Monday, covering the Far East. 


Facts About Foreign Stocks of Goods 


Among other things, the plans in contempla- 
tion call for information on the precise condi- 
tion of stocks in the large foreign markets. 
Nothing would be more directly useful to the 
manufacturer and exporter than such informa- 
tion, Dr. Klein said. 

The commodity experts are being brought in, 
Dr. Klein said, because of the necessity of hav- 
ing one-man contact. He said that the cab of 
a locomotive is no place for a committee—the 
engineer alone must run the train. He plans to 
keep these experts away from all bureau red 
tape. 

‘¢They will keep in direct touch with the sev- 


eral industries,’’ said Dr. Klein. ‘‘At leas 
half their time will be spent in the field. They 
will attend your trade association meetings, and 
your committee meetings so far as you wil! 
permit. They will be in consultation with th 
editorial boards of your leading trade jou 
nals’? 


Competent Head of Lumber Division 


Dr. Klein said that in response to M: 
Hoover’s earnest plea Congress gave him $250, 
000 to inaugurate this particular work. He said 
a lumber industry division already has been 
established, with Axel H. Oxholm at its head. He 
paid Mr. Oxholm a compliment, saying he hic| 
been in close touch with the lumber industry, 
and even had been a lumberjack in early youth. 
His latest report, Mr. Klein said, was the ‘* best 
report on the lumber trade of Europe that we 
ever had from any source.’’ 

Similar divisions will cover iron and steel, 
heavy machinery, shoes and leather ete., in all 
about a dozen of them. 

Dr. Klein said in order to make this work 
worth while the Government must have real co 
operation. He stated frankly that if any indus 
try thought it could shape up its export business 
without the assistance of the Government it 
was free to do so. ‘‘We will not inflict om 
information upon any industry,’’ he said. In 
the course of a year he hopes to see this branch 
of the work highly effective. 

As spokesman for the lumbermen Attorney 
L. C. Boyle pledged full codperation and similar 
pledges were given by other industries repre 
sented. 

After the luncheon recess there was a brief 
discussion of commodity schedules for the 1921 
census and monthly production statistics. Many 
present conceded that the Government experts 
knew a lot more about the schedules than they 
did. 


‘The committee of nine will go over the 
schedules submitted to it by Director Steuart 
and make any suggestion considered pertinent. 
Director Steuart will then transmit the sched 
ules to the various organizations for further 
suggestions and criticisms. With these before 
them, Mr. Steuart and his expert assistants will 
whip the schedules into final shape. Members 
of the committee of nine will be available fo1 
further consultation and codperation at any 
point along the line. 

Lumber representatives at the conference in 
cluded in addition to L. C. Boyle; F. H. Smith, 
assistant secretary of the National Lumber Man 
ufacturers’ Association; Frank Carnahan, retir- 
ing traffic secretary; W. L. Claffey, Oak Floor 
ing Manufacturers’ Association; Junius Browne, 
California lumber interests; Vaughan Camp, sec 
retary North Carolina Pine Association; R. M. 
Rickey, Southern Pine Association; George W. 
Ward, who appeared for the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, and J. R. Arnold, J. Ray 
Arnold Lumber Co., Groveland, Fla. 


INCREASES STORAGE FACILITIES 


New York, Aug. 2.—Already the Blair Lum 
ber Co. is finding that its new storage ware 
house and yard at Hulst Street, Long Island 
City, New York, is filling a long-felt want in the 
lumber trade. This storage warehouse was re 
cently completed and has available 30,000 cubic 
feet of space for the storage of finish, while 
there is yard space for the storage of 2,000, 
000 feet of lumber. The location is most ¢x 
cellent, as the company can handle either rail 
or water shipments with equal facility. The 
Blair Lumber Co. and 8. A. Blair are well 
known thruout the East. The company 
specializes in Pacific coast ferest products, but 
with the addition of the new warehouse is able 
to handle shipments from any part of the 
country, particularly if the shippers want the 
lumber stored for a time. The office of the 
company is at 1045 Grand Central Terminal 
Building, New York. 
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Plenty of Money to Finance Railroads 
| Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 3.—President 

Harding has sent a further intimation to Repub- 

lican leaders in the Senate that he desires reme- 

dial legislation for the railroads expedited in 
every possible way. Additional appeals for 
haste also have been received from railroads. 

With a view to bringing up the matter 
promptly Senator Townsend, of Michigan, who 
is the ranking Republican member of the com- 
mittee on interstate commerce, today called a 
meeting of that committee for next Tuesday, 
when it is expected that Senator Cummins, of 
lowa, its chairman, will have returned to Wash- 
ington. 

Senator Townsend already has introduced a 
hill designed to carry out the President ’s recom- 
mendations for advaneing a half billion dollars 
thru the War Finance Corporation by accepting 
the securities of the carriers and selling them to 
investors. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
euch of the twelve Federal Reserve districts 
oversubscribed its allotment of the 5%4 percent 
short time certificates dated Aug. 1. While it 
was understood that the issue would be about 
$300,000,000, the subscriptions aggregated more 
than one billion dollars, and Secretary Mellon 





pleted 
Looking out over the front lawn is the most attrac- 
tive sun room yet built in Creston, charming with 
its many windows and abundant, health giving sun- 


home at 1000 West Montgomery Street. 


light. The large windows and the French doors 
insure a cool summer home. In winter the cheery, 
open fire greets one on entering the living room 
which spans the breadth of the house. The walls 
are richly tinted in harmony with the general tone 





Solvent financially, sound economi- 
cally, unrivalled in genius, unexcelled in 
industry, resolute in determination, and 
unwavering in faith, these United 
States will carry on.—From President 
Harding’s speech at Plymouth, Mass., 
Aug. 1. 











color. The dining room with various modern ap- 
pointments joins the efficient kitchen. The white 
breakfast room, sufficiently large to accommodate 
a good sized table, together with the compact 
kitchen devices of linen cases, cupboards and drain 
hoards, makes the back of the house as inviting 
and homelike as the front. The bath and down- 
stairs bedroom, and two well lighted bedrooms up- 
stairs, a cement basement with fruit and coal 
rooms and a convenient garage are among the other 


May Cancel Tolls on Coastwise Ships 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 3.—Quite a stir has 
been caused here by a published report that 
President Harding desires action on the Borah 
bill, providing free tolls for American coastwise 
ships passing thru the Panama Canal, postponed 
until after the conference on limitation of arma- 
ments and Far Eastern questions. Republican 
leaders insist that the President has given no 
such intimation and recall that during the presi- 
dential campaign and since he has stated frankly 
that he favored free tolls for our ecoastwise 
vessels. 

At the recent White House dinner when four- 
teen Republican senators were guests and when 
the legislative program was discussed at length, 
the President was alleged to have urged defer- 
ment of action on the Borah bill. Senators who 
were present deny this emphatically, declaring 
the measure was mentioned only in connection 
with the suggested recess. 

Many senators feel that there is no necessity 
for any further diplomatic exchanges with Great 
Britain on this subject, contending the British 
Government conceded when the matter was dis- 
cussed years ago that the United States had a 
right to exempt its own vessels engaged in coast- 
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The above illustration shows the big distributing yard of the Hammond Lumber Co., at San Pedro, Calif. Note particularly the many piles 


of dimension stacked on end. Shed stock stacked on end may also be seen under the first shed. End stacking is common in California, 
where this method is regarded as economical. 





determined to allot $376,362,500. This response 
to the offer of short time certificates is construed 
as a fair indication that investors are prepared 
to take hold of railroad securities offered for 
sale by the War Finance Corporation. 





Getting the Home Hungry’s Attention 


Creston, Iowa, Aug. 8.—Those who are 
interested in beautiful homes, who want to 
build, who want to improve their present 
places or who ought to own their homes, re- 
ceived today the following simple announce- 
ment: 

Jackson, Sherry & Company 

**At Home’’ 
to our friends in 

‘“*The Prettiest Home in Town’’ 

1000 West Montgomery Street 
Creston, Iowa 

Saturday, Aug. 6, 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

7 to 9 p. m. 


Jackson, Sherry & Co. are one of the most 
aggressive and uptodate retail lumber com- 
panies in this part of the Sate. Along with 
the formal announcement, the firm sent 
a letter explaining the opening and its pur- 
pose in the following language: 


We are giving an opportunity Aug. 5 and 6 for 
friends and customers te visit the recently com- 


features planned for the happiness of “homekeeping 
hearts.” 

We shall be delighted to have you, as our guests, 
inspect this home upon which our best thought and 
effort have been expended. The plans for this house 
were chosen from among a large number of simi- 
larly well drawn plans kept in our office for the free 
use of our friends. 

Call at any time and consult us. 

In addition to the letter the firm sent 
out a statement giving the names of all the 
firms and individuals that assisted in build- 
ing the house, or who furnished material or 
who helped in the interior furnishing. 


~~—n 


Heads New Transportation Division 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 4.—Representative 

Sydney Anderson, of Minnesota, chairman of 
the congressional joint commission of agricul- 
tural inquiry, has announced the creation of a 
division of transportation with Donald D. Conn, 
of the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clark interests, as 
its head. The new division will make a thoro 
analysis of the rate and car service problems 
as they affect the prices of commodities which 
farmers produce and use. Mr. Conn is given fyll 
authority to take whatever steps may be neces- 
sary fully to acquaint the joint commission with 
all the facts incident to the farmers’ transpor- 
tation problem. 





wise trade from payment of Panama Canal tolls. 

Pacific coast lumbermen are greatly interested 
in this legislation and with other west Coast ship- 
pers who utilize the Panama Canal have strongly 
urged the passage of legislation exempting 
coastwise ships from paying tolls. 





Urges Care With Commission Orders 


New York, Aug. 4.—The National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association thru its secretary, 
W. W. Schupuer, is sending out a warning on 
commission orders. The attention of the associ- 
ation has been called several times to instances 
where members have accepted orders from com- 
mission men who claim to have orders from 
their customers, and then the stock is refused on 
arrival and upon investigation it develops that 
the commission men have neither a clear under- 
standing with their customers nor a signed 
order. Mr. Schupner suggests that members not 
only satisfy themselves regarding the credit and 
standing of the customer to whom the shipment 
is to be billed, on orders received from commis- 
sion men, but also to have a clear understanding 
direct from the customer regarding details of 
the order, method of settlement ete. Mr. 
Schupner also states that as a rule commission 
men are careful to obtain signed orders from 
their customers sufficient to form a contract. 
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BOND ISSUE IS OVERSUBSCRIBED 


That the public recognizes sound value in 
the bonds of manufacturing lumbermen is 
shown by the fact that the issue of $5,000,- 
000, first mortgage, 8 percent serial gold 
bonds by the Edward Hines Associated Lumber 
Interests has been oversubscribed. As_ will 
be recalled by those who read the announce- 
ment regarding this issue on page 41 of the 
July 23 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
these bonds are the joint obligations of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Park Falls Lumber 
Co., Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees and 
Trustees of Lumber Investment Association. 
The net assets of the companies approximately 
valued at $33,700,000 are the security for the 
bonds. A strong feature of the bonds is the fact 
that they are secured by first mortgage on lands 
estimated to carry 2,700,000,000 feet of mer- 
chantable timber besides five sawmills, railroads 
and other equipment. Part of this timber is 
hardwood of the choicest kind and is located in 
Wisconsin, while another part of the timber is 
in Mississippi and is an excellént quality of 
southern pine. In other words, back of every 
dollar in the bond issue there are 540 feet of 
standing timber, which well shows the excep- 
tional strength of the security behind the mort- 
gage. The security will increase, furthermore, 
as the trust deed provides that timber covered 
by the mortgage shall be paid for at the rate of 
$4.50 a thousand, except that a total of 400,- 
000,000 feet may be cut without such payment. 
Application has been made by Baker, Fentress & 
Co., Chicago, with other members of the syndi- 
cate floating the bond issue, to list the bonds 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 





NEW YORK FIR SHIPPERS CONFER 


New York, Aug. 2.—New York shippers of 
west Coast lumber met in conference last Thurs- 
day at the rooms of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, No. 17 West Forty-sixth 
Street, to discuss several questions of general 
interest. It was explained that other confer- 
ences will be held and that with the increased 
shipments of west Coast products to this market 
it is felt that concerted action should be taken 
for the welfare of all concerned. 

The chief topic of discussion last week was 
whether to sell by the tally at the mill on the 
certificate of the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau, or on inspection at destination. J. H. 
Burton urged an inspection at this end, claiming 
that the mill tally is arbitrary. All of the mill 
representatives present stood firmly against 
selling on inspection at destination, and at this 
Mr. Burton said he would be willing to buy on 
the mill tally basis and stand his chances on 
selling on inspection at destination. A represen- 
tative of one of the larger Pacific coast compa- 
nies said that if inspection at destination should 
prevail it might prove an inducement for some 
of the firms to send inferior stock to the New 
York market in hope of getting away with it 
and that such a practice would injure the Pacific 
coast trade materially. He said it is plainly evi- 
dent that the easterners must be educated to buy 
on mill tally. 


It is probable that the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau will be asked to have a representa- 
tive stationed permanently in New York and it 
would be his duty to adjust all differences and 
patch up complaints. The nearest inspector of 
the bureau now is in Chicago, and it is pointed 
out that with limited yard space it would be im- 
possible for the New Yorkers to delay unloading 
several days to wait for an inspector. On rare 
occasions the Pacific bureau has sent inspectors 
here. 


The question of disposing of rejects was also 
discussed but after much discussion no definite 
action was taken. The consensus seemed to be 
that the shippers will have to agree upon a gen- 
eral rule and a general price in handling: re- 
jected lumber. 

Representatives of the following firms at- 
tended the meeting: 

Robert R. Sizer & Co.. J. H. Burton & Co. (Inc.), 
Burton. Beebe Lumber Co., Blanchard Lumber Co., 
A. FE. Lane Lumber Corporation, Shepard & Morse 


Lumber Co., Stetson, Cutler & Redmon, Homan & 
Puddington (Inc.), Hirsch Lumber Co., William 
Crombie & Co. (Inc.), E. H. Daly Lumber Co., 
R. V. Gibson, R. T. Jones Lumber Co., William 
Schuette & Co. (Inc.), Stevens Eaton Co., J. C 
Turner Lumber Co., Cooney, Eckstein & Co., George 
F. Gray, Willapa Lumber Co., C. R. McCormick 
Lumber Co., Paine Lumber Co. and the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills. 





UNIONS TRY TO KILL PROVINCE'S MARKET 


VANCOUVER, B. C., July 30.—Trades unionists 
in Victoria have decided to notify the lumber 
workers of Great Britain that British Columbia 
lumber is cut with the aid of Oriental labor, and 
that union labor in Great Britain should refuse 
to handle it for that reason. The matter came 
before the Trades & Labor Council at its last 
meeting, the proposer suggesting that by this 
method what he ealled ‘‘fair working condi- 
tions’? might be enforced in the mills of this 
Province. 


The matter was taken up with William Turn- 
bull, lumber trade commissioner, before his de- 
parture for Europe in company with Hon. T. D. 
Pattullo, minister of lands in the provincial ad- 
ministration, in an endeavor to get more bus!- 
ness for the lumber manufacturers. The reply 
was that nothing could be done. In discussing 
the matter at the meeting, one of the trade 
unionists stated that workers in New Zealand 
and Australia have taken such action against 
lumber from British Columbia. 
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Home of A. H. Black, Secretary Pioneer Lumber Co., Dallas City, III. 


The Trades & Labor Council decided to notify 
the Amalgamated Society of Wood Workers of 
Great Britain of conditions under which, it is 
alleged, lumber is produced here. If the sug- 
gestion is carried out, it makes little difference 
evidently to the trades unionists here what the 
result may be. At this time there is much inac- 
tivity and great complaint that the lumber mills 
and logging cainps might be working even more 
than they are, and if trades unionists are suc- 
eessful in reducing the amount of business com- 
ing this way the question might well be asked, 
Who will be the first to complain and who will 
be the ultimate sufferer? 





REFERENDUM SAVES SHINGLES 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 30.—The Cali- 
fornia State Housing Act has been held up by 
a referendum petition which was filed with the 
secretary of State July 27, just in time to pre- 
vent the law from becoming effective Sept. 1. 
More than sixty thousand names were obtained 
by the strenuous work of the general committee, 
representing the shingle manufacturers and lum- 


ber dealers, with A. J. Russell as chairman. 


This means that the Act will remain inopera- 
tive until the next general election, in November, 
1922, when it will be adopted or rejected by the 
voters of the State. 





DEFER ACTION ON METAL TRIM 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 1.—At a conference 
of representatives of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters & Joiners of America, the building 
trades department of the American Federation 
of Labor and the national board of jurisdic 
tional awards, held yesterday, the two last 
named organizations, in connection with thei: 
efforts to bring the brotherhood under the juris 
dictional board and the building trades depart 
ment, and to make a decision on metal trim 
frames, sash and doors, decided to set aside the 
ease until the next regular meeting of the board, 
which is set for Oct. 31. However, according to 
William L. Hutcheson, president of the carpen- 
ters’ organization, a special meeting of the 
board is to be called to consider the recom 
mendations: Interested parties have been re- 
quested to present evidence and to testify when 
action is taken at this meeting, among those to 
testify being manufacturers of metal trim 
frames, sash and doors. Mr. Hutcheson said the 
committee representing the board of awards 
will submit a report, recommending that it be 
accepted. The report was approved by the gen 
eral executive committee of the carpenters’ and 
joiners’ organization and the building and 
trades department committee. 





RETAILER REMODELS INTERIOR OF HIS HOME 


DaLuas City, Inu., Aug. 1—The accompan) 
ing illustration shows the new home of A. H. 
Black, secretary of the 
Pioneer Lumber Co., a 
retail lumber concern 
here. It is a home that 
Mr. Black can justly 
be proud of and, while 
the exterior is not new, 
Mr. Black has _practi- 
cally rebuilt the interior, 
flooring the house thru- 
out in quartered white 
oak and using walnut 
and quartered white 
oak for trim. The 
garage is located in the 
basement, where there 
is also a complete work 
shop, in which M) 
Black enjoys his hobby, 
the making of violins. 
His home is equipped 
with a complete auto 
matic pumping system 
and a_ refrigerating 
plant. Mr. Black is a 
man who is esteemed by 
all of the employees of 
the company as well as 
; by his business asso 
clates, among whom are L. M. Loomis, presi 
dent and treasurer of the Pioneer Lumber Co., 
and A. D. Storms, its vice president. 

BPD OOOO 


DOES NOT MAKE READY-CUT BUILDINGS 


ANTIGO, Wis., Aug. 2.—Some time ago, thre: 
knock-down school buildings were expressed t 
this city from the Pacific coast and were erected 
as a temporary measure. Thru an error, the 
manufacture of these buildings was ascribed to 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma 
Wash. Information to this effect was printed 
on page 40 of the July 16 issue of the AMERICA 
LUMBERMAN. This information was erroneous, 
as the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. neve 
has shipped or made any knock-down schoo! 
houses and has never done any of this class 
of business. It does not ship or sell any houses 
of any kind where the material is eut or framed 
ready for erection. In other words, the com- 
pany does a strictly wholesale manufacturing 
business and sells accordingly, except at points 
where it operates retail yards. 

Se a il 

FIvE SPECIES OF ELM are native of the United 
States—white, cork, cedar, slippery, and wing. 
Sometimes cork elm is called rock elm, and 
slippery elm is known as red elm. These two 
are more used than the others. 
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Whenever a community seriously sets to work 
to provide its children with a playground the 
Community Builder is impelled to give all possi- 
ble publicity to the effort; for such a movement 
is significant of the existence of a splendid com- 
munity spirit manifested in the finest imagin- 
able way. Boys and girls are the most precious 
possessions and products of any community; and 
they should never be neglected or sacrificed for 
field crops or farm animals or for any other 
business undertaking. The people of Drum- 
right, Okla., have just dedicated a children’s 
playground, and the story of the dedication as 
told in the Derrick of that place betokens a 
youthful heart, whatever the age of the writer 
may be. Lovers of children will enjoy the story, 
which follows substantially as it appeared in the 
Derrick: 

‘*A place in Drumright where everybody can 
have a good time without half trying is the finest 
feature of the children’s playground opened to 
the youngsters of both sexes and all ages last 
night with due ceremony and much fun. Some 
might say the little park was formally opened. 
It was not. There was nothing formal about 
it. All the world was there, it seemed, and there 
was not a formal sprig of humanity in the whole 
layout—not one. 

‘fAt 7:30 o’clock last night the people from 
all over the city gathered at the new playground 
to see the consummation of the work so ably 
sponsored by the two live organizations of the 
eity—the Rotary and the Lions clubs. 


Program Had Competition 


‘‘There was a definite program, and a good 
one, but it must be admitted that the crowd was 
far too large and the interest was far too diver- 
sified to be held by any one group of enter- 
tainers., 

‘The promised ice cream and lemonade were 
there in great quantities. Someone said 4,000 
cones of cream were distributed. Maybe some- 
one or two ‘‘doubled up’’ on the cones. Bar- 
rel after barrel of lemonade was hauled to the 
park and ‘‘golloped up’’ and there were still 
more parched tongues. After about ten parrels 
of the refreshing drink were consumed the sup- 
ply was exhausted and ice water had to finish 
up the day. 

Much Work Done 

‘*Much constructive work has been completed. 
The building of the band stand by the union 
carpenters and of the artistic bridges and the 
building of the big conerete wading pool was 
a great undertaking. After a while the grounds 
will be leveled and the park will be the pride 
of the city even more than it was last night 
as the visitors looked it over. 

‘*Standing bravely on his new and beautiful 
band stand surrounded on about three sides 
with nature’s amphitheatrical walls covered with 
the youth and the beauty and happiness of the 
entire city, long Jim Brill proudly directed his 
minions in the fascinating strains of the purest 
and the most beautiful of classical music. There 
in the illuminated night with the happy throng 
covering the little hills and valleys, the painted 
seats and the new bridges and every available 
spot, the seéne as they listened to the music, 
was inexpressibly beautiful. 


Saw Work Completed 


‘*It was perhaps a bit of an accomplishment 
for Jim to be able to stand there last night, as 
it was for the leaders and members of the 
Rotary and Lions clubs, for it was the consum- 
mation of their wishes ana of their labors. 
Many times Jim Brill and the others have been 
seen climbing the hill from the new park with 
the sweat of labor on their manly brows—ask 
Brill to show the blisters on his hands. 

_ ‘fAnd right here the Boy Scouts should come 
in for their share of the praise. They have 
worked hard and are not yet thru. They have 





Oklahoma Comsnasiity Hiedieates 


“THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” 
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two fountains to complete—and when the 
Scouts say they will do a thing it is as good as 
done. Perhaps few Drumright people know 
that the Scouts did not have the full share of 
enjoyment last night. As usual they were on 
duty while the rest of the world enjoyed itself. 
Automobiles had to be kept in place and the 
crowd had to be herded from ‘‘out of bounds’’ 
territory. The Scouts were busy. 


Oh, That Wading Pool 
**You should have seen, if you did not see, 
the kiddies’ wading pool. It was full of them. 
The pool was built to wade in, many waded 
head first. There was many a little party dress 
and little ‘‘pantie’’ mussed up in the water of 
the pool last night as mothers smiled their ap- 





The Community Playground 


That properly directed play may consti- 
tute an essential part of the education of 
children has long been recognized by edu- 
cators; that children will play whether di- 
rected or not is known to all; and that 
they may be misdirected in their play if 
not properly supervised is also well known. 
The community pays for the undirected 
or misdirected play of its young folks; 
sometimes in wasted or ruined lives, 
sometimes in crimes or less serious in- 
juries to society. Some grown folks laugh 
at the mischievous pranks of boys and 
girls left to their own resources to find 
amusement; but there is better fun for 
both old and young to be found on a com- 
munity playground where the children are 
directed in harmless and healthful exer- 
cise. 

Watching children at play on a well 
equipped ground will cure a cynic of his 
pessimism; and many a crusty ‘‘old bach 
or “tightwad’”’ would discover in frequent 
visits to such a playground a source of 
happiness denied him elsewhere. All per- 
sons who for any cause have lost con- 
tact with the younger generation for so 
long as to have forgotten their own youth 
may purchase a new lease on life by con- 
tributing to the equipment of a commu- 
nity playground and watching the young 
folks enjoy it. Next to playing oneself, 
watching children play is the best of fun; 
and to be loved by the child of another 
is a finer compliment than to be loved by 
one’s own. 

The “sour complexioned folk’’ who are 
first to be shocked at the escapades of 
youth too often are the last to discover the 
community’s responsibility for them. 
Childhood is the age of activity, of initia- 
tive, of adventure and of discovery. It is 
the community’s disregard of this fact 
that permits what otherwise would be 
harmless play to lead to lawbreaking and 
disturbing the public peace. 

Providing facilities for play and recrea- 
tion for its young folks is a serious duty 
for the community; and it is not one-half 
so difficult a duty to perform as that of 
taking care of young folks who play with- 
out supervision. Providing a well-equipped 
playground where children can engage in 
harmless sports will cost the average com- 
munity less than to take care of young 
folks lost to society thru lack of healthful 
recreation under competent supervision 
during the formative period of their lives. 











proval from the edge and kept a tender eye on 
little bittie kiddies eavorting about in the 
shallow water. 

Heated Up the Slide 

‘¢The slickumslide was just about as popular. 
The zine lining must have been pretty hot. 
There was an average of a kid a yard for most 
of the time and they were not traveling slow. 
How they got away at the bottom in time no- 
body knows. 

‘¢Then there were the swings and a few teeter- 
totters. There are more to be built. Mothers 
and gruff old fathers and young folks were as 
happy as the three-year-olds. That is the beau- 
ty of the new playground. And if young lovers 
don’t make use of the park benches in the 
quiet of the evening, they are too slow to be 
pursuing the avocation. 
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‘*To return to the band stand. After the 
concert was over Jim Brill introduced the first 
speaker of the evening, ‘‘Simple Ernest Gil- 
man,’’ a professor, preacher and humorist Chau- 
tauqua lecturer. Frank Foster and E. C. Morris, 
representing the Rotary and the Lions clubs 
then made addresses of dedication in which they 
made plain the fact that the grounds are to be 
the property, just as fully as if deeds were pre- 
sented, of all youngsters in the city, no matter 
who those youngsters may be. A little more 
fully is the park a gift to the little ones who 
have not the advantages of pleasures that most 
kiddies are blessed with. 

“*The work of the men of the city is not yet 
done. The park is to be improved and financial 
arrangements are to be completed—and this 
promise is as good as fulfilled. 

‘*Jim Brill has been appointed park super- 
visor. In making this announcement Frank 
Foster, president of the Rotary Club, emphasized 
the necessity of having a supervisor of ex- 
emplary character. After all, this is a consider- 
able of a compliment for Jim.’’ 
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AT A MEETING of the taxpayers of Limerock 
District of the Town of Lincoln, near Provi- 
dence, R. I., $200 was appropriated for fighting 
forest fires. The same meeting appropriated 
$20,000 for establishing a community school. 


THE CoMMUNITY League, of St. Peter, Minn., 
recently secured a park for that city, naming it 
in honor of Former Gov. J. A. Johnson, a resi- 
dent of the place. 


THE CoMMuNITy Club of Blue Springs, Neb., 
has bought a moving picture machine and will 
show pictures each Saturday evening. The 
Sun, of Blue Springs, commends the activities 
of the club in highest terms for the service it 
is giving the community. 

* * * 


THE Community Home Economies Club of 
Center Township, Vanderbergh County, Indi- 
ana, has secured permission to make an aban- 
doned district school building into a social cen- 
ter. Recently the club gave a picnic and sup- 
per to raise funds for the purpose. 

* * * 


WHEN THE playground was opened at La 
Porte, Ind., recently 900 children and adults 
attended. Forty gallons of lemonade were con- 
sumed by the children. The sports of the day 
included a ball game between the LaPorte Y. 
M. C. A. junior team and that of the Michigan 
Cay <3 7? 

* * * 

TWO HUNDRED people attended a community 
sing and get together meeting held under the 
auspices of the township farmers’ association 
on Flag Day at Roll, Ind. Features of the cele- 
bration were the marching in of fifty children 
bearing flags, singing by a quintet of broth- 
ers, readings, community singing and an ad- 
dress on the value of such gatherings by the 
county agent. 

* * 

ONE HUNDRED twenty-five business men 
and other citizens of Delavan, Wis., have united 
in a community publicity and promotion cam- 
paign designed to bring city and country folks 
into msre frequent and friendly contact. The 
plan includes Golden Rule sale days monthly, 
when merchants will offer special inducements 
and farmers will be invited to bring in what- 
ever they have for sale. A market will be pro- 
vided and the city will supply an auctioneer to 
sell the farmer’s stuff. Committees have been 
named to plan and promote the sales days and 
the program will be put into effect at once. 
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Community Survey Guides Both Personal Salesmanship Efforts and 
Advertising That Develops Confidence by Offer of Skilled Service 


We take it that the name of D. J. Fair, the 
building material merchant of Sterling, Kan., 
is known to all the retail readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Fair has at- 
tracted wide notice both because he is a man of 
ideas and force in his own particular line of 
work and because he is so striking an ex- 
ponent of the late developments in the art and 
science of retailing lumber and allied lines. 
The Realm has had the pleasure of visiting 
Sterling and a few of the neighboring towns 
in which Mr. Fair. operates his building stores, 
and we have come away with a new enthusiasm 
for the modern merchandising that is proving 
in a practical way the wisdom of studying 
every angle and phase of the relationship be- 
tween merehant and public for the purpose of 
adapting retailing service to the needs of the 
customer. For some years the people who 
talked in favor of this active adjustment be- 
tween merchant and public were handicapped 
by the fact that any blunt person could stump 
them by asking just what dealer had made a 
success of these new ideas. The answer in 
those days had to be that few dealers had 
tried them out in a thorogoing way, so as yet 
they did not have the approval of experience. 
Legal Training Opened Mind to New Ideas 

Perhaps this is one reason why the ad- 
vocates of the new merchandising have wel- 
comed Mr. Fair and his mercantile success 
with such heartiness. For in the most prac- 
tical of ways he has proved their basic ideas 
to be sound. As many of our readers know, 
Mr. Fair is by training a lawyer. He knew 
the lumber business pretty thoroly by reason 
of the fact that he is the son of a lumberman. 
But it was an unexpected turn of the wheel of 
fate that started him in his career as a lum- 
ber merchant just at the time when he ex- 
pected to begin the practice of law; and it 
may be that the detachment from the lumber 
business during the years of his formal educa- 
tion made it possible for him to enter this 
business without being hampered by any of 
the traditional limitations which in every line 
of work make any radical changes hard to 
bring about. A man who grows up in a busi- 
ness may know it thoroly as it is then carried 
on; but he also may get the feeling that it 
will work in no other way and that any basic 
changes must be for the worse. Mr. Fair, 
with his background of legal training, was 
willing to stick to the old ways until he found 
better, and he was willing to cest out new 
ways until they proved themselves better than 
the old; but he was not ready for a minute 
to admit that all changes were ill advised and 
sure to bring loss and ruin. Mr. Fair has al- 
ways regarded his business as a means of get- 
ting the right kind of buildings put up in his 
community, and he has not felt obliged to stick 
to any methods if better could be found. As 
we understand it, this openness of mind and 
the vigor with which he has tackled the prob- 
lems of good merchandising go far toward 
explaining the unique success he has achieved. 

Probably most of the readers of this de- 
partment are familiar in a general way with 
Mr. Fair’s methods and his attitude toward 
his business, so we don’t intend to try making 
a complete explanation of them. This story 
will attempt no more than to set down some 
of the interesting developments in the ‘‘Fair- 
Way’’ methods of merchandising, supplement- 
ing and perhaps in some particulars repeating 
the stories that have already appeared in the 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

In one of the issues for last February there 
was an account of some of the innovations 
contemplated in the Fair line of yards. One 


of these new methods was a practical survey 
of the community and the compiling of a card 
catalog of all the people in the community for 
the purpose of finding out who they were, 
whether they were owners or renters of prop- 
erty, in what g¢ondition the property was, 
what things. might reasonably be considered 
probable sellers. But these facts about the 
tarm or the town home are not necessarily the 
most important to the dealer who plans to 
create business. He needs quite as much to 
know a good many facts about the man him- 
self; if he is a farmer, whether he is a grain 
or stock farmer, whether he is a one-crop man 
or if he practices rotation of crops, just what 
crops he does raise, whether or not he has a 
silo, whether he uses a tractor, whether he 
drives a car, what kind of water system he has, 
what kind of lights he uses in his house, how 


up with the farming advice given to three out 
of five of his farmer customers. 


System Does Not Violate Personal Relations 


The local manager lists this information at 
the farm or immediately after leaving, whil 
it is fresh in his mind. But he never makes 
out his ecard in the presence of the farmer. 
People are sensitive about such things and ar: 
easily alarmed if it appears that they are be 
ing made the objects of a ‘‘system.’’ The 
Fair organization wants its contact with its 
customers to be personal and not formal. 
After the manager has listed this information 
he makes a list of the things whieh in his 
opinion might be sold to the man, This pros 
pect list is on the back of the ecard and ean 
be filled out merely by checking off a num 
bered list. There is an ingenious system ot 
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Entrance to the display room of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Wichita, Kan. At the extreme left is 
a built-in desk with disappearing chair and waste basket. Above the fireplace are shown 


photographs of the officers of the company. 


many hired men he keeps, what publications 
he reads and in general what kind of reputa- 
tion he has among his neighbors. All this in- 
formation is listed on the ecard. 


What Prospect Reads Influences His Thinking 


Now this card was made up with a good 
deal of care, and the questions are pertinent 
to the matter of selling him lumber. Take 
that question about the publications he reads. 
The old fashioned retailer might consider that 
as little useful as whether or not he snored at 
night and what he said when a tire blew out. 
But the publications a man reads gives a 
pretty good sidelight on the interest he takes 
in the country at large and in the trade pub- 
lications of his own business and the new ideas 
they can bring him. It also has another and 
highly practical application. Suppose Mr. 
Fair knows that 60 percent of his farmer cus- 
tomers read a certain farm journal. This fact 
would tell him that he himself ought to know 
what appears in that journal, for such knowl- 
edge would help him tie his own advertising 


Note the other buiit-in features 


cross indexing this prospect information on 
the front of the card so that the advertising 
department when it wishes to check up the 
prospects for new hog houses, say, can do so 
merely by running thru the one set of eards. 
Below the prospect list is a space to list the 
history of sales, showing just what efforts 
have been made to make these sales, the prog 
ress of the deal and the time when the sal 
was finally made. These eards are kept up t 
date at all times. 


Information Aids in Personal Salesmanship 


R. S. Hinman, who is head of the commu 
nity service department, has had charge of 
installing this ecard catalog. Mr. Hinman is 
personally known to hundreds of retail lumber 
dealers, as he Was formerly in charge of the 
retail service department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. In fact 
he left this position to go with Mr. Fair. - In 
his opinion the card eatalog and the collection 
of information which it makes necessary 
would probably be a paying investment if it 
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yielded nothing more than a greater familiar- 
ity on the part of the local managers with 
their customers and their customers’ needs. 
For in the final analysis, no matter how ecare- 
fully sales helps are designed, it is the man- 
ager who actually makes the sales. No survey 
will be worth much unless the man who 
makes the sales can and does use the infor- 
mation gathered. Of course the head office 
can use this information in designing adver- 
tising and in sending out sales letters; but the 
local manager closes most of the deals. If in 
getting up this catalog the manager adds to 
his own personal stock of knowledge he is 
that much better prepared to go after business 
in his casual contract with his customers. 

Survey Develops Valuable Sales Leads 

Altho the survey is not yet complete it is 
showing results that are gratifying. Mr. Hin- 
man got out a little bulletin showing the pros- 
pects developed among eighty-four country 
customers of a single yard. A further analysis 
probably would develop more prospects; but 
those listed came up while the survey was be- 
ing made. They are as follows: 
New home Grain elevator... 11 
Tenant house.... go | eee ee 31 
Addition Grain tank 
Sleeping poreh... Ventilator 
Barn Stanchions 
Implement shed.. Litter carrier.... 
Garage Hay tools........ 
Granary Barn equipment.. 
Poultry house.... Open cattle shed. 
Hog house Broom corn shed . 

Auto owners 

This, we submit, is an impressive list. We 
submit, also, that it would give any dealer 
some valuable tips about how to proceed with 
his salés eampaign. If, for instance, he was 
about to decide on a campaign to sell silos and 
upon looking over his eross index discovered 
but three prospects, he would keep that ad- 
vertising out of the papers and would go to 
see the three men personally. But if he in- 
tended to push hog houses and found sixty 
prospects on his list, he most likely would 
fire some opening guns thru the publie press 
before he went to the mat with his prospects 
in person. Notice that there are sixty-seven 
owners of automobiles among the eighty-four 
men listed and that there are but five garage 
prospects; and then note that there are fifty 
prospects for implement sheds. Apparently 
these men are convineed that an automobile 
ought to be shedded even tho a binder remains 
outside all winter. This would seem to in- 
dieate that some salesmanship has been 
brought to bear on the sale of garages that has 
been wanting in the case of implement sheds. 
This fact doubtless will mean an early and a 
persistent effort along the line of selling im- 
plement sheds. But without this impressive 
line of figures a local manager might not have 
realized that so great an opportunity existed 
for the sale of this kind of building. 
Knowledge of Territory Sure to Increase Sales 


Below are a few sentences from the bulletin 
which Mr. Hinman got out to send the man- 
agers in connection with these figures in re- 
gard to prospects, quoted above: 


‘‘The immense advantage of this infor- 
mation can be seen at once. With this 
data to guide us we can cireularize each 
prospect with exactly the literature in 
which he should be interested, and we can 
get the literature to him at the season .of 
= year when conditions are most favor- 
able, 

‘‘We also wish to point out that Mr. 
Fortna [| Mr. Fortna, it may be said, is 
the local manager who compiled this pros- 
pect list] put on his eards considerable in- 
formation in addition to answering the 
questions ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ For instance, 
he indicated that a number of men are 
interested in orchards, in irrigating on a 
large scale, in truck gardening and many 
other points that will enable us to write 
a personal letter to many of these pros- 
pects. All of this is bound to result in 

greater sales. 


‘*We again wish to emphasize the fact 
that Mr. Fortna has benefited greatly in 
compiling this information even if it 
should never be used for the purpose in- 
tended. He has gained a knowledge of 
his eustomers that he could get in no 
other way and which can’t help but pro- 
duce business for him.’’ 

Community Welfare Efforts Self Supporting 
The community service department, of 
which R. S. Hinman is director, is charged 
with advertising and sales promotion and also 
with codperation with all the agencies of the 
community, edueational, commercial, agricul- 
tural and informational, in promoting the wel- 
fare of the community. This department is 
based on a praetical idea and yet it goes well 
beyond the range of the usual ‘‘practical’’ 
plan. Perhaps Mr. Fair would have put in the 
department out of pure philanthropy, for he 
is a firm believer in community building; but 
his idea of a practical measure is one that is 
self supporting; one that gives the community 
a big forward impulse and at the same time 
expands the Fair business. In his opinion the 
two things must go together if everything is 
working as it should. 
Plans to Overcome Seasonal Dips in Volume 


The lumber business has not only been 
seasonal in its sales and profits but it has had 
its ups and downs from year to year. If a 





Big Drop in Lumber 


Reduction in price at our eleven yards 
since June 1, 1920. 


Extra ‘‘A’”’ R. C. Shingles 
Extra Clear 
No. 1 Cypress Lath 
No. 1 Y. P. Lath 
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B. Y. P. Flooring 
Sel. Oak Flooring 


Let Us Figure on Your House Bill. 
Finest Grades — Service Unsurpassed. 


Badger Lumber & Coal Co. 
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A Forceful eaten That Tells Its Own 
tor 


depression came, the lumber business was the 
first hit and the one sunk the deepest. <Ac- 
cumulated building desires then would force a 
good year with easy and voluminous sales. 
Mr. Fair has long felt that organ:zation of the 
business and study of markets could do much 
not only toward uncovering sales that other- 
wise would never have materialized but also 
toward extending the selling season to in- 
elude the entire year and to bring the lean 
years up to a higher sales mark. He has de- 
veloped a good many general ideas which he 
considered sound, but he has never had the 
time in the midst of administering a large 
business to give them practical form. Adding 
the new department was largely for the pur- 
pose of working up some of tnese ideas and 
adding them to the practical sales technique 
of the company. The community survey has 
been one of the first tasks, for it yielded much 
information necessary in putting the advertis- 
ing on the desired basis of rather exact knowl- 
edge of prospects. Another matter which had 
to come in for early development is the matter 
of financing home building, and this depart- 
ment will have something to say next week 
about the big building and loan association 
that has already been organized, tho at the 
time of my visit it had not been fully de- 
veloped. 

Work Is of Broad Scope But Has Definite Aim 


So it is easily seen that a sales promotion 
department has an unlimited field in which to 


work, and for this reason it is a little difficult 
to describe. On two successive days it may be 
working on duties as diverse as devising a way 
to reduce investment in stocks and helping to 
promote a community chorus. Its duties pre- 
sumably lie in being a medium of exchange 
between the business and the public; discover- 
ing what things will best serve the customers 
and showing the customers that they ean be 
served by the D. J. Fair Lumber Co. When a 
person recalls the fact that this company has 
never paid much attention to the traditions 
of the old retail lumber business and has in- 
sisted on selling anything in any way that 
seemed to serve the publie’s true interest, he 
realizes even more the wide scope of such a 
department’s labors. But while the seope of 
Mr. Hinman’s work must be described in 
general terms, there is nothing vague or hazy 
in the work itself. It is sharp, clear eut and 
definite, aimed at specifie and practical results. 

Effort Made to Deserve Public Confidence 

Perhaps a few quotations from one of the 
advertisements run in a local paper will give 
the reader some idea of the earnest attempt 
that is made to establish relations of con- 
fidence and trust between merchant and ecus- 
tomer and at the same time will indicate a 
part at least of the range of service: 

**You build a home once or twice in a 
lifetime. It is a matter of supreme im- 
portance to you—the happiness of your- 
self and family are deeply concerned. 
Both before and after you actually decide 
to build you naturally feel the need of 
someone to turn to for information and 
counsel. 

‘*It may be a difficulty of drainage or 
elevation. Perhaps it is a matter of ar- 
rangement. It may be a choice of ma- 
terials or type of construction. It may be 
a simple question or a complicated 
problem. 

‘¢ Whatever it may be, Fair-Way Serv- 
ice is yours for the asking, without obli- 
gation, of course. Thru years of intimate 
contact with just such problems as yours, 
involving all kinds of materials and all 
types of construction, our organization is 
equipped to give just the help you need 
in order to make your decisions. 

‘To enable you to secure your home 
we have provided, without charge to you, 
the architectural services of some of tHe 
best architects in the country, men of the 
highest professional standing. . . . 

‘¢When you build the Fair-Way you ean 
make your selection from hundreds of 
wonderful designs from these eminent 
architects, changed to suit your individual 
requirements where necessary. You can 
have your own plans, made up from your 
own pencil sketch, plus expert architee- 
tural service. You can have a duplicate 
of any other design you may have seen, 
whatever the source. 

‘‘Hand in hand with planning your 
home goes the problem of financing. Most 
people find it necessary, for one reason or 
another, to borrow in order to build. 

‘*Our organization does not make loans, 
but we will gladly help you in arranging 
to finance vour home. Don’t trust to 
hearsay. Whether you intend to build 
now or sometime in the dim future, we 
will gladly talk it over with you, without 
a particle of obligation on your part.’’ 

Goodwill Built on Service Determines Profits 


One matter of community service should be 
mentioned here, and then next week we’ll 
continue the story with some accounts of 
specific sales and the like. I have a form 
letter sent out by the company on its at- 
tractive letterhead, containing the directions 
for using and the formula for making a 
poisoned bran mash for killing the army 
worm. This pest is a great scourge in this 
part of Kansas. There is no advertising in 
the letter save the letterhead itself; but it isa 
safe guess that a farmer who had saved his 
crop by following this formula would have 2 
kindly feeling toward the Fair Lumber Co. 
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“SERVICE” IDEA RULES THIS BUSINESS 


“*Quality and Service,’’ the slogan of the O. 
D. Haskett Lumber Co., of Indianapolis, might 
well be the slogan of most any business. Given 
a suitable slogan and then a rigid policy de- 
signed to carry out to the letter every meaning 
of the slogan, most any business, whether lumber 
or not, should grow and prosper. This is what 
has happened to the Indianapolis company. 
Everything that is done at the plant is done for 
the purpose of either increasing quality or serv- 
ice to the customer. While it is not forgotten 
that the business was established to make money, 
yet this feature is subordinated to ‘‘ Quality and 
Service.’’ 

While the quality end of the slogan is all- 
important, yet there are not so many ramifica- 
tions to the subject or so much that is new that 
words need be wasted on it. Suffice it to say that 
nothing but quality goods are purchased at the 
plant. No culls, if you please. Nothing in the 
machinery line but the best and most modern— 
for Mr. Haskett believes that better service 
ean be rendered with quality lumber and ma- 
chinery. 


Delivery When Promised Is Greatest Asset 


The greatest thing in the line of service, Mr. 
Haskett believes, is getting the goods on the 
job when promised. The ability of the company 
to do this, he believes, has been the largest cash 
asset of the company. For this reason every 


selfishly given and with no ulterior motives. 
But what has been the result? 

In the first place, he is known to every busi- 
ness man in Indianapolis. He is known by most 
others, either as a speaking acquaintance or a 
‘‘reading’’ acquaintance. Because of this ac- 
quaintance he never has had to solicit business. 
It just naturally comes to the yard. This year, 
when most lumbermen were devising ways and 
means of increasing business, Mr. Haskett mere- 
ly paid more attention to service—and the busi- 
ness came. The company has done more busi- 
ness from a dollars and cents viewpoint dur- 
ing 1921 than in the same period of 1920, which 
was the biggest year in the history of the com- 
pany. If Jim Jones wants a little bill of lum- 
ber and he never before has had occasion to 
purchase lumber, he very naturally thinks of 
Mr. Haskett, for he either knows him person- 
ally or he has heard of him often. Right in 
the private office of Mr. Haskett is a little 
framed legend that tells the tale. It is: ‘‘Our 
Principal Task is Making Intimacy Stimulate 
Trade.’’ Another that tends to show the trend 
of his thought is, ‘‘ Indianapolis is the Capital 
of the Land of Opportunity.’’ 


Efficiency Savings Benefit Ultimate Consumer 


In order to cut the overhead of unloading 
and pass on this decreased cost to the much 
talked of ultimate consumer, the yard has been 











An exterior view of the main shed of the O. D. Haskett Lumber Co. This gives’ some idea of the 
length of the main building. 


improvement at the plant is made with a view 
of enabling the company to get out work more 
quickly and consequently more cheaply. From 
the office, thru the mill and out to the unloading 
tracks and the sheds and trucks the main idea 
has been to get orders out promptly. 

When a contractor calls the lumber office and 
asks when he can get the sash for Mr. Blank’s 
job, he is told the truth. This phase of the 
business has been so carefully worked out that 
the hour can be forecasted. If material has 
been promised for a certain hour on a certain 
day, it is there at that time and every effort 
is made to deliver it a little before the expira- 
tion of the time limit. Upon one man is fixed 
the responsibility for this—the yard superin- 
tendent. Even Mr. Haskett himself does not 
make delivery promises until he has consulted 
the superintendent. ‘‘We have placed this re- 
sponsibility on the superintendent,’’ said Mr. 
Haskett, ‘‘because we believe he is the man to 
know most about conditions in the yard and 
about previous orders. He has it down to a 
science now and we make a practice of never 
missing. You can see what a satisfaction it is 
to the contractor to know that a bill of gocds 
will reach the job at a certain time. He ean 
have his men on the job with the assurance 
that no loss of time will result. And, believe 
me, this practice will bring results in orders.’’ 


Intimacy with Community Stimulates Trade 


Mr. Haskett believes the idea of service can 
be carried further than one’s particular busi- 
ness; namely, civic service. He is one of those 
peculiarly constituted individuals who like to 
do something for the public good. He has been 
president of various business clubs, a director 
for six consecutive years of the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, its president for one 
term and, like most citizens of Indiana, he takes 
an active interest in politics. This service is un- 


laid out so that no hauling from the ears is 
necessary. The unloading track extends the full 
length of the yard, more than seven hundred 
feet. It is flanked on both sides by storage 
sheds. The track runs north and south and just 
on the east side of the east row of sheds is 
a tram track that connects with the mill and 
main shed at the front of the plant. In case a 
car contains stock that goes to the main shed, 
a string of tram ears is spotted at the north 
end of the yard where the railroad and tram 
tracks nearly touch. The stock is unloaded to 
the tram cars and a truck hauls the miniature 
train to the mill or main shed. Mr. Haskett 
figures that a great saving results from this ar- 
rangement and he prides himself that his is the 
only yard in the city where hauling by wagons 
or trucks is unnecessary in unloading from 
freight ears. 


Has One of Most Modern Mills in Indiana 


The plant is equipped with a special sash 


and door room. Not a 
ray of light, except arti- 
ficial, enters the room. 
This permits the sash to 
be delivered with their 





0. D. HASKETT, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Who 
Believes the Best 
Way to Get Busi- 
ness Is to Ren- 
der Service. 





natural color. The mill 

has recently been re- 

equipped with a lot of 

modern machinery and, 

while not the largest, 

yet it is one of the most modern mills in Indiana. 
Each piece of machinery has its individual 
motor and an automatic dust collector keeps the 
mill cleaner than the average. 


Finds Use of Motor Trucks Is Profitable 

For transportation the company uses trucks 
exclusively. ‘‘I believe that trucks are cheaper 
than horses and wagons,’’ said Mr. Haskett. 
‘“Not as much cheaper as the truck salesmen 
would have you believe, but cheaper. In any 
event the truck speeds up your deliveries and 
I believe would be a paying proposition for this 
reason, even if the cost of maintenance were 
greater.’’ 

The company buys its fuel and oil at whole- 
sale prices and has a special underground gaso- 
line tank and a special oil house and now Mr. 
Haskett is contemplating the addition of a 
modern garage to be located inside the plant. 


Company Air and Kiln Dries All Its Hardwood 

A modern kiln has been installed, sufficiently 
large to care for the requirements of the com- 
pany for some time. Mr. Haskett believes it 
better to air dry hardwoods for a time before 
they are put thru the kiln. Hardwoods are 
stuck and then left out after being received un- 
til it is time for them to be put thru the kiln. 
All other woods are housed under sheds and the 
sheds are so arranged that rain, sun or snow 
never reach the lumber. 


Has Had Experience in Manufacturing 


Mr. Haskett has made a complete circuit of 
the lumber business. He started as a boy in 
the lumber business in a little city north of 
Indianapolis. He helped unload from the cars, 
worked in the mill and in the office. Then he 
started in business for himself in a retail yard 
at Cicero, Ind. Later he went south and entered 
the manufacturing end and now, after learning 
as much as possible about the lumber business, 
he is again in the retail end. 


ABBREVIATIONS may be interpreted differently 
in different countries. Thus FAS in this coun- 
try means lumber graded as first and seconds. 
The same letters in England, f.a.s., mean ‘‘ free 
alongside’’ the vessel or ear on which the com 
modity is to be loaded. 














Showing the type of truck used by the O. D. Haskett Lumber Co. Lighter trucks are used for 
small quantities or rush orders. 
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To Make Money, Turn Stock Often 


Jamaica, L. I., Aug. 1—‘‘A Million Dollar 
Business a Year on a Three-acre Tract’’ is the 
vroud boast of James H. Stansbury (Inc.), 
umber retailer of Jamaica. The firm is striétty 
« father and son affair and how well it has prs- 
pered is evidenced by the fact that the businieés 
has inereased from $65,000 a year in 1908%te 
$1,000,000 in 1920. The firm’s receipts ‘Hwst 
month were $98,000, indicating that 192 bis 


destined to write a new chapter of success tir 


the company’s history. 
Has Faith in Value of His Ideas 


James H. Stansbury, president of the com- 
pany, was a foreman when he was seventeen 
years old and to his far-sightedness is attributed 
the suecess of the incorporated firm, which is 
rated just now as one of the most uptodate in 
the metropolitan district. Mr. Stansbury today 
told a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: 


When I decided to enter business for myself 
and selected this site, at the time far re- 
moved from all centers of distribution, my 
friends said, ‘“Good-by, Stansbury.’ They couldn’t 
imagine a successful lumber business being built 
in the face of obstacles we had to contend with at 
the start. I had my own ideas, however, and I 
refused many flattering offers to work for someone 
else, in order to put them into execution. 

We have spared no expense to keep our plant up- 
todate. We have had the advantage of being 


Stansbury put it, ‘‘we ask no odds of anyone.’’ 
Anything in the lumber line that goes to build 
a house may be purchased ready-made at the 
3-aere site. New machinery has replaced the old 
as the proprietors have been convinced that it 
would pay them to make a change. 

The new mill building has been used as a 
model by many other establishments in the 
metropolitan district. Everything works from 
the rear of the mill to the front, where finished 
trim is stored for delivery. Offices of the sup- 
erintendent are arranged in such a way that he 
may sit at his desk and there get a plain view 
of every workman in the place, and in round 
numbers there are one hundred of them. Each 
man is required to register by a time clock on 
entering or leaving the mill and a close tab is 
kept on the total of his daily toil. 


No Waste of Sawdust; Never a Disastrous Fire 


In addition to everything else, the company 
has its own water supply and lighting plant. 
There are three wells, sunk in the rear of the 
mill, and these are used on succeeding days. 
Pipes for the city water also are installed, but 
in twelve years the firm never has been forced 
to abandon its own source of supply. There 1s 
no waste at the Stansbury plant, for every 
particle of sawdust is utilized with a mixture 
of coal to keep the big furnace going. 

In addition to operating a small fleet of 














The above Packard truck and trailer compose part of the delivery fleet of J. H. Stansbury (Inc.). 
This truck has been in use for six years, the Stansbury firm being one of the first on Long 


Island to motorize its equipment. 
doing valiant service 


located alongside the tracks of the Long Island 
railroad and from the beginning I appreciated the 
value of the automobile truck as an adjunct in the 
‘umber business, especially where long hauls were 
to be made. We have been using automobile 
trucks for the last eight years and they are in- 
dispensable. We have one truck that has been in 
active operation for six years and it is of as 
much service today as it was the first day we put 
it into operation. 


Profit Comes From Four Turnovers a Year 


Mr. Stansbury’s right-hand man in building 
up his business, which includes dealings with 
purchasers in practically every town on Long 
[sland and in Brooklyn, has been his son, James 
C. Stansbury, seeretary and treasurer of the 
firm. The younger Stansbury gave his views 
of the successful upbuilding of a retail lumber 
enterprise as follows: 

_ The only way to make money in the lumber 
ousiness is to turn over your stock and turn it 
often. We turn our stock at least four times a 
year. It keeps us hustling, but we set a goal 


py ta and then we reach out to accom- 


Every Modern Time or Labor Saving Device 

The Stansbury plant is in every respect 
modern. Two years ago a mill equipped with 
the most modern time saving and labor saving 
devices was established, so that now from the 
time lumber arrives at the plant, as the younger 


It has cost the firm $1,000 for repairs in six years and is still 


five auto trucks and using the Long Island rail- 
road when emergency arises, the company also 
has stables on the 3-acre tract and it keeps nine 
horses available for the short hauls. A system 
of fire prevention is another feature of the 
company ’s methods and the result has been that 
the plant never has been visited by a disastrous 
blaze. 
Favors Stocking West Virginia Spruce 


There are but few grades of lumber that can 
not be purchased from Stansbury (Ine.), as the 
aim is to be prepared to meet any demand. The 
younger Stansbury, in addition to his duties 
as secretary-treasurer, is also the buyer. He is 
a great booster for West Virginia spruce and 
perhaps carries a larger stock of this than of 
either pine or fir. In this connection, he said: 

We can purchase spruce at the mills in West 
Virginia and get it here on comparatively short 
notice. It has proved very satisfactory to our 
customers and at present prices I think it has 
great merit. I believe if the competition with 
fir becomes keener that the West Virginia mill 
owners will undersell fir. Undoubtedly fir is 
gaining in popularity in the East and gaining 
fast. In fact, we carry a larger stock of fir today 
than we have ever carried, but we are used to 
spruce and are sticking to it.. 

We are handling a large volume of red cedar 
shingles just at this time and have always found 
them highly satisfactory. They are destined to 
enjoy great popularity in this territory. 


Growth Came With Building Activity 


New York, Aug. 1.—The New Jamaica Lum- 
ber Co., which started business on an open 
lot on May 19 last, has made remarkable strides 
forward during a period in which most New 
York lumbermen were complaining of slack 
business. The company has erected an office 
building and a shed that will accommodate 
500,000 feet of lumber and just now it is en- 
deavoring to secure adjacent lots for additional 
yard space. The firm has 2,500,000 feet of lum- 
ber on hand. 

When it started business, the New Jamaica 
company hired wagons and trucks for its haul- 
ing. Today it owns three auto trucks and these 
are insufficient for the firm’s needs. Deliveries 
are being made daily to Lynbrook, Rockville Cen- 
ter, Flushing, Far Rockaway and other points 
on Long Island where building construction is 
flourishing and, in fact, the company caters to 
customers in any part of the island. 

Mr. McEwen attributes the suecess of the 
new enterprise (unprecedented almost in those 
days) to the codperation of shippers who have 
enabled him to fill orders on short notice, and* 
to the fact that the yard was established ad- 
jacent to the Long Island railroad tracks. He 
also points to several large building develop- 
ments going on in the vicinity of the plant, 
notably that of one hundred eighty-eight acres 
at Floral Park, where thirty frame dwellings 
have been completed in the last few months 
and where as many more are under construction, 
and to the improvement of eighty-eight acres: 
in Queens Village, where as many more homes 
have been built by the Queens Village Corpora-. 
tion. Despite the success that the New Jamaica ' 
Lumber Co. has met, Mr. McEwen is not en-‘ 
thusiastie about business conditions. He said: ° 

Business has been spasmodic with us, and that" 
describes the situation now. We got in on the 
erest of a building wave and were off to a good 
start. Our pace has been slackened at times, but 
it has never stopped and in spurts we have gone. 
ahead at breakneck speed. Labor is injuring 
business to a certain extent and I believe the next. 
few months will be more quiet with us unless 
wages come down. If labor does its part, I be- 
lieve building will keep up and lumbermen in the 
Long Island district will enjoy a season of fair 
prosperity. 

The New Jamaica company reports white pine 
in good demand, and Mr. McEwen’s personal 
opinion is that fir will outrun spruce in the race 
for popularity as a building material. 


Everybody Boosts Building 
RocKrorD, Inu., Aug. 2.—All of those inter- 
ested in building are doing all they can to pro-' 
mote construction work in this city. The theme 


is ‘‘Let Us Build Now.’’ One evidence of this 
campaign is the publication from time to 
time in the Rockford papers of what may be 
termed a full page community building adver- 
tisement. In the center of this ad are shown 
an elevation and floor plans together with a 
description of a modern and attractive resi- 
dence. Grouped all about the central piece 
are advertisements of some twenty-seven differ- 
ent firms interested in one way or another in 
promoting building. Lumber interests are well 
represented by a number of prominent retail 
firms, but almost every line of business is also 
represented; for example, a bank has space, 
while numerous hardware and plumbing dealers, 
a storage battery company, electricians, a haul- 
ing firm, a decorator and _ builders like- 
wise join in using the space. This advertising: 
is arousing a great deal of interest and numer- 
ous inquiries are being received by the various 
firms contributing. 


Boardwalk for Coney 


New York, Aug. 1.—A boardwalk to eclipse: 
that at Atlantic City—or any other in the world 
for that matter—was assured for Coney Island 
by the authorization of the project last week by 
the city board of estimate and apportionment. 
It was announced that the boardwalk would be 
ready, in part at least, by this time next year. 
The cost will be $1,900,000 and it will extend 
from Ocean Parkway to West Thirty-seventh 
Street. 
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CLUB ACTIVITIES, OUTDOORS AND IN 


ZIP GOES ON ZIPPY PICNIC 

DENVER, CoLo., Aug. 1.—All the zip was 
taken out of Denver Saturday, July 23.: S’true! 
If you don’t believe it look at the accompany- 
ing picture and be convinced. It’s an ‘‘all in 
all’’ of the famous ‘‘ Zip Club’’ of the McPhee 
& MeGinnity Co., purveyors of lumber, build- 
mg materials and service to Denver and its 
envirgns. It was taken at Pine Crest, Colo., 
fifty-two miles south of Denver, where the club 
staged its fourth annual picnic. 

The office, yards, mills and retail stores of the 
company were closed for the occasion. The pic 
nie was one of those ‘‘a lovely time was had 
by all’’ affairs, in every sense of the word. And 
it was all ‘‘on the company!’’ Pine Crest, one 
of the most beautiful summer resorts in Colo 
rado, was leased for the day, the lease including 
the exclusive use of the swimming pool, dancing 
pavilion, bowling alleys, baseball field, check 
room ete. The picnickers—seven hundred fifty 
strong—were taken to the resort and back home 
on a special train. Even the weather man was 
agreeable. He provided a sunny, but comfort- 
ably cool day, with a refreshing shower at the 
end to top things off. 


Arrangements for the picnie were in charge 
of committees. made up.of members of the Zip 
Club, a social organization of employees of the 
MePhee & MeGinnity Co. The president of the 
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brief but fitting and appreciated address was 
made by Mr. Fish. The fine and in every way 
uptodate offices of the lumber company came in 
for many expressions of admiration from the 
visitors. The big new sawmill was thoroly in- 
spected, and the newspaper men were much im 
pressed by what they saw, the magnitude and 
extensive mechanical equipment of a modern 
lumbering operation being a revelation to many 
of them. The local band, composed of employees 
of the company, rendered a number of. selec 
tions in a very creditable manner, altho or 
ganized only about a year ago. 
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A STRONG PLEA FOR CO-OPERATION 


ELcHo, Wis., Aug. 1.—The Wisconsin Lum- 
bermen’s Club held its annual summer outing at 
Elcho, Wis., on July 28, as guest of Charles W. 
Fish, president of the Charles W. Fish Lumber 
Co. At noon the members assembled at the 
Muskie Inn, Elecho, a widely known summer 
resort, and were served a fine luncheon. Many 
of the dealers brought their wives and families 
with them, and the crowd was very happy and 
congenial, 

The dealers’ elubs thruout Wisconsin believe 
that ‘‘singing clubs are winning c¢lubs.’’ The 
valley lumbermen’s club is a winner. The Eleho 
dealers’ male quartet, consisting of Messrs. 


the adoption of the county agent plan. A three 
days’ celebration will be held, for which a very 
strong program has been prepared. That fo: 
the community the retailer performs services 
that are neeessary for its development is fully 
appreciated by Mr. West. Between him and the 
retailers there has been a fine spirit of co 
operation which has benefited the entire county. 

B. A. Benson, sales manager of the Curtis & 
Yale Co., Wausau, spoke on the millwork situ 
ation, also stating that he was a very firm be 
liever in the development of a cordial spirit of 
cooperation between all branches of the lumber 
industry. 

W. H. Thom, of Wausau, president of the 
club, was unavoidably detained at home. In his 
absence, Secretary D. S. Montgomery, of the 
State association, presided. 

The next meeting of the club will be held at 
Rhinelander, Wis., on Sept. 15, and for that date 
there is planned a trip by logging railroad to one 
of the camps of the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., 
where the dealers will partake of lunch as guests 
of John D. Mylrea, president of the Thunder 
Lake company. 


TWO THOUSAND FROLIC ON BEACH 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 30.—This has been 
a great day for the employees of the Bloede| 
Donovan Lumber Mills. From morning unti! 





ANNUAL OUTING, JULY 23, OF THE ZIP CLUB OF THE McPHEE & McGINNITY CO. AT 


club is Jack Boyne, of the glass department. 
The executive committee is made up of Bert 
O’Neil, of the woodworking mill; Harry Bar- 
ton, manager of the retail paint store, and A. 
S. Chappell, advertising manager. These men, 
ably assisted by seventy or eighty workers, both 
men and women, from all departments, put 
over an ambitious program without a hitch. 

President W. P. McPhee, Secretary J. E. 
McPhee, Vice Presidents George A. Bushnell 
and L. T.-Minehart, and Assistant Secretary 
W. M. Davenport were ‘‘among those present. ’’ 

The usual games were indulged in, the single 
ladies defeating the married ladies in a ball 
game and the demon horseshoe pitchers of the 
woodworking department putting it over their 
rivals from the yard and trucking departments. 

Lunch was served at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, ice cream in abundance was passed out, 
and a 5-piece orchestra played for those who 
preferred dancing to the swimming pool or 
athletic games. 


LUMBERMAN ENTERTAINS EDITORS 


Excuo, Wis., Aug. 1—The Wisconsin Press 
Association was royally entertained here on 
Tuesday of last week by Charles W. Fish, presi- 
dent Charles W. Fish Lumber Co. It was the 
annual outing of the press association. A fine 
banquet was tendered the visitors, at whieh a 


Shepeck, Singer, Fenton and Sutliff, weleomed 
the guests; and a very hearty response was ren- 
dered by the Wausau quartet, consisting of 
Messrs. Johnson, Crocker, Morisette and Benson. 
A ladies’ quartet composed of Mesdames Sutliff, 
Crocker and Morisette and Miss Benson very 
cleverly rounded out the musical program, but 
the ladies called for assistance to enable them to 
make a strong finish. The able assistants dis- 
played no hesitation about rendering ‘‘ first 
aid.’’ 

Following luncheon the gentlemen adjourned 
to the directors’ room in the Fish Lumber Co.’s 
office, where a very interesting business session 
was held. Mr. Fish welcomed the dealers to 
Elcho on behalf of the five retail yards and five 
sawmills which he operates. He explained 
thoroly to the dealers the many perplexing difti- 
culties under which the hemlock industry was 
laboring, and urged a stronger spirit of co- 
operation between the retailers and the manu- 
facturers of Wisconsin. Mr. Fish’s remarks 
were well received and gave to the dealers a 
clearer understanding of present hemlock condi- 
tions. 

C. P. West, county agent of Oneida County, 
told of the work being done along agricultural 
lines. Oneida was the first county in the United 
States to employ such an official and on Aug. 
10-11-12 will celebrate the tenth anniversary 01 


evening they have frolicked on Cottonwood 
Beach, twenty-five miles north of Bellingham. 
to which they were conveyed in automobiles, and 
there has been something new every minute 
The ocecasién was the employees’ annual picni 
and more than two thousand persons attended 
it, including Vice President J. J. Donovan, sec 
retary James H. Prentice and General Super 
intendent C. L. Flynn. President J. H. Bloede! 
would have been here had be been in the North 
west, but he is in Europe with his family, seek 
ing a wider market for Douglas fir as well as 
pleasure. These officials manifested a genuine 
interest in the outing. 

This year’s picnic was under the genera! 
direction of Thomas S. Huston, who had a lot 
of able assistants. He and his aides arranged 
a long program of sports both on land and 
water and offered prizes for every event. Also 
a pavilion had been especially built for danc 
ing, for which first class music was provided. 
During the day, too, the Bloedel Donovan Lum 
ber Mills’ band, composed of employees of the 
company and directed by C. B. Coplin, a barber, 
entertained with a number of selections. Every 
one of the company’s mills and camps was 
well represented and again were shown proofs 
of the operation of the fraternal spirit tha! 
has been noticeable since the shop committee 
plan was put into effect in its plants. 
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TRIUMPHANT LADIES’ TEAM GLOATS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 2.—W. Perey Hub- 
bard, executive secretary of district No. 1, Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, who man- 
aged the victorious lumber ladies’ baseball team 
in its contest with a team of male lumbermen 
at the recent outing of the association, has sent 
challenges to each district in the State associa- 
tion offering to play a match game with a 
selected team from the districts. Mr. Hubbard 
deelares his team has real baseball class and he 
is confident that it can take the measure of any 
team gathered among the members of the dis 
tricts. 
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ENGINEERS SHOULD HELP CONSERVE 

Tacoma, WASH., July 30.—The part that en- 
vineers and architects can play in making the 
cutting of lumber economical for millmen, with 
consequent advantage in a reduced price of lum- 
her, was explained to the members of the 
Tacoma chapter of the American Association of 
ngineers at the regular meeting July 27, by 
Paul Johns, president of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Tacoma, 

Mr. Johns urged that engineers and architects 
be less conservative in their specifications, 
considering well the material best adapted 
for their requirements, rather than following 
some time honored standard without  con- 
sideration for utility. Timbers with firm knots 
may be stronger than clear sticks cut from 
the heart of overmature trees, he explained. 
The wider a timber of thin dimensions must be 





lumbermen have been adjusted and that pros- 
pects for a busy fall season are unusually bright. 


IN THE SAWDUST LEAGUE 

D’Lo, Miss., Aug. 1.—The local baseball 
team, composed of employees of the Finkbine 
Lumber Co., rode roughshod over the Collins 
team last ‘Lhursday, winning by a seore of 8 to 
0. Lyles pitched shutout ball, allowing only 
four scattered hits, and striking out eight men. 
The visitors were unable to get a man past 
second base. Therrell made a sensational catch 
in center, and Ramsey duplicated the feat at 
short. C. Lyles and Allen led the swatting. 

On July 23 the Wiggins team of Finkbine 
employees played the Gulfport nine, defeating 
them by 19 to 0. Heavy hitting and fast 
fielding distinguished the Wiggins aggregation. 
White, pitching for Wiggins, allowed only two 
hits. 

THEY DON’T NEED ‘‘TEAR TUBS’’ 

New ORLEANS, La., Aug. 1—The New Or- 
leans Lumbermen’s Club last Tuesday held its 
last weekly luncheon in the old quarters. As the 
lease expires Aug. 1 and the new quarters are 
not quite ready for occupancy, Vice President 
T. B. Carre, who presided, announced that the 
next luncheon would be given in a private dining 
room at the Monteleone Hotel. 

The ‘‘principal talk’’ feature was dispensed 
with and the luncheon hour was devoted to in- 
formal discussion of market conditions. After 


PINE CREST, COLO., TO WHICH 750 PICNICKERS JOURNEYED BY SPECIAL TRAIN 


cut the more chances of waste must the mill 
take in cutting it, Mr. Johns pointed out. This 
tactor and the demand for odd-sized lumber is 
one reason why the price of dimension lumber 
must be increased. He charged the engineers 
with often using timbers of more strength than 
necessary and thus wasting the resources of the 
forests. 

The Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma canceled 
the regular meeting scheduled for July 27, the 
time being devoted to the entertainment of lum- 
bermen here for the three conventions now in 
session. 


TO ENTERTAIN 500 RETAILERS 

NEWARK, N. J., Aug. 1—Some time this 
month the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association 
will hold an outing in connection with the New 
York Lumber Trade Association, and according 
to present plans the site of the frolic will be 
‘*somewhere’’ in New Jersey. 

It is planned to entertain at least five hundred 
lumbermen, including representatives of the New 
York State retail association, the Connecticut 
and Westchester associations and the Pennsyl- 
vanla association, making the affair the most 
pretentious of its kind ever held in the East. 

John G, Whittier, secretary of the New Jersey 
association, said before leaving the city for a 
vacation that labor troubles for the New Jersey 


listening to the comments of a half dozen speak 
ers, R. G. Robinson suggested that the house 
committee be instructed to equip the club rooms 
with ‘‘tear jugs.’’ After the next half dozen 
commentators had concluded their remarks, Mr. 
Robinson amended his suggestion by proposing 
the installation of ‘‘tear tubs’’ instead of jugs. 
Thereafter the clouds lifted somewhat and sub- 
sequent speakers found it possible to point out 
patches of clear sky in the market outlook. 
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TALKS ON SELLING HOMES 

SPOKANE, WASH., July 30.—A special din- 
ner meeting of the Elkad Elko Club was held 
Thursday night in honor of F. Clay Hill, of 
the Clay N. Hill Co., of Brookfield, Mo. Andrew 
MacCuaig, president of the Exchange Lumber 
Co. and of the club, presided. 

Mr. Hill spoke on modern methods of mer- 
chandising lumber saying that the methods of 
dispasing of their produce, or their want of 
method, was responsible for the competition of 
the ready-eut concerns and the mail order 
houses. 

In the middle West it has been found out, 
he said, that by emphasizing homelike sur- 
roundings and suggestions the confidence of 
the people is gained. 

‘*Then, too, in the middle West they lay 
themselves out to be of service,’’ said Mr. Hill. 


‘‘In the middle West they have found the 
necessity for establishing building and loan 
associations to enable people to build their 
homes on the instalment plan. I suggest the 
founding of community centers, consolidated 
high school districts and other methods of keep- 
ing people in the healthful surroundings of 
country homes. ’’ 


ROTARIANS AFLOAT RADIO GREETINGS 


Jackson, Miss., Aug. 1—At the regular 
weekly luncheon of the Jackson Lumbermen’s 
Club, held Thursday noon, the: attendance was 
very good and the lunch excellent. 

A committee, composed of J. G. Kennedy, 
J. L. Moore and J. W. Bertrand, was appointed 
to arrange programs for meetings during 
August. M. 8S. Enochs extended an invitation 
to take luncheon at the Enochs factory. It was 
also suggested that a meeting be held at Liv- 
ingston Park. 

Another angle of the traffic bureau matter 
eame up when Mr. Bertrand was appointed to 
ascertain the feasibility of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association’s establishing a branch 
in Jackson. 

Motion was carried that the club entertain vis- 
iting Hoo-Hoo officials Aug. 11, and Mr. Haynes 
was selected to extend invitations. 

Radio greetings from Messrs. T. K. Currie 
and Carl Faust, lumbermen of this city now 
aboard the La France returning from the Inter- 
national Rotary Conference, were conveyed to 
the club by President Klumb. 


HOO-HOO CLUB BOOSTS FORESTRY 

ATLANTA, Ga., Aug. 1—The Atlanta Hoo- 
Hoo Club has formally adopted its constitu- 
tion and bylaws, and meetings will hereafter 
be held every month.. Most of the leading lum- 
ber dealers of Atlanta are now members. 

A resolution has been adopted by the club 
strongly commending the work and the future 
plans of the Southern Forestry Congress, which 
held its third annual meeting in this city July 
20 to 22. In the resolution the club pledged 
itself to render all the aid in its power to for- 
ward the work of the congress, and codperate 
in efforts to bring about legislation that will 
upbuild and protect southern forests. 


INVITES PRESIDENT TO FRESNO 

FRESNO, Cauir., Aug. 1—Charles D. Le- 
Master, Vicegerent Snark, San Joaquin Valley 
district, has extended to President Harding an 
invitation to be present at the thirtieth an- 
nual round table convention of the Concaten- 
ated Order of Hoo-Hoo that is to be held in 
Fresno on Sept. 8, 9 and 10. President Hard- 
ing’s number in the order is 14945. Mr. Le- 
Master, who is also general chairman of the 
annual, says that from all indications there 
will be a large attendance at this thirtieth round 
table convention. 
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Meetings of National Directors, West Coast Forest Products 


Tacoma, WaAsH., July 30.—With today’s 
hegira of lumbermen to Paradise Inn there has 
come to an end the most eventful assemblage 
of the kind ever held in this part of the world. 
Representatives of America’s second greatest 
industry were present not only from every part 
of the Pacific coast, but from practically every 
producing and sales section of the United States. 
Wednesday morning occurred the meeting in the 
Tacoma Hotel of the board of directors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
a session which continued into the afternoon; 
and in the evening there took place a dinner 
at the Union Club in honor of the National 
directors. Thursday was given over to a confer- 
ence between exponents of the industry and the 
Forest Policy Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. This session, 
which was largely attended, was held in the 
Tacoma Hotel up to noon; and in the afternoon 
the visitors were taken into one of the logging 
operations of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. Thursday afternoon also the West Coast 
Forest Products Bureau held its first annual 
meeting in the assembly hall of the Commercial 
Club, evolving an occasion which instantly was 
heralded as historic not only for its constructive 
influence but as distinguishing the first time the 
three elements of the forest industry—the log- 
gers, the manufacturers and the wholesalers— 
entered harmoniously, enthusiastically and ser- 
iously into the work of market extension and 
mutual uplift. Friday afternoon marked the 
general meeting of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, at the Commercial Club, 
and Friday evening a dinner given by the 
association to visiting lumbermen. Today the 
lumbermen assembled on the mountain, there- 
by bringing to a close in a fitting manner a 
gathering of monumental and historic import- 
ance. 


Consider Problems of Industry 


Opening the fireworks for the first session of 
the series of important midsummer meetings 
held here this week, President J. H. Kirby, 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, called the board of directors of that or- 
ganization to order at the Tacoma Hotel at 10:30 
Wednesday morning. President Kirby spoke to 
the assembled lumbermen for nearly twenty 
minutes, in -his typical easy manner telling them 
frankly of the present depressed condition of the 
lumber business, and for that matter of all 
business in the United States. He regretted 
that he could not bring an optimistic message 
to the westerners, but with all the natural 
optimism of the genuine lumberman he pic- 
tured the early future as a bright and happy 
prospect. He stated that the industry had been 
suffering from shell shock the same as any 
other industry since the war, but he expected 
it to recover within the next few months and 
go on bigger and better than ever. 
National’s Credit Corporation Changes Name 

Secretary-manager Wilson Compton, of the 
National association, reported on the associa- 
tion’s ~ finances, which are in_ excellent 
condition. He then brought up the subject of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit 
Corporation, which is the credit rating organiza- 
tion affiliated with the National association, 
the board of directors of the latter named 
company being identical with that of the Na- 
tional association. Mr. Compton brought to 
the directors some recommendations from Super- 
intendent Beiderman and they were handled as 
recommendations from the board of directors 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation to the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corpora- 
tion. Probably the action of most interest was 
the changing of the name, which it has long 
been felt was entirely too long. The recom- 
mendation of the superintendent was approved, 
which will mean changing the name to National 
Lumber Credits (Inc.). 

It has long been known to many members of 
the National association that the traffic de- 


partment was not operating to advantage and 
that it is practically an impossibility to get the 
different regional associations together on rate 
matters, and distribution of cars and other 
similar questions. Therefore it was thought 
advisable to discontinue the present traffic de- 
partment of the association, and particularly 
at this time, as the director of the department, 
Mr. Carnahan has resigned effective Aug. 1. 
It was on the recommendation both of the 
secretary-manager of the association and of 
Junius H. Browne, chairman of the traffic com- 
mittee of the association, that this department 
was discontinued. In bringing this matter to 
the attention of the directors Secretary Compton 
paid a high tribute to the ability and efficiency 
of the traffic director, Mr. Carnahan. 


Should Change ‘‘Invested Capital’’ Rule 


A report of the advisory tax committee of 
the association was read, with some recom- 
mendations made at the June 17 meeting of 
that committee in Chicago. Lumbermen, of 
course, are very much interested, as they are 
very much affected by some of the shortcomings 





David L. Goodwillie, in commenting 
upon the western meetings held by the 
National Forestry Policy Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, said: ‘‘The personal effect, as 
I get it, is retroactive, for our commit- 
tee has brought to the West from the 
East a message of good will, and we 
have been able to show that there is 
some foundation for the feeling that 
exists in the East about general lumber 
conditions and the necessity of reforest- 
ing. The retroactive effect is that we 
men will take home with us a great 
many of the problems of the western 
lumbermen that we never heard of, at 
least did not realize sufficiently to con- 
sider, and I am sure that if the work of 
this committee accomplishes nothing 
definite, the greater results will be the 
fact that the East will understand the 
West better, and the West will know 
that the East is friendly but still has 
reason to be serious on the subject of 
the perpetuation of the forests.’’ 











of the present Federal tax laws, one of the 
most unfair provisions being the present defini- 
tion of ‘‘invested capital’’ in the excess profits 
tax law. It is the lumberman, one of the very 
few producers who have to carry many years 
supply of raw material, who is adversely affect- 
ed by the rulings on this question. The directors 
expressed themselves as in accord with the com- 
mittee’s ideas that if the excess profits tax law 
is not repealed by the present Congress, at least 
this objectionable feature should be changed. 
They are also of the opinion that revenue laws 
should be amended so as to allow of recovery 
of net losses. The committee’s report also 
stated that it favored the discontinuance 
of the issuing of tax exempt securities for the 
reason that these securities get money out of 
the home building channels and thereby pre- 
vent construction as investors will not buy 
mortgages when tax exempt securities are to 
be had. A resolution by the board of directors 
expressed their thanks and appreciation for the 
work of the tax committee and the careful 
preparation of their recommendations. 


Would Reiterate Endorsement of Snell Bill 


The chairman invited George S. Long, chair- 
man of the forestry committee, to tell the lum- 
bermen something about the Snell bill now be- 
fore Congress and which the forestry commit- 
tee favors as better than any other legisla- 
tion that has yet been offered. Mr. Long said 
that many who are enemies of lumbermen have 
opposed this bill and have even managed to 


throw dust in the eyes of lumbermen themselves 
so that some of them doubt the wisdom of the 
bill. He thought it was time for the Nationa! 
association, which has already gone on record 
as favoring this bill, to reiterate its sanction of 
the principles it embodies, and suggested that 
some action be taken by the board. After some 
discussion by the board, Mr. Long was asked 
to prepare a statement on the subject which 
— be submitted to the board the following 
ay. 
Discuss Policy for National Advertising 


Secretary Compton explained the work of 
the National Industrial Conference, which has 
about thirty associations numbered among its 
members, and a motion prevailed authorizing 
him to make application for affiliation with this 
organization. 

The publicity campaign of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association was brought up 
for discussion and Secretary Compton explained 
the starting of the campaign and the many 
criticisms that had come to the executive com- 
mittee and the advertising committee on the 
first copy that appeared. Following the ad- 
vent of these criticisms the executive commit- 
tee and the advertising committee had met with 
the advertising agency’s president, Mr. Lee, 
and then several changes had been made or sug- 
gested that were now brought up to the directors 
of the association for criticism or approval. 
There had been criticism of the means used and 
criticisms of the copy from many directions. 
As a result the recommendation was made that 
the association drop the use of the Saturday 
Evening Post, which in the original budget had 
been allotted about one-third of the appropria- 
tion, and also the farm journals, not because 
the farm journals were considered poor mediums 
but because the size of the appropriation did 
not allow use of enough space to be effective. 


Publicity Director Favors Snappy, Definite Ads 


Edgar P. Allen, the publicity director of the 
association, had come into this work since the 
original campaign was outlined and he, together 
with the advertising committee, has recommended 
that for the remainder of this year the publicity 
be limited to newspapers and trade journals. 

Secretary Compton read two samples of copy, 
one a 1,000-line ad which would tell quite a 
story, and the other a 420-line ad which was 
more of the style of short, cryptic sentences 
not giving too much detail. A committe: 
quickly approved the latter type of copy. Mr 
Allen was in favor of the shorter, snappier 
copy, saying that he believed in shorter and 
more frequent ‘‘punches.’’ He also had been 
in favor of making the newspaper campaign 
more national in character and said that b) 
eliminating the Saturday Evening Post adver 
tising and cutting down the size of copy thie 
association would be enabled to add about fifty 
papers to its original list. He also spoke o! 
the publicity side of the matter and said that 
lumber must have a definite message, that there 
must be an affirmative policy or no medium or 
copy would be effective. He also told of the 
editorial matter appearing in papers and sail 
that if lumber expected to get on the first pages 
of American papers it must be a first pag 
industry, it must be up and doing things wort! 
while. From what he had heard at the meet 
ing that day he believed that the member: 
were in earnest and working toward many things 
of great public importance in a big and broad 
way which would make them worth while. Th: 
recommendations of the publicity committee 4s 
read by the secretary-manager were approve’ 
by the board of directors. 

Lumbermen Comment on Publicity Policy 


In commenting on this subject, Maj. 19} 
G. Griggs, formerly president of the Nationa: 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, said a few 
words to bring out the great importance 0: 
the publicity campaign and told the directors 
that in his opinion they were dealing with the 
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very vitals of the industry and the association. 

Paul Johns, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Tacoma, was also present and made a 
short talk on the value of advertising wood. 
He spoke in favor of the use of small news- 
papers scattered over the country. 

F. G. Wisner, Laurel, Miss., called attention 
to the importance of educating lumbermen 
themselves on these subjects and drew atten- 
tion to the fact that this is a publicity cam- 
paign rather than a lumber advertising cam- 
paign. He also took occasion to endorse the 
choice of the advertising committee in their 
appointment of the publicity director, Edward 
P, Allen. 

The subject of codperation with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of the United States on trade 
statistics was brought before the directors. The 
Hoover plan was gone over and it was gen- 
erally conceded to be a forward step. 


Prominent Texan Sends His Regrets 


President Kirby read a wire from the son 
of A. L. Clark, of Dallas, Tex., who had hoped 
to be present at this meeting and who has al- 
ways taken such an active part in association 
affairs. Mr. Clark, thru his son, expressed re- 
gret at not being able to attend the meeting on 
account of his illness and sent good wishes and 
a cheery message to the members of the National 
association assembled here. Mr. Clark, who was 
until recently president of the Southern Pine 
Association, is also heavily interested in lumber 
operations on the north Pacific coast and is one 
of the best known lumber manufacturers in the 
United States. On motion by President Vin- 
nedge, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, the president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was requested to 
wire Mr. Clark the felicitations of the board 
of directors and the appreciation of his interest 
and work for the industry, with hope for his 
speedy recovery. : 

President Kirby also read a comprehensive 
letter from Attorney Boyle dealing with many 
of the legal phases of the work of the National 
association during the last year, following which 
the meeting was adjourned subject to the call 
of the president, to consider the report of the 
forestry committee at such time as it has been 
presented. 

During the noon interim the directors and 
interested lumbermen who were meeting with 
them were the guests of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association at a luncheon in the 
Tacoma Hotel, where a huge baked salmon was 
the piece de resistance. 


Lumbermen and Committee Dine 


The directors of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association after their long and 
interesting session, which did not adjourn 
until almost 6 p. m. Wednesday, were 
glad of a little relaxation and an op- 
portunity to walk a few blocks up to the 
Union Club, where together with the members 
of the so called Goodwillie committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
they were guests at a most enjoyable dinner. 
Wit and good fellowship were the order of the 
evening and lumbermen from the East and West 
and North and South were glad to mingle. 

Following the very excellent dinner, Paul 
Johns, president of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club, first introduced to the lumbermen and 
committeemen three of Tacoma’s prominent 
bankers and then turned the meeting over to 
Maj. E. G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., this city. He did not 
bother to introduce Maj. Griggs, already well 
known to everybody connected with lumber in 
the West, and very largely thruout the United 
States, but he did remark with a ring of sincer- 
ity, ‘‘We in Tacoma are all proud of Maj. 
Griggs.’?’ 

Maj. Griggs, is assuming the réle of honor 
for the evening, first introduced George S. 
Long as the ‘‘ Nestor’’ of the west Coast lumber 
industry. 


Asks That Industry Aid Forestry Committee 


Mr. Long first took occasion to object to the 
title which Maj. Griggs has so often applied 
to him and then kept the party convulsed with 
a few good stories. Mr. Long spoke optimis- 
tically regarding the industry. He said in part: 
‘“We have had our case diagnosed many times 
by many people and have neen told we are 
very sick, but we will get well.’’ He said that 
this committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States had come from the people 
of the United States. He admitted that lum- 
bermen had not done all that they should do 
regarding conservation in the past when nobody 
realized its importance but he stated that they 
would be derelict in their duty if they did not 
now do what they could to help this movement. 
He told the committee that they would find on 
the Pacific coast sympathy for all their prob- 
lems and asked that the committee explain its 
mission to those present. 


Coast Millmen’s President Welcomes Visitors 
President R. W. Vinnedge, of the West Coast 


pleasure of the committee at meeting the men 
of the West Coast association and at the hearty 
welcome and the display of good fellowship. 
He explained that the forestry committee was 
not ‘‘butting in’’ on the lumbermen nor did 
it wish to interfere with their business, but 
that the subject of forestry has come to be one 
of a great deal of importance to the country 
at large. He asked for the help and advice of 
the lumbermen. Chairman Goodwillie intro- 
duced each member of the committee present. 
He then told of the general ideas which the com- 
mittee has so far gathered regarding forestry 
problems. 

Dr. Hugh Baker, who was introduced as a 
forester and a business man, said he considered 
it quite significant that the men of the lumber 
industry have seen fit to codperate with the 
committee to such a desirable extent. He stated 
that as far as the West was concerned no doubt 
80 percent or more of reforestation was fire 
prevention. He also brought up the subject of 
the peculiar system of taxation that has caused 
the cutting of timber in a way that did not 
tend to the permanency of forests. 








David L. Goodwillie, John H. Kirby and E. G. Griggs at St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co.’s Camp 


Lumbermen’s Association, responded to a 
laudatory introduction from Maj. Griggs, who 
said that Mr. Vinnedge speaks for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

Mr. Vinnedge prefaced his remarks by stat- 
ing that the reason why he happened to be 
president of tle West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation was that following the war there was 
a severe labor shortage in the west Coast lum- 
ber territory and he had therefore been picked 
for the job. In that position he had the honor 
and privilege of welcoming the directors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and the committee known as the Goodwillie com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States. 


Members of Forestry Committee Explain 


Following Mr. Vinnedge, Maj. Griggs intro- 
duced Chairman Goodwillie, saying: ‘‘He is 
a lumberman; he is one of us. I have been 
sitting beside him just long enough to have 
reached that point where I call him Dave.’’ 
Maj. Griggs asked Mr. Goodwillie to take charge 
of the meeting while the members of his com- 
mittee were given an opportunity to explain 
their mission. Chairman Goodwillie acknowl- 
edged the compliment and asked Dr. Henry S. 
Drinker to speak on behalf of the committee. 

Dr. Drinker expressed his pleasure and the 


The chairman then 
ealled on F. C. Knapp, 
as the Pacific coast 
member of the com- 
mittee, and stated that 
it was at Mr. Knapp’s 
suggestion and almost 
insistence that the 
committee had decided 
to come to the Pacific 
coast. Mr. Knapp made 
a mirth provoking 
statement of his expe- 
rience as a lumberman 
and ship builder, bring- 
ing in some of his 
friends and some of 
his former acquaint- 
ances in the East and 
North before he be- 
came a Pacifie coast 
lumberman. Later he 
discussed the serious 
phases of the work of 
the committee. Mr. 
Knapp thanked the 
other members of the 
committee for their 
consideration for 
leaving their business 
two thousand miles 
away to study the 
problems of the West. 


Texan Gives the Lumberman’s Viewpoint 


Before turning the evening’s program back 
to Maj. Griggs, Chairman Goodwillie called on 
President J. H. Kirby, of the National associa- 
tion, saying that while he was not on their 
committee, he should have been on the cemmit- 
tee, and that he was one of the best known 
lumbermen in the United States. He said he 
is a ‘‘humdinger’’ from Houston and he wanted 
him to say a word to the committee. 

President Kirby complimented the ‘‘ western 
boosters’’ and said that he admired them for 
their boosting. He said that lumbermen were 
now in the ‘‘dumps’’ but predicted that a 
‘‘rise’?’ was sure to come in the very near fu- 
ture. He told the committee that he believed 
the lumbermen had conserved their timber sup- 
ply to the extent of their comprehension and 
the possibilities. He advised the committee to 
steer away from Government regulation of in- 
dustry. He expressed the opinion that re- 
forestation is largely a matter of taxation and 
that taxation is also a matter largely of State 
control rather than Federal control. 

On conclusion of President Kirby’s remarks, 
J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, Bellingham, asked the chairman to 
please have it appear in the record that ‘‘Gen- 
eral’’ Kirby had addressed the meeting, there- 
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by promoting him at one jump from ‘‘colonel’’ 
to ‘‘general.’’ 
Public Sentiment Favors Yield Tax on Timber 

Chairman Goodwillie also called on Dr, Henry 
S. Drinker to tell something of the taxation 
subeommittee’s work in connection with the 
inquiries on reforestation. Dr. Drinker, presi- 
dent emeritus of Lehigh University, told of 
the comprehensive way in which the committee 
had obtained information on the subject of 
timber taxation and said that from these reports 
there seemed to be a very general sentiment 
in favor of a yield tax for timber. 

Maj. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., invited the members of 
the Goodwillie committee and the National’s 
directors to go up to the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co.’s operations the next day. He was 
very anxious for them to go up and actually see 
the operations and see the cut-over land and 
be on the ground to judge of the wastefulness 
and other things of which lumbermen are ac- 
cused. : 

The very enjoyable affair was concluded with 
a few good natured remarks by the west Coast’s 
gifted lumber orator, J. J. Donovan. 


Forestry Policy Committee 


At the close of Thursday’s conference be- 
tween the National Forestry Policy Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and representative lumbermen of the 
Pacifie Northwest, Chairman David L. Good- 
willie, of Chicago, gave this summary for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

As to the committee, the conservative members 
from the Atlantic seaboard have found that the 
men of the west Coast are of the same type, face 
the same problems, and are the some good fel- 
lows as are the men of the Atlantic States. 

The committee, by coming to the west Coast, 
has discovered and diagnosed the various prob- 
lems of the lumbermen. We have found them to 
be such probiems as if properly studied and in- 
telligently handled would go a great way toward 
better conservation; that taxation and too much 
regulation of the industries often tend toward 
placing the supply of lumber out of line with the 
demand, and are the two great features operating 
against real forest conservation and the husband- 
ing of these vast resources. 5 

Thanks West for Its Cordial Support 

The committee has been accorded universal sup- 
port in these western cities; no detail of business 
has been withheld, and every opportunity has been 
given that would offer the committee the informa- 
tion it desires. Even if this information might 
be considered private, the lumbermen of the Pa- 
cific coast have freely codperated with the com- 
mittee, and have opened up every avenue desired ; 
and I speak the sentiment of the entire committee 
when I say that we want the men of the Pacific 
coast, including the entire lumber fraternity, as 
well as the timber owners, to receive thru the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this expression of our ap- 
preciation. 

Chairman Goodwillie made it plain that the 
desire of the committee for information had 
been gratified; he pointed out that, while the 
committee, as such, might never make a recom- 
mendation, yet someone to whom the results of 
the inquiry would go, would make such recom- 
mendation, and that nothing would be suggested 
in the way of legislative enactment that would 
be hurtful to the lumber industry, but that the 
desire would be to see it carried on for the 
best interest of the whole people. The com- 
mittee, following adjournment, conferred with 
the directors of the National Lumber Manu- 
faeturers’ Association, in an effort to arrive at 
a eonelusion respecting the merits of the Snell 
bill. 

When the committee assembled in the Stone 
room of the Tacoma Hotel there were present 
in addition to the chairman: F. C. Knapp, 
Portland; Charles F. Quincy, New York; Dr. 
Hugh P. Baker, New York; Dr. Henry S. 
Drinker, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania; 
and W. DuB. Brookings, secretary, Washington, 
D. C. At 10 o’clock the room was comfortably 
filled, and on adjournment shortly after the 
noon hour practically every available seat had 
been taken, and the attitude of the audience 
had shifted from that of quiet curiosity to inti- 
mate and sustained interest in the proceedings. 


Discuss Effects of Present Tax System 


Carl M. Stevens, Washington, D. C., chief 
of the timber section tax unit, United States 
Treasury Department, was asked as to timber 


valuations for taxation purposes, and brought 
up the point that the problem in effect was 
one of engineering. In the East, he observed, 
timber was regarded as a crop; in the West 
as a mine. He stated clearly his belief that 
‘‘unless the present system of local taxation is 
revised, I don’t think you people can hope to 
grow timber.’’ 

Ralph Burnside,’ president of the Willapa 
Lumber Co.} stated that the inereasing rate of 
taxation had prompted the early development 
of timber holdings, had encouraged wasteful 
methods of logging, and had demoralized the 
market from the fact that there was periodical 
overproduction. 


High Rates Prevent Marketing Low Grades 

A. C. Dixon, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 
Eugene, Ore., showed that the same log that 
produced $100 lumber also produced $5 lumber; 
and that ‘‘while you hear a great deal about 
$100 lumber, you never hear anything about 
the lowest grade. The system of rate making 
is altogether against the conservation you’re 
talking about.’’ The lower grade product, he 
explained, could only be shipped a short distance 
in normal times. 

O. M. Butler, assistant director of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., discussed 
the plan of increasing the uses of wood, and how 
such a plan works back to the logger and manu- 
facturer. He referred to boxes, the pulp and 
paper feature, preservation, new processes that 
would cheapen the cut, and the chemical proper- 
ties, indicating a great many values and uses 
which had not been developed. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., inquired if fir could be 
used for pulp—to which Mr. Butler answered 
in the affirmative. O. M. Clark stated that fir 
had made an excellent grade of paper, but that 
the cost would need to be reduced. 


Problems Faced by Western Lumbermen 


Maj. Griggs took the floor at the invitation 
of the chairman and spoke with great earnest- 
ness and at considerable length. The control 
of the product, he said, was quite a problem, 
but it was impossible for business men to con- 
fer with any idea of regulating the price. ‘‘We 
are really farming a great God-given crop here. 
Utilization is a great problem.’’ Maj. Griggs 
referred to the improvement in logging meth- 
ods, from the operations of twenty years ago 
to the high-lead plan of the present day. He 
stated that. ‘‘there are just about as keen men 
in this game as I’ve ever seen.’’ The millman, 
he stated, was obliged to’continue operations, or 
he would have no crew. 

At the request of Chairman Goodwillie, Dr. 
Baker spoke appreciatively of the reception ac- 
corded the committee by the lumbermen, Maj. 
Griggs responded in a graceful speech, fore- 
casting improved conditions for the industry 
thru the visit and friendly attitude of men of 
the caliber of the representatives of the national 
forestry policy committee. 


West Coast Forest Products Bureau 


In ealling the West Coast Forest Products 
Bureau to order, in the rooms of the Commer- 
cial Club at 2 o’clock Thursday afternoon, 
President Howard Jayne, of Portland, re- 
ferred pointedly to a unique circumstance. It 
was simply that for the first time in the an- 
nals of the west Coast lumber industry, the 
three vital elements, impelled by a spirit of co- 
operation and harmony, had gathered together. 
He stated that while among the numerous manu- 
facturers every one was trying to put out his 
product in a different manner from all the oth- 
ers, the selling ability of the Coast was weak. 
It was a recognized defect, which the market 
extension feature of the forest products bureau 
was designed to remedy. 

President Jayne delivered his shoulder-strik- 
ing summary in few words, and then went 
straight to business by introducing R. W. Vin- 
nedge, president of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. Said the latter: 

We have been given a correct outline of the de- 
sign and purpose of this organization. Our main 
trouble is the lack of markets. It is almost incom- 
prehensible to me that the factors in our industry, 


at one time almost hopelessly. at variance, have at 
last lain down together as the lion and the lamb. 


Happily, we have seen the light. If we were to 
concentrate more on the matter of providing new 
uses for our forest products, the results would 
vastly more than justify the effort; and with that 
in mind I have no hesitancy in saying that it is 
possible—absolutely possible—for the west Coast 
lumber industry to be cured of its ills. 

The remarks of Mr. Vinnedge formed the 
basis of a happy introduction by Mr. Jayne ot 
C. J. Hogue, manager of the bureau, who stated 
that one result of the first year’s work at whieh 
he was particularly pleased was harmonious co- 
operation of constituent elements—loggers, 
manufacturers and wholesalers—noticeable in 
the unanimity of thought at all meetings of the 
trustees representing the three great divisions 
of the industry. Mr. Hogue said: 


The west Coast manufacturer is vitally inter 
ested in trade extension. He has a far different 
problem from the manufacturer of the East and 
the South. The western forests are of great age 
and the trees of enormous size. This means great 
bulk and weight to handle and when the log is 
on the carriage, due to its size and age, its cutting 
involving the taking of clears from the outside. 
structural timber sizes next, and finally squaring 
up the center to a timber if suitable for that pur 
pose, or cutting it into lower grades of commons 
if of the wide ringed type; it involves much more 
care and thought than the slicing up into boards 
or dimension, or taking off the clears and squaring 
up the heart center to a structural timber in the 
smaller logs of the East and South. 

Furthermore, west Coast fogging is usually over 
mountainous regions in which the elevation varies 
by thousands of feet within a few miles, with « 
consequent variety and type of timber from draw 
to ridge and from one side of the ridge to the 
other, which means a frequent change in the type 
of timber within the same holding, while the manu 
facturer of the South may cut for years in a com 
paratively uniform stand of timber because of 
level areas and consequent uniform climatic con 
ditions and exposure. 

The West Coast Forest Products Bureau believes 
the wholesaler to be a necessary factor in the lum 
ber industry and also a valuable one. Many manu 
facturers depend largely or wholly on the whole 
saler and free from logging and manufacturing 
details he should be able to give his entire thought 
to merchandising and the problems of the market. 
The bureau believes that by carrying its story to 
the wholesale salesman, he can relay it to the re 
tailer and consumer far better and faster than 
could the bureau men themselves. 

Standard of Practice 

The qne appeal I want to make to the wholesaler 
is to establish a standard of practice which wil! 
eliminate the passage of an order from hand to 
hand among irresponsible wholesalers, with a result 
that an order often reaches the mill for a far dif 
ferent type of material than was originally in 
tended, resulting in disappointment and dissatis 
faction to the purchaser and a prejudice against 
the product. This happens particularly often in 
orders which come from a distant market, and is 
resulting in a demand on the part of many large 
purchasers for direct contact with the mill. 

On the other hand, it would freguently be an 
advantage to the eastern purchaser to place an 
order thru a responsible wholesaler because the 
orders are frequently in greater volume than could 
be filled by a single mill, and because of the 
greater command of a variety of material on the 
part of the wholesaler, which should result in « 
better selection of material for the purpose re 
quired. 

The loggers and timber owners have shown i 
fine spirit toward the bureau. They are as directly 
interested as the manufacturer or the wholesale! 
and are in the bureau as a business proposition 
The actual results of the work of the bureau 
will, however, be harder to demonstrate to them 
because they do not come in direct contact with 
the market. They, too, are a valuable factor in 
market extension work, because they are in # 
position to watch the return obtained from the log 
and to consider whether or not it is being cut to 
the greatest possible advantage. 

Data as to the production of lumber are fairly 
complete. Information as to its distribution and 
use is meager. The information which is available 
indicates that the annual lumber consumption is 
divided more or less equally between industria! 
and structural uses—the industrial uses as a whole 
taking somewhat more than the structural. 


Industrial and Structural Uses of Fir 


Mr. Hogue discussed in considerable details 
the matter of industrial and structural uses of 
fir, and pointed out that the railroads use about 
20 percent of the annual lumber cut, and the 
farmers 50 percent; and that 60 to 80 percent 
passes thru the hands of wholesalers and aboul 
the same amount thru retail yards. He observe: 
that the bureau must study the market, and said 
that to meet specific requirements did not mean 
revolutionizing the industry over night; but 
that demand would develop slowly and woul: 
be met gradually. The eastern market, he ob- 
served, seemed to think of grades in rather 
broad terms, dividing requirements in a gen 
eral way among clears, merchantable and culls 
or common. He continued: 

In construction uses there is an insistent demand 
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or a better segregation for type of material; that 
is, whether close-grained or coarse-grained. There 

also an insistent demand for material under 
he term of ‘“‘merchantable.’’ They say in the East 
that when you call a grade a “common” the pur- 
haser thinks of it as common, or somewhat as a 
ull, while merchantable to them has a very def- 
nite meaning. It may be decidedly to our advan- 
tage to furnish timber sizes in the merchantable 
erade. Merchantable material, as they understand 
it, should only be cut from timber suitable for the 
suurpose for which merchantable grades are used, 
suit when cut from that type of timber, the other 


equirements of the grade are very simple and 
easily met, 

Our competition in these grades is with what 
the market knows as longleaf pine, the close- 


zrained type of southern pine. Longleaf pine, as 
the market knows it, may come from a longleaf, 
shortleaf or loblolly tree, but it is always of close 
grain, while shortleaf or loblolly means coarse 
zrained material, and longleaf pine of this type 
must be sold under that term. This shows that 
the South has made this segregation of type so 
that to do so in the West would put us under no 
handicap as compared with the pine. On the other 
hand, I believe from my knowledge of both western 
and southern forests that there is a greater pro- 
portion of close grained type in the fir forests than 
in the pine and we have a total volume of more 
than twice as much timber to draw from. To make 
this segregation will not lower the value of any 
grade or type, as there is plenty of market for 
both, but would increase the value of the selected 
type and remove it from competition with the 
other. 

In this first year’s work of the bureau we have 
purposely gone partly into the requirements of a 
great many uses. It was only in this way that 
we could study the whole situation. 

We now want to present to you the results of 
our investigations and have you tell us what are of 
interest and what are not, so that our future work 
may be of a more detailed character. We are in 
the East on your business: we want to do what 
you want us to do rather than what we ourselves 
might want to do, and what we now want most of 
all is an interest in our work on your part which 
will give us constructive criticism and suggestions 
for our future work. 

Mr. Hogue made a telling point thru an ex- 
hibit of samples of southern pine timbers of 
the best type as contrasted with fir of poor 
quality, which had actually been shipped east 
and used there. ‘We have tried to develop 
41 market for our best stock,’” he said. ‘‘*They 
don’t see it in the East.’’ He added that. fir, 
with its light weight and great strength, pos- 
many advantages. 


sessed 


Year’s Purchases by Railroads 


L. P. Keith, manager of the structural de 
partment of the bureau, stated that from an 
estimate based on reports of railroads repre- 
senting about one-quarter of the trackage of 
the United States, a normal year’s requirements 
means the purchase of 5,825,000,000 feet of 
lumber. Of this, 4,096,000,000 is ties; 1,093, 
000,000 ear material; 406,000,000 bridge mate- 
rial; and 230,000,000 building material. He 
added: 
(ross 
els: 
they 


ties are the most important of all the 
-most important to the lumberman because 
represent over twice the amount of all the 
‘ther lumber purchases made by the railroads, and 
the most important item to the railroads them- 
~elves, because, excepting fuel, they represent their 
irgest single item of material expense. For this 
reason the annual cost of a tie, that is, the initial 
ost in place, divided by its estimated life in years, 
plus interest at 6 percent on the cost in place, is 
in item of expense which the railroads are anxious 
to reduce as much as possible. Twenty-five rail- 
roads are reported as experimenting with substi- 
tute ties. The tie with the lowest annual cost will 
ve the determining factor in the choice of species 
to be used. The type most desired is of local tim- 
er of great durability and hardness grown along 
the right-of-way. The availability of such mate- 
‘ial in different sections has largely determined 
he standard practice of each region. 
_ Second in importance of lumber items used by 
(he railroads is car material. Nineteen roads own- 
ng about 600,000 cars, either all wood or wood 
with steel underframe, reported a total annual 
requirement of about 300,000,000 feet of lumber. 
Chis would indicate an average use of 500 feet 
ver car per year, most of which is used in the 
repair of cars. 
There were about 1,742,000 freight cars other 
than all steel construction in use by the rail- 
reads Dee. 31, 1918; the total number of cars has 
not appreciably changed since that time. The 
‘above figures would indicate a normal use of nearly 
400,000,000 feet of lumber used annually in repair 
of freight cars alone. For both the present and 
for the future the prospect for wood car material 
is bright. It is reported that there are 400,000 
“Ox cars badly in need of repairs at the present 
we It is predicted that this year’s crops will 
have to be moved soon after harvesting so that the 
tarmer can pay off his indebtedness to his bank. 
The combination of these two factors means that 
some 200,000,000 feet of car material should be 
required by the railroads at an early date. 

West Coast lumber manufacturers have the 
material to fulfill the lumber requirements of the 


t 





eastern railroad market. By segregating the close 
grained und coarse grained types of Douglas fir, 
by a rigid adherence to grading rules and by mar- 
keting the product with the idea of service to the 
customer a permanent market can be secured. To 
do otherwise means a fluctuating market that will 
swing to competitors at every opportunity and 
eventually will lead to the use of concrete, steel 
or other substitute materials. 

J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, Bellingham, spoke from the stand- 
point of a lumberman and railroad builder, say- 
ing there should be proper inspection of ties 
before they go out. He commended the work 
of Mr. Hogue and his assistants, saying that 
the East was a great undeveloped market, but 
that the amount of ignorance respecting west 
Coast woods was astounding. 

Dudley F. Holtman, construction engineer, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
spoke briefly. 

Mr. Vinnedge propounded to Mr. Hogue a 
number of questions respecting marketing com- 
mon. Ed. R. Hogg, of the Atlas Lumber Co., 
Seattle, inquired about 5-inch flooring. A dis- 
cussion from the floor touching the status of 
the wholesaler was started by Dick Buchanan, 
and brought forth replies from Thorpe Bab- 
cock and Roy A. Dailey. On the general work 
of the bureau remarks were made by Harry 
S. Gould, of Middleton, N. Y., chairman of 
the grading committee or the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York; 
EK. A. Poyneer, Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., Ever- 
ett, Wash.; R. L. Wyman, Portland, Ore.; R. C. 
Angell, of New York, secretary Willapa Lum- 
ber Co. The assemblage as a whole was clearly 
gratified to learn that Mr. Hogue had run the 
bureau successfully for the first year, and could 
continue for six months longer on the appro- 
priation set aside for the first twelve months. 

In closing the session, which fully justified 
the remark of Mr. Vinnedge that the lumber- 
men were ‘‘ making history,’’ Mr. Jayne forci- 
bly reminded everybody present that southern 
pine would continue to be competitive during 
the life of every lumberman present and that 
‘We've got to wake up.’’ 


West Coast Meeting 


Lumbermen from every producing district 
in the United States were represented at the 
Friday afternoon gathering in the assembly 
hall of the Commercial Club when President 
R. W. Vinnedge ecalied the general meeting of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association to 
order. When the chairman introduced John 
Henry Kirby, of Houston, Tex., a spontaneous 
tribute was paid to the distinguished president 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Mr. Kirby delivered a typical address. It 
bristled with patriotic references, and contained 
warning and advice for the lumbermen. He 
told them, in effect, that the hue and ery for 
governmental pricefixing on all commodities was 
at variance with the established principle of 
the law of supply and demand, and if heeded 
would mark a long step toward a paternalistic 
form of government. He urged the necessity 
of organized representation at the national 
capital to continue to confirm to the people 
the blessing of constitutional liberty, and he 
portrayed the advantages of getting back to a 
time when the Government would refrain from 
‘‘plunging its meddlesome hand’’ into affairs. 
He berated the vicious tendency as that of ‘‘ the 
wet nurse’’ of all the followers of paternal- 
ism; of acts that were inherently vicious and 
reprehensible; and of attempts to substitute 
the ‘‘almost metallie hand of government’’ 
for the endearing earess of father and mother 
in the affairs of the American family. Refer- 
ring to the Federal Trade Commission, Mr. 
Kirby bluntly said that a poliey of pricefixing 
would constitute a reflection on the intelligence 
of the American people; that it coula happen, if 
this power should be placed in hands of men 
of very little brain, that we would witness 
the overthrow of the constitutional guarantee 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
He continued: 

It is not the soapbox orator that we most fear, 
but the man in high place. If we are not dili- 
gent, the blessings of liberty will be taken from 
us in our own time, and will be denied to our 
posterity. We still have some liberties that we 
must guard. First we have the right of the citi- 





zen to enjoy all that he can earn; and we have the 
right of the citizen to enjoy the property he has 
bought out of his earnings. 

Mr. Kirby closed by saying that the lumber- 
men ought to assist in taking charge of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
directing its activities into the proper chan- 
nels, inuring to a peaceful solution of the prob- 
lems of the industry. The speech was received 
with great enthusiasm. 


‘*Pederal Tax Problems’’ 


‘*Federal Tax Problems’’ were discussed 
by Carl M. Stevens, chief of the timber section, 
tax unit United States Treasury Department. 
He expressed his pleasure at having met a 
‘*bunch of straight-shooting business men,’’ on 
just a little higher plane than ordinary, since 
their business makes them straight-shooting and 
hard-hitting. One of the worst features of 
taxation, he said, was uncertainty and continued : 

You men have been under extreme depression, 
having emerged from a period of good business— 
perhaps it was too good—and yet the income ac- 
counts of the former period have not been closed. 
We are three or four laps behind. When the war 
came the income tax was greatly increased and 
the excess profits tax added, and different bureaus 
and branches have grown up like mushrooms, not 
sufficiently coérdinated. Yearly as the angles 
change and vary, the different allocations will be 
more nearly correct. 

Mr. Stevens submited to a crossfire of ques- 
tions from the audience, answering them all 
quickly and satisfactorily; and at the close was 
given a good round of applause. 


‘*National Advertising Campaign’’ 


Wilson Compton, of Washington, secretary- 
manager of the National association, spoke 
on the work of the organization from the view- 
point of a ‘‘ National Advertising Campaign.’’ 
He referred to the advisability of taking the 
public into confidence, and of giving proper 
information to both buyer and seller. He cited 
as an instance the tendency to take the ground 
that profits ought not to be more than a rea- 
sonable sum—a system which eventfully would 
lead to price-fixing, making ‘‘a certain swing 
away from the settled underlying anchorage 
of this country,’’ a tendeney which would 
‘‘utterly destroy the fabric of interdependent 
businesses.’’ Discussing Mr. Hoover’s attitude, 
he said: 

For the Government to step in and put a stop 
to the working of a well recognized economic law ; 
te even out inequalities, and to smooth them so 
that the producing and wage-earning elements 
can be kept steadily at work, thereby making the 
short cut, would empower the Government to de 
termine the conditions and to fix the price. It 
would invoke the very philosophy to which the 
secretary of commerce objects. The 110,000,000 
American people ought to do the regulating them- 
selves. We would put out essential trade informa- 
tion for buyer and seller, in that way commanding 
not only the respect but the favorable action of the 
leading industries as a means of warding off Gov- 
ernment regulation. The idea is that the seller is 
no more entitled to such information than is the 
buyer. The secretary of commerce is inviting the 
sellers of essential commodities, like you your- 
selves, to codperate with him. If I am any judge 
of the public tendency, I think this is a program 
that is entitled to your very full and favorable con- 
sideration, for the lines are becoming sharply 
drawn. 

J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lum 
ber Mills, Bellingham, who took part in the 
Hoover conferences, reminded the lumbermen 
that they might well take notice—they would 
have to choose—between either being ‘‘ branded 
as criminals’? by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion or regarded as ‘‘gentlemen engaged in a 
great industry.’’ He referred to Mr. Hoover 
as ‘fan honest man and an able man, and it 
will behoove you to follow his lead.’’ 

Maj. E. 8. Gill, of the State industrial in- 
surance commission, urged the lumbermen to 
do everything possible to cut down the cost. 
of industrial insurance, and place it on a busi- 
ness basis. ‘‘It is nothing but a great mutual 
insurance organization,’’ he said, ‘‘with you 
as the stockholders, the State officials as the 
officers, and your employees as the beneficiar- 
ies.”? 

Brief talks were made by Henry T. Kendall, 
of Houston, Tex., sales manager Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co.; Mark E. Reed, Shelton, Wash.; 
F. G. Wisner, Laurel, Miss.; A. L. Osborn, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; G. E. Mattison, Malvern, Ark.; 
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EK. H. Polleys, Missoula, Mont.; Sam Johns, 
Tacoma; and E. A. Poyneer, Everett, Wash. 


FRIDAY EVENING BANQUET 


It was almost a runaway affair, the ban- 
quet, Friday evening, but at the finish it had 
impressed itself into the understanding and 
memory of every lumberman present as an in- 
spired event. It began lightly, even flippantly ; 
and it closed seriously amid a scene of hand- 
shaking and enthusiasm rarely equaled at any 
assemblage of lumbermen. 


For a time it really looked as if there might 
not be any speaker’s table. Of course, Ernest 
Dolge, the quiet, dignified and capable National 
director, had done the proper thing, as the 
chairman of the committee in charge of the 
most ambitious and successful affair ever 
staged thruout the length and breadth of the 
generous west Coast country. But what can 
you expect when Maj. Griggs and Bob Allen, 
with a select crew, set up a sort of entertain- 
ers’ table of their own, within easy reach of the 
cloak room, and proceed in an entirely original 
and unique fashion. There is nothing to do but 
to sing, when a baritone Caruso like the major 
roars out with— 


He’s not the same John Kirby 
As he was forty short years ago. 


Then by easy stages the refrain goes over to 
‘“‘Old Man Hubbard’’ and to ‘‘Old Tom 
Murray’’ and back to John Henry Kirby. With 
such a start there was really no power on earth 
big enough to stop a real choir-master and stage 
manager like Lou Fifer from stepping up 
front, getting next to the piano lady and call- 
ing for ‘*The Old Gray Bonnet.’’ And this 
is what Lou did: 


There is some consolation 
In your occupation— 
You handle it every day. 
You are free to tell it, 
If you can not sell it, 
You can give the d stuff away. 


With that starting point, pretty girls a-dart- 
ing to and fro, and the pipes, piano, xylophone 
and hoogongs a-jazzing like sin, and the major 
and Bob with their coats off working overtime, 
there’s no telling what might have been the 
finis. It was perfectly gr-r-rand, and no mis- 
take. 


But Providence had directed that a modest, 
forceful man of positive genius should preside. 
We refer to none other than the scholarly and 
cultivated president of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. The great man was there, 
as in every historic crisis. We here introduce 
Mr. Robert Webb Vinnedge, who smilingly 
faced a good-natured mob on riot intent, and 
gently transformed it into the makings of a 
Great Occasion. 


Come on, now, John Henry Kirby, major, 
colonel, general, judge, senator, president, lum- 
berman, philanthropist, politician, altruist and 
good fellow—we call you all of them—it is now 
time for the great speech, and the subject is 
‘‘The Fundamentals of Patriotism.’’ 

It is probable that the first citizen of Hous- 
ton never had a better chance, and true it is 
that never did an honor-guest in the west 
Coast rise to more impassioned flights than did 
this exponent of southérn oratory. He began 
as a red-blooded patriot extending his greetings 
to his red-blooded brethren of the matchless 
West; he flew to illimitable heights as he 
gently and loftily bore Liberty into the azure, 
and then sincerely and devoutly thanked Diety 
itself for the boundless heritage of freedom, and 
the priceless boon vouchsafing to Americans 
the most enlightened constitutional govern- 
ment civilization has ever known—ours, because 
the source of power flows, not from a despot 
to the people, but from the people to their 
chosen representative in the highest seat in 
the land. He drove straight home to them as 
a warning the clear-cut statement, ‘‘ The govern- 
ment has no business in business.’? He paid a 
tribute to the men who wrote the Declaration of 
Independence and who builded the Constitu- 
tion, saying of them that ‘‘they were inspired 
with wisdom not displayed before or since,’’ 
and finally he said: ‘‘Let us stand up at all 
times to say that we are proud of our ances- 


tors, and we pledge ourselves anew to trans- 
mit this Government unimpaired to our pos- 
terity.’’ 

Next song, ‘‘For he’s a jolly good fellow.’’ 

No party of Northwest lumbermen is com- 
plete without the presence of the noted Amer- 
ican of Irish lineage, J. J. Donovan, of Bel- 
lingham, and he was with us. His brief and 
witty response to Mr. Kirby called forth from 
the toastmaster a humorous reference to the 
blarney-stone—not an ordinary touch, but a 
long, lingering, soulful osculation, conferring 
upon this subject his rare and undisputed 
powers. 

Alex Poulson, Nestor of the loggers, surprised 
everybody. Of course he backed Oratory Kirby 
to the finish, but he quoted real scripture; he 
proved that Solomon as the logger who felled 
and bucked the Cedars of Lebanon ran true 
to form, for he never made any money out of 
it; he showed that the logger of the Pacific 
Northwest has a heart as big as an ox, for does 
he not run at a loss to prevent the tender 
babes in the woods from starving? He took 
lofty ground in praising the dry law, and in 
calling on lumbermen and good citizens every- 


where to enforce it; and when he closed he was 
accorded a reception proving that his words 
of wisdom had gone full home. ‘* 

Charles L. Lindner of Portland told of th 
constructive work of the Pacifie Coast Shippers’ 
Association, of which he is the Oregon presi 
dent. He cited the code of ethics as the evi 
dence of its distinction as one of only two suct 
organizations in the United States; and he 
sketched the broad path of usefulness of the 
association at the moment it happens to sit in 
with the loggers and manufacturers for th 
first time in the history of the industry. 

Finally comes Edgar Poe Allen, compressing 
into few words a great deal of thought; stat 
ing his desire to absorb information in his 
work of publishing far and wide the truth, 
which ‘‘up to this time has not been told,’’ 
in order to accomplish something of perman 
ent and measurable value to the lumber indus 
try. 

It is now goodnight and goodbye, with a 
parting message from Mr. Kirby that ‘‘condi- 
tions point to an early revival of business, thru 
which we shall all enter into a carnival of 
prosperity.’’ 





Tacoma Entertains Royally 


That Tacoma’s reputation as the prince of 
hosts has been maintained during this week of 
lumbermen’s meetings will not be denied by any- 
one present during that time. The Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club, with Paul H. Johns as president, 
had left nothing undone which might add to 
the comfort of the visitors and has kept them 
busy every minute of their time. 

As usual, the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
was in the lead among the entertainers and not 
the least instructive, while probably at the same 
time the most enjoyable feature of the visit of 
the members of both the National Forestry Pol- 
icy Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and the members of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
board of directors, was the visit Thursday after- 
noon to the logging operations of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. Yesterday Maj. Griggs 
extended the invitation from his company to the 
members of the National chamber’s committee 
and to the National’s directors to visit the log- 
ging operations and get first hand information 
on forestry problems, such as fire protection. 
The extent to which western lumbermen can go 





ANDY LE DOUX 


1. 
Quick and hair triggerous, 
Lively and vigorous, 
Back from the rigorous 
Vancouver’s Slough. 
sringing “Old Crow” with him, 
Passport and dough with him, 
Andy Le Doux. 


i. 
Always tempestuous, 
Getting the best of us, 
Me and the rest of us— 
The whole blasted crew. 
Bluffing in poker 
With three flush and joker, 
As strong as a “choker” 
Is Andy Le Doux. 


IT. 

Tobacoo? he’ll chew it— 
Rough work, he’ll do it, 
Calling Bill Hewitt 

And still he’s not thru. 
Thru Camp Three parading, 
Bossing the grading, 
Arguments trading 

Goes Andy Le Doux. 


Ae 
Watching the falling ; 
At Jack Sutherland bawling; 
Tells him he’s stalling— 
Come, push the logs thru. 
No two ways about it 
And no one could doubt it, 
He’s our “Supe” and we’ll shout it— 
Old Andy Le Doux. 


Hand level using, 
Watching the cruising, 
He’s never caught “snoozing’— 
He’s steady and true. 
We'll laugh or shed tears with him 
For we have no fears of him, 
So let’s give three cheers for him— 
Andy Le Doux. 
Brent Dory, the Poet of the Ohop. 


in the way of hospitality seemed to be rather 
exaggerated when, as the visitors drew close to 
the operations at Camp B, there was a genuine 
forest fire going at full tilt and the camp crew 
was busily engaged in cutting trenches to head 
off the ground fire and back firing and wetting 
down the camp property. This was indeed more 
than could have been expected and it almost 
looked as if the stage had been prepared for the 
visitors. The party, consisting of the two 
groups of visitors and local lumbermen, com. 
prised about fifty or sixty persons and they were 
driven by automobiles to Lake Kapowsin, about 
twenty-six miles out on the mountain road. Here 
the visitors very quickly entrained for Camp B 
on logging flats, and with a Shay locomotive 
behind were pushed up the grades to the logging 
camp. W. H. (Bill) Hewitt, one of the stock 
holders and directors of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. and active head of the logging 
operations, had made all arrangements for the 
comfort and pleasure of the visitors. 


Fire Protection Will Mean Reforestation 

Arriving in Camp B shortly before 5 o’clock 
the party spent the hour before dinner time go- 
ing further up into the uncut timber, afte: 
having viewed the recently felled logs lying thick 
on the ground. Many of the visitors were at 
tempting to estimate whether the particular 
stand of timber the company was operating in 
was running 80,000 or 150,000 feet to the acre 
Certainly where the timber was down the logs 
were, to use an old expression, ‘‘as thick as the 
hair on a dog’s back.’’ The tremendous amoun: 
of small growth among the timber, underbrus) 
and debris of all kinds was particularly called 
to the attention of the chamber committee, 25 
were also the thousands of acres of cut-over land: 
which the party passed thru with varying stages 
of new growth, demonstrating the oft repeate: 
statement of western lumbermen that reforesta 
tion in this district will take care of itself, i 
only fires are kept from the young growth. 

The logging camp dinner was in reality 
banquet, with such a varied menu that the guests 
were bewildered, and the portions were so ge: 
erous that notwithstanding the strenuous tri 
and the huge appetites which had been built v; 
by the day’s activities, the members were soo" 
defeated in their attempts to go the limit fron 
‘¢soup to nuts.’’ 


Singing of Prominent Southerner Edifies 

The ‘‘ loggers’ special’? left Camp B on scheu 
ule time, with the forest fire well under contru: 
and the happy crowd of visitors singing songs ' 
the great edification of the lumberjacks. 

John Henry Kirby, that genial soul from ti: 
South, led the singing and, in fact, led almos' 
everything and with his arms wrapped aroun 
Andy LeDoux, the camp foreman, sang the fare 


(Concluded on page 69) 
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PORTLAND FORESTRY POLICY HEARING 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 30.—Reforestation, pre- 
vention of waste and utilization of forest prod- 
ucts were thoroly discussed at today’s and 
yesterday’s sessions of the committee of the 
national Chamber of Commerce now touring 
the country studying conditions for the purpose 
of making a report to their members before ac- 
tion is taken on the proposed forestry policy. 

The meetings were held in the Green room of 
the Chamber of Commerce and were largely at- 
tended by timber owners, association managers, 
logging operators and lumbermen. The dis- 
cussions were entirely informal and questions 
were fired rapidly both by members of the com- 
mittee and the assembled men of the industry. 
H. B. Van Duzer, Portland lumberman and 
president of the chamber, extended the wel- 
come to the committee. 

Mr. Goodwillie, chairman of the committee, 
responded and paid Portland a number of com- 
pliments. 

The meeting lost no time getting under way, 
KE. T. Allen, manager of the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association, being the first speak- 
~ er. He enumerated the problems of the in- 
dustry and legislation proposed in connection 
therewith. 

Following Mr. Allen’s explanation Mr. Good- 
willie commented that he thought much material 
is being wasted in oper- 
ations. He continued: 


Please understand, that 
I’m not at all taking op- 
posite sides with you, but 
I'm bringing out the work 
of this committee because 
we don’t want to be mis- 
understood, but I want to 
say to you again, out of 
the committee, not as a 
member of the committee, 
that there are conditions 
out here as stated. Mr. 
Knapp told us about some 
of them in the East; we 
came to Spokane and the 
lumbermen there all ex- 
pressed themselves in the 
same way—that there was 
work to be done, prob- 
lems to be solved that are 
not only vital to the lum- 
bermen but to the people. 
I only want to say that 
this committee is ap- 
proaching the problems in 
serious manner and if by 
our report we can help 
conditions, then we want 
to do so. 


ject for a long time.’’ He held that a third 
measure would more or less mix the alignment 
and support and bewilder the people the same as 
a third party does. 

Mr. Shepard responded that when the Snell 
bill first came up there was a favorable feeling 
in Massachusetts, at least, but that he was 
greatly surprised to find, after he was able to 
come in contact with people again, that the 
feeling had entirely changed. : 

Mr. Allen rejoined that he thought ‘‘the 
Snell bill theory is looking for adequate re- 
sults rather than maximum 100 percent results 
right away. <A great deal more can be had, 
and we think enough can be had without going 
after the hundredth tree on the hundredth acre. 
Some people think that the thing to do is to 
use all the policing power the people have and 
more. The Snell bill simply does not think that 
is necessary,’’ he explained. 

Mr. Goodwillie asked ‘‘ What, in your opinion, 
would be the fairness of having a bill where 
it imposed regulation or restriction on one lot 
of men producing lumber and not on another, 
and these men competing?’’ 

Mr. Allen said the best answer he could make 
was that it would be inherent in any measure 
to some extent. 

‘“T am aware that there is an argument that 





Dr. Baker entered the 
discussion, saying he 
was very glad that Mr. 
Allen emphasized the 
idea that it is avery dif- 
ficult matter to incor- 
porate in legislation regulations for the han- 
lling of our forests. Said he: 

_ As the chairman has pointed out, this committee 
is not back of any piece of legislation. However. 
we can hardly discuss the question of the future 
of our forests or the application of forestation 
to forest lands without discussing the principles 
involved in these two pieces of legislation (the 
Snell and the Capper bills), and we are very glad 
that Mr. Allen has given his opinion as to the 
way in which these two bills, should either one of 
them become law, would work under different con- 
ditions here in the West. 

_ Mr. Allen explained in reply that as far as the 
Capper bill goes, he sees it as an embarrassing 
and peculiar form of excise tax. 

Mr. Shepard said that there are many people 
who think as Mr, Allen does; that the Snell 
bill is very much the better bill. He asked, 
however, if it be any advantage to try to take 
some parts of both bills and frame a new bill 
which would include the codperative features 
of the Snell bill and some provisions of the 
Capper bill? 

Mr, Allen answered that he would not think 
so, for the reason that the Snell bill was no 
one man performance. ‘‘The Snell bill,’’ he 
Stated, ‘‘was framed by conferences with the 
Forest Service and American Forestry Associa- 
tion, lumbermen, paper and pulp people, and a 
great many people have been studying the sub- 
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the Snell bill is defeetive because one State 
might not do a thing that another one would 
and it would create injury,’’ he explained. 
‘*My answer is that the Capper bill would do 
just the same thing, because if you put these 
different States under Federal regulation and 
the legislatures of those States did not uni- 
formly create the tax, local tax conditions and 
fire prevention conditions which enable the peo- 
ple of that State to operate under the bill the 
same as they did in another State, there is just 
as much unfairness exactly, and if the Capper 
bill were law tomorrow, it would take as many 
years to get the State legislatures to create like 
conditions under which the Capper bill would 
not be discriminatory as it would to do it with 
the Snell bill.’’ 

Mr. Goodwillie asked Mr. Allen if it was his 
opinion that a better piece of legislation cover- 
ing the ground more fully and making it real- 
ly more applicable and a principle we could 
enforce could be framed? 

Mr. Allen answered: 

If your committee so decided, you would un- 
doubtedly so recommend. No, I do not feel that 
we could for this reason: I do not think it 
would hurt the Snell bill to change its wording 
some for it would be foolish to say that you could 
not ever improve a thing or that the same idea in 
other language would not get about the same re- 


sult. My argument is mainly a practical one—a 
political one if you want to call it that. The bill 
is there; people have seen it; it has been intro- 
duced and endorsed by a very large number of 
people. Now you get up something else and you 
have broken that alignment. Even if your bill 
was better, a little bit better, I think a new Dill 
would bewilder people. 


Mr. Goodwillie continued: 


In our travels, especially from Spokane west 
down to here, the thought first confronting us, in 
fact, it has in every community, was that fire pre- 
vention was the great panacea and the only thing 
to do. As Dr. Baker stated, this committee is not 
interested in reforesting lands that can be used 
for agricultural purposes, and as we developed our 
hearings we found that there were lands that were 
decidedly agricultural lands. Then we found men 
who had lands that they stated were absolutely non- 
agricultural lands; then we found men who stated 
that these lands really should be reforested. So 
it comes to the committee that there are men out 
here who have a vision and who believe, as do a 
great many people, that even these lands could be 
reforested and should be put to tise—these idle 
lands. And how would you recommend their being 
handled? By the individual, or by the State or by 
the Federal Government—and in that case they 
would mean an increase in the holdings of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. ALLEN: Mr. Chairman, those of us who 
have studied this much know right away that 
forestation, the whole thing, is bigger than forests. 
It is proper utilization of all your natural re- 
sources and we know that it would be foolish— 
wrong—to compel forestation production- upon 
lands that will not possibly pay for it. It seems 
to me that it is bound to happen in any country, 
here, as in Europe, that slowly you find your con- 
sumption necessary; slowly you find the acreage 
which must be kept in forest to meet that demand ; 
slowly you find which acres it should be. 


Government Will Become Owner 


Then, who is going to own it? I think the 
ultimate result will be that the Government will 
own a large part of this permanent forest land, 
acquiring it by purchase and exchange. I think 
you'll find that the States will acquire a great 
deal more of it. for two reasons: One, because 
it is good business, and the other because the 
States will be jealous of the Government, and also 
because the private owner will. Honest men, 
friends of mine here today, will say the lumber- 
man can not reforest. It must to be a_public 
function. The lumberman believes that, and he is 
wrong ; a little bit because he does not know what 
it is going to cost. He submits he’s got it and it’s 
out there with the trees growing on it and he is 
a forester practicing forestry right now. Our tax 
laws, which he says are impossible, have not hit 
him yet because the assayer has not gone out and 
figured the value of that crop. It is all going to 
take a little bit of time and I do not know who is 
going to own which acreage. Our problem, gen- 
tlemen, in reforestation is that, during this solu- 
tion of ultimate ownership, we must keep it from 
being destroyed, so that when the Government and 
State get around to taking it over, they will give 
us something for it. In the first place, I think 
the lumberman will want to grow these trees a 
lot more than he thinks he does now. d 


What the Westerners Think 


Dr. DRINKER: I have had the privilege of con- 
ferring and corresponding with our Friend Allen 
for a great many years and I think we ought to 
feel very grateful to him for the comprehensive 
and extremely valuable exposition of the situation 
here that he has just given to us. . . . Now, as 
Mr. Shepard has said, in Massachusetts there seems 
to be a growing feeling in favor of the Capper bill. 
There is no doubt that the forestry department, in 
my own State of Pennsylvania, is entirely for the 
Capper bill. I confess I, myself, have not been 
able to see it that way. I am not a follower of 
Mr. Pinchot, but I like him personally and I think 
he is a man who has given a great deal of im- 
partial work to the forestry question in our coun- 
try. But, today we, who come from the eastern 
section, want to be able to take back with us a 
very clear comprehension of what is the probable 
action of the men who control the lumber interests 
out here, not that they, in a general way, pre- 
fer legislation such as the Snell bill, but whether, 
as an actual matter of fact, as we have been given 
to think at Spokane and Seattle and, in some 
measure in Minneapolis, the lumbermen rea!ly will 
take hold and codperate. Of course, as we’ve seen 
in Pennsylvania in the rather wasteful manage- 
ment of our anthracite coal resources, the man 
who owns a lumber tract is going to handle it for 
his own individual benefit. Now what can we say 
to our friends in the East, Mr. Allen, in support 
of what we have been led to believe, and what 
has been a very pleasant revelation to us here in 
the hearings that we have had so far? What can 
we say in support of the doctrine that the lumber- 
men of the West really will, under the Snell bill, 
give a measure of codperation that will amount 
to something in the way of reforestation? 

Mr. ALLEN: I do not know as I am the proper 
witness on that, but I should think that you could 
tell them this, Dr. Drinker: That the lumbermen 
of the West are no longer transitory—migratory. 
It is the last stand. They have a mutuality of 
interest in this subject which, perhaps, has never 
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existed anywhere else. All kinds of land reclama- 
tion and development plans, tax questions and other 
difficulties confront them, but they know that they 
have got to get along with the public and they 
want to grow trees because it is to their interest 
and they know they can not get away from it. 
Those are theories in practice. In fact, I think 
you could say that thru accident we are obliged 
to develop a system out here of working with the 
Government and State. We did not do certain 
forestry things ten years ago because the public 
was not interested. We’re meeting these problems 
as they come up. Thru our system of coéperative 
boards and representation on them we take up all 
these problems and rather technical ones also. We 
pass laws in Salem to make the lumbermen get rid 
of the bugs infesting their timber. Now we’re 
trying to get the Government to spend money for 
the same purpose. These features Mr. Cecil will 
discuss later, but before you leave here, gentlemen, 
you are going to get a definite picture of the fact 
that we’re doing things. Don’t tell them we’re 
zoing to do thusly ; we’re doing it. 


Tax Laws in Oregon 

Mr. Goodwillie at this point introduced 
Robert E. Smith, of Portland, who gave a 
lengthy discourse on taxes, especially as they 
affect timber lands in Oregon. It was his 
opinion that it is not a feasible plan for the 
State to assess taxes on the land and collect 
a tax on the timber at time of cutting. He 
explained that before the end of 40 to 50 years 


or so while the timber was still growing the 
people of Oregon might change the laws on 
taxation and that it would thus be a poor invest- 
ment for any man to buy timber land and trust 
that his heirs would not have to pay any taxes 
on the timber before it was cut; the people 
might change their mind with respect to the 
laws and begin taxing the timber perhaps very 
heavily. He declared that the present tax laws 
as applied to forestry property in Oregon have 
tended to force the cutting of timber. He con- 
cluded by saying that ‘‘no matter how much 
pressure might be brought to bear by the Fed- 
eral Government or national associations nothing 
would bring about a condition whereby the 
lands of the non-resident timberman would bear 
a lower rate than the lands of farmers or home 
owners in Oregon. The tendency would be the 
reverse; and as to the attitude of the people 
of the State toward conservation and looking 
rather for the exploitation of this timber than 
to conserving it, I can conceive of no influence 
that could change that, even tho we all admit 
that it is wrong.’’ 

The subject of reforestation was discussed 
and the matter of burning over land consid- 
ered from every viewpoint. 
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American Lumberman, 
Chicago, [11. 


Dear Sirs: 


INVOER VAN EIK & MEUBELHOUT - TEAK 


~ne—- ore 


Otatrveypen, Sores 14/7/1921. 


2-8, Viescherskaal (nabij de Zuidstatie) 


I beg to hand you herewith check for $8 on the American kxpress Co., 
covering my subscription to your most interesting review on lumber for the coming year. 


I have been following closely your tremendous campaign in favor of 
home building. It is grand and splendid. It is a pity that we have not got in this country 
of mine, little Belgium, where over 60,000 homes have been destroyed during the war fran 
1914 to 1918, an "American Lumberman" to initiate and encourage the people to rebuild and 
have their owmm home. But this little country of ours has suffered terribly the brunt of the 
war and the invaders, because we had tried to stop and did stop them in their rush on France’ 
beautiful capital, Paris, inflicted heavy punishment on us. They emptied the country and 
wantonly destroyed its industries, and its wealth, and we are still suffering severely from 
the after ills of the war and must wait for better times until Germany will make a start in 
refunding, if she ever does, all she has destroyed and robbed. That time should come, it 
shall come, and notwithstanding all our present troubles we are struggling and shall keep on 
struggling until we can fully rebuild, bit by bit, our Mother country, in spite of the lack 
of raw materials or their high cost, in spite of the exchange, which is terribly against us, 
in spite of Germany who now wants to crush us economically and sends us her Bolshevists and 
other mischievous factors to upset labor and create ill feeling between master and servant. 
But we shall not give way, because we have the sympathy of the world at large, and especial- 
ly tne generous people of the United States, with us and we keep on struggling hard and shall 


do so until the end. 


I have been struck by the numerous and magnificent booklets you are 
issuing with plans and full description of what is required to make a home worth while to 
live in and covering all kinds of dwellings, country houses, farms, barns etc. This makes 
me think that what can be done in a rich and mighty country like the Stetes could be done on 


@ small scale in our little country. 


Is it not asking too much fron you to provide me with the different 
plan books which you have left, especially for our country folks, where the building is 
rather far behind? In your last iesve of July 2 I noticed on page 22 your gracious offer 
of Bulletin No. 37 offered free to subscribers and this induced me to make this request. I am 


quite willing to refund extra charges. 


I feel sure that the practical brains of the New World would greatly 
assist those of the Old World--to whose assistance they gallantly want when bloody battles 
were raging--in the rebuilding of their countries, as we are badly in need of modern farms 


created by modern people. 


I shall highly appreciate whatever you would be willing to do for me 
and with my anticipated thanke I keep myself entirely at your disposal to reciprocate the 


service at any time and want to remain 


Yours faithfully 


Gpypnto-cna> 


On Saturday the matter of waste utilization 
was gone into. 

The committee members were dinner guests 
at the Waverley Club. From here the commit 
tee went to San Francisco. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE PRICES INCREASED 


New York, Aug. 1.—Chas. Hill, genera! 
sales manager of the Southern Pine Sales 
Corporation, in a letter to salesmen, expressed 
the opinion that the North Carolina pine mar 
ket is going to improve. With the letter, a 
new price list is enclosed which shows ad 
vanees, which Mr. Hill states are firm and are 
justified by the following facets: 

1—The cost of production—It is higher tha: 
the present market prices. 

2—The supply on hand—--Production has) been 
curtailed to an extent that is not fully realize: 
because of the drastic fall in prices and the in 
ability of the manufacturer to market his lumbe: 

38—The demand—Stocks on hand at points ot 
consumption have been reduced to a minimum b) 
the refusal of buyers to replenish their stock on 
account of the falling prices. A large proportion 
of the retail dealers, box makers and industrial con 
cerns have depleted their stocks and they must 
now give consideration to replenishment. 

4—General conditions—We have been going thru 
a period which has been called a “readjustment 
period,’’? by which it is popularly understood that 
prices and costs had to be readjusted to a lower 
level. It is our judgment that we are now ap 
proaching a reconstruction period; that is, busi 
ness men will clean up the debris that ensued from 
the readjustment period and start out on a pro 
sram that is constructive and on a basis of prices 
that are remunerative. 

Industrial System Now Being Revived 

During the readjustment period, liquidation of 
every commodity had to take place. Until July 
this had been accomplished in all cases excepting 
that of unionized labor, particularly in the building 
trade, and interest rates. Since July 1 there bas 
been a liquidation in these two cases to a very 
marked extent, so that now all commodities are 
coming to a more balanced relationship. With the 
relaxation of credit and the willingness of union 
labor to accept a fair wage for a fair day’s work, 
the building program is bound to proceed with in 
creased vigor, due to the accumulated needs de- 
ferred for the last four years. The monthly operat- 
ing reports of the railroads continue to improve 
in a striking manner and the Harding administra 
tion is now putting in effect a plan for paying the 
railroads the debt owed to them by the Federa! 
Government. The needs of the railroads for sup- 
plies have also accumulated. due to the cessation 
of buying for a year and also because of the de 
pleted condition of their equipment brought about 
by war conditions. In industrial lines readjust 
ments are rapidly taking place and demand for box 
ing lumber will soon be evident. The crops will ! 
harvested in another sixty days and money will flow 
back into the hands of the farmer and thus tl: 
whole industrial system will be revived. 

Our policy will be to sell only such items as are 
shown on the surplus sheets, and it is our judgment 
that the cheapest buys for the remainder of th: 
year will be made in August. 


-o—VC~“—eRerreeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseee 


RETAILERS POOL UNUSUAL SIZE STOCK 


CoLuMbus, Onto, Aug. 3.—The H. H. Giesy 
& Bro. Co., chartered a week ago with an 
authorized eapital of $500,000, has taken ove: 
the wholesale business formerly conducted as a 
partnership under the name of H. H. Giesy & 
Bro. But the change is a movement for a co 
operative wholesale yard where retailers cai 
easily be served with all lines which are not 
staple, modeled after the Reserve Lumber Co., 1 
Cleveland. 

In all about seventeen retail dealers i 
Columbus and immediate vicinity have take: 
stock in the new company, several of whon 
are on the board of directors. The plan is t: 
have the company carry a full line of shingles. 
Beaver board, Cornell board, unusual sizes 0! 
flooring, siding and in faet everything that i- 
not absolutely staple. The retailers will have : 
supply of such items elose at hand and will 1) 
that way be relieved from earrying a full stovk 
of the unusual sizes. This will result in bette 
service and lower prices to the consumer. 

The board of directors consists of H. H. Gies) 
and R. M. Giesy, sr., of Laneaster; W. C. Smith. 
Akron; @. A. Dawson, E. Doddington, D. %. 
Benbow and J. E. MeNally, of Columbus. The 
officers are H. H. Giesy, president; F. Dodding- 
ton, vice president; R. M. Lucas, secretary: 
R. M. Giesy, sr., treasurer, and C, A. Dawson, 
general manager. 
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AN UNBEATABLE TEXT 


(Concluded from front page) 
man’s desk and said, ‘‘Captain, I done built 
my church and next Sunday I’se gwine to 
dedicate it and I wish you all could come 
down, but I know you won’t, but won’t you 
come down and look at what I have done and 
see where your lumber is?’’ e 

As I heard this my interest was aroused and 
| persuaded the captain to go with me. About a 
mile from the office we came to the entrance of 
the grounds. The tract was cut-over timber 
land on which there was considerable under- 
growth, young pines and quite a number of 
larger trees, defective and loblolly—in those 
days unfit for lumber. 

Between two pines eighteen or twenty feet 
apart, the pines acting as supports, he had 
erected an arch, and on this in rude letters was 
this inseription, ‘‘No King Here but Caesar.’’ 
I never learned what this was intended to con- 
vey unless it was that he was Caesar and was 
king. 

A hundred yards from the entranee was the 
church, a rude strueture about 24 feet wide, 
probably 60 feet deep, sided with rough boards, 
cracks battened with 1x+’s and covered with 
cheap eypress shingles. A dome rose over the 
entranee, adding dignity and proclaiming it a 
house of worship. The interior was ceiled and 


the pews were 2x10 seats with three 1x4’s for 
the back. Upon entering the church our curi- 
osity was immediately aroused by the inseription 
over the pulpit, W-O-R-K, in letters that reached 
almost the entire width of the building. 

The next Sunday morning when the congre- 
gation had all found their places the minister 
arose and addressed them in this manner: 

‘The congregation will now rise.’’ He then 
pointed to the first letter and said, ‘‘ What letter 
is that?’’? ‘‘W,’’? came immediately from the 
audience. ‘‘That’s right, but louder.’’ And 
they shouted ‘‘W.’’ ‘‘That next letter?’’ and it 
came good and strong, ‘‘O.’’ ‘‘And the next?’’ 
“*R.’? **And the next?’’ .‘‘K.’’ ‘‘Now, broth- 
ers and sisters, what does that spell?’’ ‘‘ Work.’’ 
‘*That’s right, but louder.’’ And they shouted 
‘*Work.’’ And every Sanday morning and Sun- 
day evening and on prayer nights the congrega- 
tion stood and spelled the letters and pro- 
nounced the word and listened to this statement: 

‘Work is a privilege and a duty that God has 
given the black man as well as the white man. 
Work is your best friend. While it will provide 
you with the necessities of life it keeps your 
feet out of the paths of wickedness. It is your 
provider and your protector. No man can live 
without work and no man or woman ean be a 
member of my church unless they work. If you 
ain’t got a job what pays you money, come into 
the vineyard and it shall be provided vou.’’ 








The church was paid for and soon several 
houses had been started. If the mills were shut 
down for a day the members of the congregation 
went there to work, if not to build houses, to 
clear up the grounds. They were afraid to loaf 
for the preacher had an uncanny way of diseov- 
ering them if they went to town and then he 
denounced them before the audience next Sun- 
day morning. 

He had a system of giving every man credit 
for the work he had done that was applied on the 
payment of a lot, or he received the same hours’ 
work on his own house when he was ready to 
build. 

I think that is one of the shortest and best 
sermons that was ever preached. It ought to be 
preached from every pulpit in every labor temple 
and on every golf course, for work is the only 
thing that is going to solve our industrial prob- 
lems. It will produce more, it will produce it for 
less and everyone will consume more. The over- 
head costs must be reduced as well as the cost 
of raw material and manufacture. No man has 
the right to expect that the product of his eight 
hours’ work shall buy the product of the six- 
teen hours’ work of a like nature. 

Gated 

RECENTLY THE FIRST CARGO of pine cross ties 
to pass thru the Suez Canal went to Central 
Afriea from England. It is not stated where 
the ties were made. 











If you are fired with ambition to own a home, 
but harbor the mistaken idea that the price of 
lumber is still too high (which it is not) then 
you need only to adopt the following plan: 

Visit the nearest hardware store and supply 
yourself with a kit of stonemason’s tools. 





One of the Elephants Which Have Stood Watch 
Over the “Seven Pagodas” for Twelve 
Hundred Years 


Search the country until you find a suitable 
boulder which an obliging glacier placed at your 
disposal in the Iee Age, and set to work. Don’t 
be dismayed, it can be done. Skill, patience, 
and that requisite ‘‘elbow grease’’ which be- 
tame almost extinet during the last few years 
are all else you need. ; 
Several centuries ago when Vaseo da Gama 
and his plucky erew doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope and sailed their galleons along India’s 
golden strand they espied a group of buildings 
which they named the ‘‘Seven Pagodas.’’ These 
seven temples (they are not pagodas) are unique 
even in India, for they are monolithic. Each 





Visits Ancient Temples of India 


[By Russell J. Matthias, of the Russell J. Matthias Co., Chicago] 





one is eut from a sin- 
gle granite boulder, 
and is watched over by 
tigers and elephants 
sculptured from blocks 
too small for temples. 

It was in the 
enth century that one 
of the Pallava kings 
undertook the Hereu- 
lean task of trans- 
forming seven gigantic 
boulders into Hindu 
temples. They were 
to have elaborately 
sculptured — exteriors 
and interiors, and bas- 
reliefs of figures of 
gods, goddesses, 
snakes, tigers, ele 
phants and other ani- 
mals. The smallest 
‘*Rath,’’ by which name these temples are 
known, is called ‘‘Draupadi.’’ It measures on- 
ly eleven feet square and has a pointed roof 


Sey 


of an urchin 











One of the Seven Temples, Each of Which Is 
Cut from a Solid Boulder 





The writer’s party ready to cross a quarter-mile tidal swamp on the way 
to the “‘Seven Pagodas.”’ 


chief who upon our departure raced after the motor car with the glee 


The native with the tall stick is the village 


like a thatched hut rising eighteen feet from 
the ground. 

The Rath of Sahadeva, the largest of all, 
measures 48 by 25 feet by 26 feet high. Only in 
India or China could such a piece of work have 
been undertaken at that period of man’s ad 
vaneement. There were no pneumatic or fine 
steel tools in those days; copper, brass and soft 
iron being their only tool metals. 

But by the East Indians and the Chinese time 
and labor are not considered in terms of money. 
We say they don’t know the value of time, 
which is true. Whatever they plan to do is 
systematically and patiently attacked, and if 
the project is large, a century or two may drift 
by, but unless something happens the work wili 
eventually be completed. 

Something did happen to the ‘‘Seven Pago- 
das’’ by the sea. An earthquake split the larg- 
est rock. The workers thought it was a mani- 
festation of the wrath of Siva, the God of Life 
and Death, and so the work was abandoned. Not 
one of the temples is completed. Most of the 
exterior is finished, but the interior still remains 
as it was left, the excavating just in the start- 
ing. 





THE worD ‘‘BASSWooD’’ is a corruption of 
two words ‘‘bast’’ and ‘‘wood’’ and means 
bark wood or the wood that yields much bark. 
The bark of this tree has been put to many 
uses. 
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VOLUME OF BUILDING STILL CLIMBING UP 


OUTLINE SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1.—Active steps to 
carry out the provision of the emergency school 
building program authorized for the District 
of Columbia by Congress are now under way. 
The municipal architects have begun work on 
the detailed plans. The District commissioners 
have announced their approval of the tentative 
plans so far presented. These include provision 
for the construction of three 4-room additions 
to existing school buildings, four 8-room addi- 
tions, one 12-room addition and one complete 
new modern school building. The commission- 
ers plan to have all these additions completed 
during the summer of 1922 and ready for oc- 
eupancy at the beginning of the school term of 
that year. 








BUILDING GETTING BACK TO NORMAL 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 2.—Building opera- 
tions in Memphis for July established another 
new high mark, this being the largest for that 
month in the history of the city, with a total 
of $1,118,000. 

The building commissioner reports that there 
are many new projects to be launched during 
August and predicts marked activity for several 
months. 

There is decided increase in building thruout 
the Memphis territory, and the construction in- 
dustry is rapidly getting back to normal in 
this part of the country. 





INCREASED ACTIVITY IN BUILDING 

CHIPPEWA FALLs, Wis., Aug. 2.—Building is 
picking up and a large number of new homes 
are under construction. The Vaudreuil Lum- 
ber Co. has thirty carpenters on various jobs 
about the city, and ten men are employed at 
the mill. The company has completed a large 
grade school in the town of Lafayette and sev- 
eral residences and barns here and in the vicini- 
ty. 


ANNOUNCES PLANS FOR HOME SHOW 

New York, Aug. 1—‘‘Out of the Jungle 
Into the Homes’? is the slogan officially adopted 
for the fourth annual Own Your Home Exposi- 
tion, to be held April 22 to 30 next in the Sixty- 
ninth Regiment armory. 

The exhibition will contain ten divisions, in- 
cluding industrial housing, houses and home 
sites, building material, concrete houses and 
cement products, lumber and wood products, 
heating and sanitation, decorations and furnish- 
ings, landscape, new building methods and labor 
saving devices. The classification for lumber 
and wood products is as follows: ‘‘Frame- 
work, floors, exterior and interior walls, trim, 
shingles, garden equipment, furniture etc., should 
be shown in completed house models, process of 
construction, or applied form.’’ 








CONTRACTORS DEMAND WAGE CUTS 

CoLtuMBus, OuIo, Aug. 1.—Contractors have 
made formal demands on three local building 
erafts for wage reductions. The crafts which 
have been asked to accept reductions are the 
bricklayers, the carpenters and the hoistiig 
engineers. The bricklayers are asked to drop 
from $1.25 to $1 and the carpenters from 90 
to 75 cents an hour. The matter is under ad- 
visement, with strong probability that reduc- 
tions will be made soon. 





BUILDING ASSOCIATION’S GOOD WORK 

MERRILL, Wis., Aug. 1.—Twenty-five build- 
ing loans were made possible, and that num- 
ber of Watertown families provided with homes 
during the last eighteen months by reason of 
the organization of the Watertown Building & 
Loan Association a year and a half ago. In- 
stead of paying rent these families are steadily 
paying up for their homes, and the savings plan 
inaugurated by the association is the best known 
in that part of Wisconsin. The association is 
in prosperous condition, with over 200 members 
paying instalment stock - dues, representing 


about 2,000 shares. The monthly income from 
dues is now over $2,100. The demand for loans 
is such that there is practically no idle money 
at any time. The affairs of the association 
are under the supervision of the State bank 
examiner, who looks into the investments and 
securities as well as the funds of the corpora- 
tion. No money is loaned except on first 
mortgage. 





HOME BUILDING SHOWS ACTIVITY 


SPOKANE, WasH., Aug. 1—Healthy response 
to the demand for more homes in Spekane is 
shown in the report by city building inspector 
Mackie, that 217 permits of a value of $180,775 
were taken out during July as compared with 
112 permits valued at $145,579 in July, 1920. 

New homes are to be found in every part of 
the city, and houses under construction here 
and there afford pleasant surprises after the 
long period when to find a new house was like 
discovering a prehistoric animal. Home build- 
ing has in no sense assumed boom proportions 
but is giving signs of healthy and increasing 
life. 


BUILDS A HOME WITH DIMES 
ELK City, OKLA., July 2.—A local man built 
a $2,200 home with dimes. For the last six 
years he saved all the dimes he received in 
change. Each week he banked his savings as a 
building fund. Now he has his home, all paid 
for. 





WAGE AGREEMENT IS NEARER 

PitrsBurGH, Pa., Aug. 2.—Virtual abandon- 
ment by the Pittsburgh Builders’ Exchange 
of its insistence on the open shop was in- 
dicated today in a statement by Secretary 
E. M. Tate. Voluntary wage reduction by 
two unions of the seventeen local building 
erafts was also announced, and it was rumored 
that a third local union had agreed to a 
voluntary reduction. 

Indications now point to a resumption of 
Pittsburgh’s building industry on a scale not 
known for many years. When the builders 
and the labor unions reach a final agreement 
millions of dollars in construction work auto- 
matically will be started. 

One downtown contractor has several con- 
tracts all drawn up and ready for execution. 
Two new school buildings, a downtown office 
building, improvements on downtown property 
and innumerable contracts in the residential 
districts are awaiting settlement of the local 
trouble. 

The split in the ranks of the building con- 
tractors, which it is thought will solve the 
local labor trouble, was made known by Mr. 
Tate while discussing the action of the cement 
finishers’ union, which unanimously voted a 
reduction of $1 in the wages, to $8 for an 8- 
hour day. 

Mr. Tate said the open shop policy was not 
the chief impediment to settlement. ‘‘We are 
not so insistent as we were on abolition of 
the closed shop,’’ said he. ‘‘ All we insist on 
now is non-permission of sympathetic strikes 
or interference by the unions with one an- 
other. We do still insist that the building 
unions must accept the wage scales we offered 
last January and resubmitted to them several 
times prior to June 1. Every union in the 
building trades council can reduce wages as 
it sees fit. It will be to no avail. They must 
meet our terms.’’ : 

The cement finishers’ new wage became ef- 
fective Aug. 1. Maintenance of the closed 
shop was also included as a condition of the 
new wage rate. The announced reduction is 
still at variance with the demands of the 
builders, who insist on a $7 a day rate. 

The bricklayers’ union, the highest paid 
and major union of the local building crafts, 
some time ago reduced its scale $1.60, or from 
$12 to $10.40, with the stipulation that the 
closed shop must remain in force. It is ru- 
mored that the iron workers’ union has volun- 
tarily reduced its wage scale. 


BUILDING SHOWS RIGHT TREND 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 1—The report of 
the bureau of building inspection for July shows 
that permits were issued for over a millio1 
@ollars worth of dwellings, the largest month 
for a long time. This covered over 200 houses, 
and shows that the unit cost is coming down. 
In 1920, the average cost per house was $8,250, 
while the average for this year to date is $5,960. 

In general construction, the year so far shows 
a drift in the right direction—a lowering of 
costs—with 167 more operations, at a decrease 
in cost of $22,824,090, the total for this year 
being 8,169 operations, for which the total cost 
will be $20,441,575. The number of permits 
issued in July was 1,099, covering 1,277 opera 
tions, at a cost of $3,824,565. Another good 
feature of the work for the month was that 
over a half million dollars is to be spent in 
manufactories, while alteration, addition and 
expansion continue to run to big figures. 





COMMITTEE ON LUMBER EXHIBITS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Aug. 2.—First of the sub 
committees to codperate with the American 
Building Exposition Co. building show executive 
committee was named by F. P. Potter, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, 
head of Potter, Teare & Co., and treasurer of the 
show company, at a special meeting of the Cleve- 
land board last week. The committee is headed by 
Arch C. Klumph, of the Cuyahoga Lumber Co. 
who, as president of the Cleveland board in 1916, 
was largely instrumental in making the lumber 
exhibit the most conspicuous feature of the 
Complete Building Show that year. Assisting 
Mr. Klumph will be George T. Barner, of the 
Barner-Meade Lumber Co.; Tom Gray, of thie 
Gray Lumber Co.; B. A. Briggs, of the Brook- 
lyn Lumber Co., and C. H. Foote, of the C. H. 
Foote Lumber Co. 

If this committee’s recommendation is fol 
lowed, the exhibit of the lumber branch of the 
building industry will exceed even that at the 
1916 exposition. Tentative date of the exposi 
tion is Jan. 11 to 21. 





BUILDING TRADES ACCEPT CUT 


BaLTIMoRE, Mp., Aug. 1—A reduction of 10 
percent in the wages of carpenters, bricklayers 
and all other building trades mechanics be- 
came operative today. Under the compact ar- 
rived at, the reduction is to be tried out be- 
tween now and December, to determine if it 
suffices to bring building costs down to a level 
that will encourage construction and prompt 
the financial institutions of the city to make 
reasonable advances of funds, for such oper: 
tions. 

The city government is disposed to do its 
part toward bringing about a revival in con- 
struction work, Mayor Broening having «1 
nounced the names of eight firms of architects 
which are to design the ten schools to be erected 
out of the public improvement fund. These 
schools, it is estimated will cost from $3,000, 
000 to $4,000,000. No doubt actual work wil! 
be commenced in a few months. 


AGREE ON WAGE SCALE 


New Castir, Pa., Aug. 2.—The Builders’ 
Exchange and the Building Trades Council 
have not only accepted the award of the board 
of arbitration but have also arranged a plan 
whereby all working condition disputes will b« 
settled, each organization having appointed 2 
permanent conference committee of three fo: 
the remainder of the scale year, which ends 
April 1, 1922. In ease they ean not reach an 
agreement, a seventh man will be named to 
act as umpire and his decision will be final. 
Under the new scale agreed upon, bricklayers 
will receive $1.071% cents an hour, plasterers 
$1 an hour, carpenters 95 cents an hour, plumb 
ers 95 cents an hour, electricians 8244 cents 
an hour, painters 90 cents an hour and hod 
earriers 80 cents an hour. 
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The European lumber market has long been 
largely dependent upon the Scandinavian timber 
supply. Unable to supply their home demand, the 
thickly populated countries of southern and west- 
ern Europe have been forced to look for this addi- 
tional supply where the price and quality of the 
lumber, together with the transportation costs, 
were best adapted to their needs. The vast forest 
areas of Norway, Sweden and Finland, with their 
sparse and scattered population, thus permitting 


Scandinavian Logging and Lumbering Methods 


(By H. M. Maloney, Fellow of the American-Scandinavian Foundation] 


rotation possible. Increment borings are frequently 
made to determine whether a tree should be felled 
immediately for pulp wood use, or should, be- 
cause of its proper density and growth, be left for 
future sawlog material. In some cases clear cut- 


tings are made in blocks or strips, but the timber 
adjacent to these areas is always left standing until 
the bare spots are well seeded. 

Timber felling takes place a litttle at a time dur- 
ing all seasons of the year, however. 


In winter 
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Fig. 1. 


of a large export, seemed the logical place to seek 
the solution of the increasing demand for con- 
struction material. 

Sweden, the larger and more important of the 
three, leads in the production of sawn goods, and 
the excellent methods of logging and lumbering 
are typical of all Scandinavia. The writer re- 
cently had the opportunity to spend considerable 
time in the principal Swedish sawmill districts, 
and while there made a careful study of the major 
wood using industries. 


Forest Conditions 


The system to be followed in the logging of tim- 
ber lands is based on the forest type. Therefore 
a brief description of the forest conditions will not 
be out of place. The stands are either pure or 
mixed, and consist of Scotch pine (Pinus sylves- 
tris), and Norway spruce (Picea excelsa), with a 
few other less important species intermingled such 
as aspen and varieties of white birch. The ex- 
treme northern and mountainous sections of the 
country are covered with birch, while the southern 
sections support both natural and planted stands 
of hardwoods, oak, beech, alder and birch, and also 
coniferous forests. The lumber industry is de- 
pendent upon the pine and spruce timber for its 
raw material, and the hardwoods furnish fuel and 
wood for certain domestic purposes. 

The trees are small, straight, clean boled and 
cylindrical, seldom with a breast high diameter 
exceeding 18 or 20 inches, and the height varying 
from 60 to 100 feet. In certain parts of Viirm- 
!and, however, trees of much larger dimensions are 
often found. The ground is clean of brush, and 
as forestry methods are put into practice on the 
large holdings, the scrub trees are kept thinned out, 
self pruning is in evidence, and excellent repro- 
duction is present nearly everywhere. The rolling 
country often with quite high hills except near 
the Norwegian border, where the country is rugged 
and mountainous, is dotted with lakes and threaded 
with a network of streams, all flowing in a south- 
easterly direction toward the Baltic. In short, 
conditions are somewhat similar to those found in 
our Adirondacks and certain parts of Minnesota. 


Logging 

In Sweden all logging operations are carefully 
upervised by a trained forester, with the result 
that all cutting areas are logged with a view to a 
future sustained yield. Cuttings generally consist 
of medium thinnings over a wide area, the degree 
of which depends upon the purpose for which the 
timber is to be used. Scrub timber is continually 
removed to be used in charcoal burning, or if of 
sood quality for pulp wood. The real motive. 
‘\owever, is to increase the productivity of the 
«rea, and to grow trees which shall produce saw 
logs of maximum size and quality in the shortest 


The most modern type of high speed saw frame and carriage 


operations become very active, as it is at this sea- 
son that all yarding and hauling must be carried 
on. The trees marked for felling unless of unusual 
dimensions are cut by one man instead of by two 
as is the custom in this country. The manner of 
cutting the stumps nearly on a level with the 
ground is followed to prevent waste, and the tops 
and limbs are carefully saved and piled for fuel 
wood. Various designs of motor drag-saws have 
been experimented with, but as in America, more 
trees are laid low thru the application of plenty of 
elbow grease to a good sharp saw, than by mechan- 
ical means. 

After the trees have been felled, trimmed and 
bucked, the logs are yarded with horses and 
bunched together preparatory to being loaded upon 
sleighs and drawn over the snow and ice roads to 
the nearest watercourse. Here they are dumped 
upon the ice to await the spring drive. 

In connection with animal hauling, reindeer are 
used in far northern sections. These animals tho 
small are very strong, fleet, and as they feed almost 
entirely upon reindeer moss, which abounds every- 
where, the item of upkeep is nil. 

In connection with the study of logging, it might 
be well to state that machinery is used but little, 
and only where clear cutting has provided sufficient 








logs to warrant the expense. A few cable systems 
are in use for ground yarding and small, narrow- 
gage railway systems can be found where extensive 
areas are being heavily logged, or where water 
transportation is lacking. However, American cat- 
erpillar tractors are growing in popularity, and 
many large companies are installing tractor sys- 
tems, as they may be used the year around, can 
haul many sleighs at a time, and are more econom- 
ical considering how well they are adapted to the 
gently rolling country. It might not be out of 
place to add here that Scandinavia offers an ex- 
cellent field to American tractor manufacturers in 
which to establish a foreign market. 

Another method of transportation is by fluming. 
Where there is an ample supply of water, but the 
stream is too small for driving, the flow is often 
directed into a log flume especially constructed 
for the purpose from timbers or sheet iron. Such 
a flume will carry the logs to the nearest driving 
course, or oftentimes to a point farther down on 
the same stream where there is sufficient volume 
for floating. 

The rivers of Sweden, which all take a direction 
of flow to the southeast, south, or southwest, 
naturally have the spring thaw or ice break-up 
from the mouth to the source. This coupled with 
the fact that the banks are usually high, does 
away with ice jams and prevents the surround- 
ing country from becoming inundated. As a con- 
sequence there is a minimum loss thru the logs 
becoming stranded, jammed or broken in the ice. 
Nearly all the rivers are fed by the melting snows 
in the mountains along the Norwegian border, 
and as a result the even flow permits floating 
operations to be continued thruout the entire 
spring and summer. It is generally considered 
that less than 1 percent of the logs are lost or 
damaged beyond use. 

On the majority of the drivable watercourses, 
all log transportation is entirely handled by inde- 
pendent floating associations or companies, who 
charge so much per log, cubic foot or St. Peters- 
burg standard. When the logs have reached the 
sawmill district, they are separated according to 
their individual brands in great sorting booms so 
that each sawmill may receive its own allotment. 

On many of the rivers, improvements have been 
made, rocks blasted out, and log booms constructed 
to guide the logs around rapids, falls or jagged 
rocks and away from shallows. 

Lumber produced from logs which have been in 
the water for some time generally saws out better 
and is less liable, to check, while that which has 
not been subject to the solvent action of the water 
is considered to be more durable. England, for 
instance, prefers to import lumber with more last- 
ing qualities; while Germany on the other hand 
will purchase that which will work up better and 
is lesS likely to suffer from mechanical defects. 

Methods of Lumber Manufacture 

Scandinavian methods of lumber manufacture 
differ essentially from those employed in_ this 
country. Here, the quantity and quality of sawn 
goods cut from logs, which show a decided varia- 
tion in size, shape and species, is dependent upon 
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A special type of precision saw frame ard carriage. 
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Fig. 3. 


the head sawyer’s judgment and skill. In Sweden, 
methods are quite reversed, as the pine and spruce 
logs of the same diameter are very similar in shape, 
and cut out boards without the necessity of making 
saw frame adjustments. 

All sawmills are conveniently located on the 
shore of a lake or stream, so that with the aid of 
sorting booms it is very easy to separate the logs 


of like top diameters from the others, and set 
them apart within a separate boom. In short, all 
10-inch logs, regardless of length, are in one 


boom, all 11-inch are in another, 12-inch in still 
another etc. Due to the large export trade, the 
English units of feet, inches, and board measure 
are used to meet the foreign specifications. The 
sawmill machinery is invariably run by electricity 
or direct water power; the latter, however, is 
only to be found in small and rather primitive 
mills. The current is furnished from the lumber 
company’s power station, which as a rule is con- 
veniently located nearby on the falls of the river, 
or the electricity may be generated by steam where 
the waste slabbing from the mill is burned. 

A complete sawmill unit consists of two gang 
saw frames, a cut-off and edger, the latter being 
used to remove the waney edge from the boards. 
It is the general custom for a large company to 
have several mills, each containing two to five 
complete units, altho a sawmill may be of con 
siderable size, possessing twenty or more units. 
However, it is merely a matter of quantity pro- 
duction where there is an abundance of timber, 
rather than a difference in sawing methods, as all 
units are similar. High speed gang saws. elec 
trically driven, are the prevailing type in use the 
country over. As all logs, both spruce and pine, 
in the same top diameter class and from the same 
locality are very similar in shape and degree of 
taper, it is not difficult to figure out graphically 
by the aid of cross section charts the correct size 
boards which shall utilize the maximum log con- 
tent. This data has been carefully worked out for 
all board specifications which can be cut from 
each top diameter varying from 4 inches up. When- 
ever the mill office receives an order for lumber 
of certain dimensions, it is only necessary to ascer- 
tain from these charts the diameter of logs from 
which the boards may be cut with minimum waste. 
These figures are computed in the office for al! 
top diameters and all lengths in each diameter. 
and save guesswork on the part of the head sawyer. 
If the day’s run is to be on 12-inch logs, the gang 
saws are set at the desired space apart to furnish 
the specified boards, and it is merely up to the 
sawyer to see that the log is lined up true on the 
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Apparatus for sawing crooked logs by flexing the track to conform with the log curvature 


carriage and runs correctly thru the saws. Where 
a mill contains a number of units, it is not neces- 
sary to change the saws so often, since each saw 
frame can take care of all logs in a top diameter 
class. The top or small end of the log is always 
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Fig. 5. 


sent thru the saw frame first, and the men sta- 
tioned below at the sorting boom must exercise 
care to see that no sticks come up large end first 
nor any but 12-inch logs are taken out of the 
water until a change is ordered. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the latest type of high speed 



































Fig. 4. Another method of converting crooked logs 


gang saw and the best known type of carriage use¢ 
to send straight logs thru the saws. In Fig. 2 
will be seen a special kind of precision saw frame 
and carriage. In Sweden pine and spruce logs 
are as a rule very straight, but in certain locali 
ties there is likely to be a higher percentage ot 
crooked logs than in others, The Swedish sawmill 
engineers have designed and put into practical use 
several types of machines which will utilize this 
crooked material and at the same time prevent 
the greater part of it from being lost. By sawiny 
with the crook of the log, it is possible to utilize 
the entire length, and altho the resulting boards 
will be curved, it is possible to season them in 
such a manner that they will be perfectly flat 
when dry. Fig. 3 consists of several diagrams 0; 
sawing apparatus for crooked log conversion. Th: 
regular saw frame is used, but by bending th: 
flexible track to conform with the log curvature. 
boards may be cut with the grain thru the entire 
length of the log. In some cases where a large 
number of small pieces are utilized, it is common 
to have a double set of tracks, so that two logs 
may pass thru the frame together. One of these 
may be used for straight sawing and one for 
crooked, or both may be used for the latter pur 
pose. In Fig. 4 is shown another method for 
obtaining lumber from crooked logs. In this the 
track is not curved, but each of the two rigid 
sections may be shifted to the side, thus corre 
sponding with the bend in the stick. 


The latest type of apparatus for taking care of 
both straight and the occasional crooked log when 
it comes along is illustrated in Fig. 5. With this 
arrangement, the log runs over a series of threaded 





The latest model of combined straight and crcoked sawing machine 


cylinders, instead of being held on a earriage. 1! 
the log is straight it passes over the centers of the 
cylinders and thence thru the saw blades, but it 
the case of a crooked log, the threads on the re 
volving cylinders tend to bring the crook ove! 
toward the center as it passes thru the saw frame 

The above methods of cutting account for the 
exactness in size and the even grade of Scandi 
navian lumber. It is a fact that this material is 
preferred in European markets to that obtained 
from the American mills when it is a question 0! 
deciding between similar dimensions and like spe 
cies for the same use. 


Close Utilization 


The close utilization as practised by these people 
is a revelation to an American forester. During 
the extensive trips of the writer thruout the prin 
cipal export sawmill districts on the Baltic, not 
one waste burner was seen. Where the waste 
slabbing, bark and sawdust can not be used by 
the producing mill, it is often shipped to a coi- 
siderable distance for fuel purposes. Many mills 
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have boxboard factories operated in connection 
with them, and the resulting dry sawdust is of 
value when used for insulating purposes in build- 
ing construction. Scientific piling also accounts 
for a minimum waste in the storage yards where 
various forms of decay may creep in. 
In Conclusion 

In concluding this brief account of Scandinavian 
logging and lumbering methods, it is not thought 
that they can be generally adapted in this country 
at the present time, and for various reasons. First, 
the stands in our different forest regions are too 
varied in species and size, thus prohibiting the 
Swedish method of sorting similar logs into like 
top diameters. Second, only in certain localities 


Fig. 6. An interior view taken from the rear of the large sawmill at Korsnas. 
be seen as they come from the saws. 
and cut-offs. 
work requiring less skill 


lo we have the necessary floating requirements 
which are so essential to the easy handling of logs 
in sorting booms. Lastly, the centers of our pres- 
ent lumber industry are situated in the South and 
Northwest, and here the great size of the logs 
demands that they be converted by band saws. 

There is a possibility, however, that in the fu- 
ture after our present stands in the Northeast and 
the Lake States have become depleted and planted 
forests of quick growing conifers have replaced 
them, the Swedish mill methods may be instituted 
to good advantage. However, this is no reason 
for totally ignoring foreign methods in America, 
because, coupled with the Scandinavian methods 
of lumber manufacture, close utilization plays 
such an jmportant part that we can ill afford to 
lose the benefits which may be derived from its 
ipplication. And in the United States, planting 
and scientific utilization are the only means of 
curing forest resources for the future. 





TO STUDY AIR SEASONING PROBLEMS 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 2.—The Forest Products 
Laboratory announces that, in codperation with 
sawmills and wood utilization plants, it will 
conduct an extensive field study on the air 
seasoning of wood. The purpose is to determine 
the piling practice which will result in the 
fastest drying rates consistent with the least 
deterioration of stock, the least amount of re- 
quired yard space and the least handling costs. 
This study will be carried on concurrently on 
hardwoods and softwoods and the plan con- 
templates that eventually all the important 
commercial woods of the United States will re- 
ccive consideration. At present the list of 
woods to be studied numbers twenty-nine. In- 
(lividuals and individual companies have ear- 
ried on more or less detailed studies of the 
problem of air seasoning lumber but it is the 
plan, in the extensive study contemplated, to 
test out all the known methods under actual 
conditions at producing and consuming points. 
No comprehensive data are available whereby 
the lumbermen may determine which method 
of piling will give the quickest and cheapest 
results under given climatic conditions. The 


data gathered in the study will furnish a com- 
parison of the effects of such piling variables 
as sticker heights, the spacing of boards in lay- 
ers, the heights of pile foundations and the 
directions of piling with relation to prevailing 
winds and yard alleys. Emphasis is placed upon 
the fact that the investigations are to be con- 
ducted from a business standpoint; that is, 
efforts will be concentrated on determining 
what methods can be applied to get the best 
results at a cost which is within the reach of 
practical business men. 

A tentative working plan of the air seasoning 
study has been prepared by the laboratory and 





The boards may 


The men in the center of the picture operate the edgers 
Because of the scarcity of workers, many women and boys are employed for the 


distributed to the various interests concerned. 
Coéperation has been freely offered but as yet 
the plants at which the work actually will be 
done have not been definitely chosen. A particu- 
larly important feature of the plan contem- 
plates the study not only of the different species 
of wood but a study of the climatic types of the 
same species. Actual field work will soon be 
well under way. 


TO MARKET STOCK AND NEW MILL’S OUTPUT 


NorFOLK, VaA., Aug. 1.—C. R. Dalton, for the 
last two years or more vice president of the 
Murray Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va., wholesale 
dealer in North Carolina pine and other woods, 
will sever his connection with the Murray com- 
pany on Aug. 1, having acquired an interest in 
the firm of M. MeKann & Co. (Ine.), this city, 
which has been engaged in the wholesale lum- 
ber business since 1900. Mr. Dalton will be 
vice president and secretary of this company, 
and Mr. MecKann retains his position as presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

Previous to becoming connected with the 
Murray Lumber Co., Mr. Dalton was employed 
by the Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co. at its 
plant in Berkley, and while engaged in the 
wholesale trade also had charge of the sales of 
Greenleaf Johnson stock. The Greenleaf John- 
son people will abandon their Norfolk plant, as 
previously reported, but still have about 3,000,- 
000 feet of lumber on hand here to be disposed 
of. Mr. Dalton will help in disposing of this 
and will also sell the output of the new opera- 
tion of the Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co., to 
be started in South Carolina near Charleston. 

Messrs. Dalton and MeKann are both young 
men well known in the North Carolina pine 
trade, and they expect to be able to give their 
customers the same efficient and pleasing service 
in their new connection as in the past. They 
will deal in North Carolina pine and longleaf 
pine, as well as other woods, and will appre- 
ciate any inquiries sent them, which will be 
given prompt and careful attention. 




















Glen View Country Club, Golf, Illinois 


Oak Predominates 
in Unique Clubhouse 


The new home of the Glen View Club, 
Golf, Illinois, will interest lumbermen_ be- 
cause of the Gothic English style and liberal 
use of Oak in its construction. 


The heavy timbers on the outside giving a 
massive appearance were made from Oak 
hewn railroad switch ties cut in half. The 
grill room floor is made of 2 x 6 Oak decking, 
same as used on the old time sailing boats. 
The beamed ceilings and interior woodwork 
are selected quartered White Oak. The 
beautiful Oak flooring, manufactured by the 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co., together 
with the other lumber and millwork, was 
furnished by the Rittenhouse & Embree Co., 
Chicago. 

This is but another example of the prefer- 
ence given Nashville Hardwood Flooring. 
Order any quantity of Oak, Maple, Beech or 
Birch flooring from our Chicago Warehouse. 


aa mae & 
E BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER 


3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 











“The More Customers 
We Make Repeaters” 


- says our star 
salesman, U. 
R. Moneys- 
worth, “the 
lower we can 
cut our 
selling ex- 
pensesand 
the bigger 
values we 


qh can give 
in 


Cypress, ics? Pine, 
Hardwoods 
“On the other hand”, says he, “the 


bigger values we can give the more 
repeaters we can make”. So send 
in your orders and help us help 
you and our other customers save 
money. 






Write for quotations. 


Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co. 
Albany, Ga. 


Also Manufacturers of Rotary Cut Veneers 
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The Bessler 
Movable 
Stairway 


From this posi- 
tion the Bessler 
closes automat- 
ically leaving 
only neat panel 
with hanging 
chain visible be- 
low. 


A Paying Side Line 


Without a cent of investment dealers can 
make a neat little profit selling the Bessler 
Movable Stairway to customers who want 
to convert attics into sleeping rooms or 
make workrooms above garages and stores. 

The Bessler folds up out of way when not in use. 
Let us tell you how dealers sell them without carry- 
ing any stock, 


The Bessler Movable 


AKRON, on10 Stairway Co. 








Profitable Advertising 
For Retailers 


A small investment keeps your name con- 
stantly before the eyes of carpenters, con- 
tractors and builders when you advertise 
with 


Carpenters 


Aprons 


Their efficiency in “getting results’”’ 
has been firmly established. Our 
aprons are considered the standard 
the country over. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


=== Anton- Ackerman Co. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 














Retail Lumbermen 
F Grow Richer, 


in sales as they broaden their 
acquaintance among 
farmers. We don’t know 
of a better way to get 
closer to these possible 
customers than to in- 
tall a 


MonarchMeal 
and Feed Mill 


With one of these in your yard you can grind corn, 
oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., for your farmer friends 
and make a good side profit and can learn about fu- 
ture building plans. Take advantage of this opportu- 
nity to make more friends and grow richer. 


A catalog awaits your request. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Money PA. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
JEL ESEREN GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
AND DROP FORGINGS.. Daily fac 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity S00Axes& Tools 





Aug. 9—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Semiannual. 


Aug. 9-10—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa, Fla. Quarterly meeting. 


Aug. 9-11—National Commissary Managers’ Asso- 
=. Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual 
eeting. 


Aug. 17-18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Richmond, Va. Summer 
meeting. 


Sept. 8-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Fresno, 
Calif. Annual. 


Oct. 5-6—American Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 
tion, Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. Annual 


Oct. 19-21—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Oct. 26-29—Pacific Logging Congress, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Annual. 


MANUFACTURING EXPORTERS’ DATE 


New York, Aug. 1—The American Manufac- 
turers’ Export Association thru Secretary A. W. 
Willmann is announcing that its twelfth annual 
convention will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, on Oct. 5 and 6. Secretary 
Willmann states that thousands of inquiries on 
foreign trade come to the organization during 
the course of a year from manufacturers in 
every line of industry, and that the occasion of 
this convention is to look into and try to solve 
the many problems of export trade that manu- 
facturers are interested in. It is the intention 
to make this convention of real practical worth 
to all who attend. 


ALEXANDRIA DISTRICT EXCHANGE 


ALEXANDRIA, La., Aug. 1—A very elaborate 
and interesting program has been arranged for 
the regular monthly meeting of the Alexandria 
District Lumbermen’s Exchange to be held at 
Rochelle on Aug. 16. C. C. Sheppard, Oakdale, 
La., will discuss ‘‘ Manufacturing Under Present 
Conditions.’’ F. J. Hertig, Alexandria, will 
discuss ‘‘Selling.’’ A number of other subjects 
will come up for discussion, ineluding retail 
yards, car material, car shortage, conditions in 
north Texas and Oklahoma, conditions as 
viewed by retailers, banking, building and loan 
associations, rail water rates ete. A number 
of east side manufacturers have consented to 
make responses during the discussion of the 
above mentioned talks. A special feature of the 
meeting will be an address by Harry D. Wilson, 
commissioner of agriculture and immigration, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


WOULD STANDARDIZE SIZES 

New Haven, Conn., Aug. 2.—In its fight for 
the standardization of finished sizes, the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Connecticut has sent the 
following letter to retail associations in every 
section of the country, in connection with the 
committee report published in last week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


We are enclosing a copy of our bulletin No. 78, 
containing the report of our committee on finished 
sizes, as finally approved by our board of directors. 

The board has ordered this office to forward this 
report to all lumber associations, including your 
good selves, for consideration, and we would be 
pleased to have your comment thereon at your 
earliest convenience. 

The report shows the finished sizes which would 
be acceptable to the retail lumber trade of Connecti- 
cut, or at least 80 percent of it, by volume, as repre- 
sented by members of this association. 

What we are hopeful will be accomplished is a 
standardization of sizes which will mean some- 
thing and end the continual reductions which give 
the customer less and less for his money. 

Let’s get together, let’s codperate, all of us retail 
associations, and agree on certain fixed sizes, which 
will give the manufacturer something to work on. 
This continual reducing and “‘skimping” is getting 
us nothing but complaints and suspicion from the 
consumer, whose good will we must have if we 
want to do business on a business basis. 

What have you to suggest in the way of changes 
in the report? What in the way of procedure to 
bring about standardization, which, if accomplished, 
will mean a step forward in the history of the 
lumber industry ? 


James Cray, secretary of the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Connecticut, who signed the let- 
ters to the several associations, says lumbermen 
in his State are very hopeful that the movement 
for standardization will start, something that 


will result in benefiting the industry thruout 
the country. He added: 

The sizes which are acceptable to the Connecticut 
trade are practically those which have existed for 
many years, until the reductions started. In the 
matter of reductions in sizes the retailer is not 
wholly blameless, probably, for in many cases the 
“shaving process’ meant a lower price. How- 
ever, the point has been reached where the Connecti- 
cut association feels that there should be a “bot- 
tom to stand upon.” 


en ene 


WOULD SIMPLIFY OCEAN BILLING 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Aug. 1—The committee 
on Cuban classification appointed at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Southern Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association and headed by F. W. Pettibone 
as chairman, held its first meeting here last 
Saturday. Before making final draft of its 
recommendations, it is understood that the com- 
mittee will submit to the association member- 
ship any changes proposed. 

Managing Director C. E. Dobson, of the 
Southern Lumber Exporters’ Association, re- 
cently received a letter from Congressman Fred- 
erick R. Lehlback, member of the House sub- 
committee directed to investigate the causes 
of loss of American export cargo in transit, 
thru theft, breakage, nondelivery and other 
conditions. In his reply, Mr. Dobson ealled at- 
tention to the great variety of lading bills used 
by the various ocean carriers, many of these 
bills being lengthy, complicated, technical and 
including provisions exempting the carriers from 
many sorts of liability, to disadvantage of the 
shippers. These exemptions, he suggested, were 
in some instances unfair and tended to encour- 
age carelessness in handling. He thought these 
conditions might be cured or largely relieved by 
the Shipping Board’s adoption of standard sim- 
plified forms of bills of lading for the various 
principal commodities. On behalf of his sub 
committee, Mr. Lehlback thanked Mr. Dobson 
for the suggestions offered, promising that they 
would be given careful consideration. 


TESTIMONY IN EXCHANGE CASE 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 2.—Yesterday the 
supreme court at Jefferson City appointed D. W. 
Shackleford, of that city, as commissioner to 
take the testimony in the suit Attorney-General 
Barrett has filed against the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange, the Millmen’s Association and 
the Material Men’s Association. All are charged 
with violation of the antitrust laws of the State. 
Commissioner Shackleford acted in the same 
capacity for the court in the preliminary hear- 
ings. The Attorney-General expects that the 
taking of testimony will begin about the middle 
of the month, but it has not yet been decided 
whether the hearings will be held in Jefferson 
City or in St. Louis. 


NORTH OFFERS ITS CO-OPERATION 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Aug. 2.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has prepared and sent to the National For- 
estry Policy Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States a statement regard- 
ing its position in the matter of legislation. The 
statement is rather lengthy but may be summed 
up in the following extract from it: ‘‘ We ten- 
der our codperation to determine and define a 
sane and sensible program for the cutting and 
the use of forest products and also to secure 
sane and sensible legislation to earry out such 
policies. ’’ 

Raphael Zon, of the Forest Service, is making 
an investigation in the northern territory to 
determine the essential requirements to bring 
about new timber growth in Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and Minnesota. Mr. Zon recently spent 
some time at the office of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and 
from there went to Madison, where he conferred 
with State Forester Harrington. From Madison 
he went to Minnesota, where he will spend two 
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jugeks pending the return of A. L. Osborn from 


e Pacific coast. Starting about Aug. 9, A. L. 


@Sborn, R. B. Goodman, State Forester Har- 


rington, Raphael Zon and O. T. Swan will make 
a trip to different points in Wisconsin and upper 
Michigan to get first hand information for Mr. 
Zon to present in his report. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association will codperate in every way 
with the Forest Service in getting an agreement 
upon the fundamental ideas which should be put 
into effect in this territory. 





AUSTRALIA IMPOSES TARIFF ON LUMBER 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, June 29.—Dis- 
cussion of the duties on, or proposed to be 
put on, timber began in the Federal House 
during the week, and according to press re- 
ports the pros and cons are being debated 
rather strenuously. 


Farmers Oppose Tariff on Imports 

The strangest feature of the debate so far 
is the opposing attitude of the member who 
himself represents the biggest timber pro- 
ducing district of Western Australia. This 
member strongly set himself against any fur- 
ther duties being imposed on imported lum- 
bers, giving as his main reason that there was 
beginning to be a shortage. He is reported as 
saying that other countries were conferring a 
great favor on Australia in sending cheap 
lumber to it and allowing the Commonwealth 


to conserve its own timber. He strongly 
denied that there was any dumping, and 


would oppose any increase of duties. This at- 
titude will doubtless cause some consternation 
in the ranks of the local hardwood producers, 
but this member’s constitueney is after all 
largely farming, and the farmers all over Aus- 
tralia are either strongly free-trade in their 
fiscal faith or sympathetic therewith, and have 
consistently fought for light duties, or none 
at all, on farming requisites, and any other 
item calculated to relieve them of alleged bur- 
dens of one sort and another. 


Some Districts Press for Protection 

Members from other timber districts of the 
Commonwealth have ranged themselves on the 
side of heavier duties, some even demanding 
as high as $2.50 a hundred super feet, but this 
frightened the minister-in-charge, Mr. Massey- 
Greene, and he hurriedly told the House that 
he could not consider it, so the debate wan- 
dered around an attempt to find a fair range, 
which members hazarded at from about $1 to 
$1.50 a hundred. 


Figures on Australian Lumber Industry 

Some interesting features of the debate so 
far have been figures relative to Australian 
sawmilling concerns. A Queensland member 
stated that there were 256 mills in Queens- 
land employing 5,100 men who drew $6,480,000 
per annum in wages, while the railway 
freights amounted to $1,248,000 per annum, 
the output for last year totaling 279,000,000 
super feet, of which 186,000,000 was soft pine 
(this being the only State with indigenous 
soft timber). Another member mentioned 
that Australia had 164,000 miles of forests, 
equal to the consumption for 160 years at the 
present rate. The figures for Tasmania were 
given by still another member at 52 mills, and 
the wages at over $1,000,000 per annum. 


Some Interests Ask Prohibition of Imports 


A few members were of course out for ab- 
solute prohibition, and one from Queensland 
demanded that the Government should compel 
builders and architects to use Australian 
woods for everything for which they could 
be used. There was great fear expressed by 
some members that any further duties levied 
on imported lumber would not merely be 
passed on to the consumers but would be 
loaded in such a degree as to make them un- 
salable, and that the local producer of lumber 
would attaim his object of a monopoly market. 


Duties Adopted by Commonwealth 


, After several days warm discussion the 
Federal House went to a division on the min- 


ister’s proposal that the duties on undressed 
timber should be British preferential tariff, 
3 shillings; intermediate tariff, 3 shillings; 
general tariff, 4 shillings, and this was carried 
by 31 votes to 11. Last night the House dealt 
further with the tariff on lumber, and fixed a 
duty of $1.08 British and $1.25 general, on 
undressed lumber less than 12 by 6 inches per 
100 superficial feet; and on undressed lumber 
less than 7 by 2% inches, $1.00 and $1.18. 
Plywood veneered or otherwise was made 
dutiable at $1.18 and $1.32. Many other. lum- 
ber items remained unaltered. The debate 
continues on other items in the schedule but 
this can be taken as an indication that the 
Government is not yielding too much to the 
clamour for high protective duties on lumber 
notwithstanding that it has in many other 
things eagerly acquiesced in demands for 
heavy duties. 


UPHOLDS INDIANA LOG RATES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 4.—In a supplemen- 
tal opinion handed down by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, following further hearing in 
docket No. 11894—Indiana rates, fares and 
charges—the commission holds that the evidence 
on further hearing does not warrant a change 
in rates on logs between points in Indiana on 
intrastate traffic prescribed in its original 
opinion in this proceeding. 

A similar finding is made with respect to 
intrastate rates on coal for distances less than 
thirty miles, which also were attacked. The peti- 
tioning log interests contended that rates on 
logs applicable interstate over certain lines in 
the Southeast, some of which operate in Indiana, 
are discriminatory and unduly prejudicial as 
compared with rates on logs applicable intra- 
state in Indiana, and that such intrastate rates 
are unreasonable. The Indiana log interests 
urged the commission to ‘‘uproot the entire log 
rate situation in Indiana and substitute therefor 
a rate basis that will be reasonable, just, equi- 
table and nondiscriminatory.’’ 

Commissioner Meyer, who handed down the 
supplemental opinion, quotes from the original 
decision and adds that ‘‘no evidence was intro- 
duced materially changing the evidence thus 
summarized.’’ He states that most of the com- 
parisons made by petitioners were between In- 
diana log rates and transit rates in other States, 
and that ‘‘the only comparison of nontransit 
rates showed no great difference between Indi 
ana and Kentucky intrastate rates.’’ 











REJECTS ALL BIDS ON WOOD SHIPS 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 3.—Chairman Las- 
ker, of the Shipping Board, today announced 
that the board had determined to reject all bids 
for wood ships. This decision was taken on the 
ground that most of the bids received are so 
hedged about with conditions that when deliv- 
ered the ships would cost the board more addi- 
tional money than it could get out of the sale. 
Those bids regarded as good by the board will 
be taken up with the bidders by direct negotia- 
tion. 





SHINGLE FACTORY BURNED 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Aug. 4.—Fire of un- 
known origin, starting in a stone crushing unit 
at 7:30 Wednesday evening, spread rapidly thru 
the plant of the H. M. Reynolds Shingle Co. 
because of the low water pressure with the re- 
sult that the main factory was burned. The loss 
is estimated at $450,000, covered partly by in- 
surance. The officers, the garage and one kettle 
house were saved. The blaze was a spectacular 
one, but the fact that there was no wind saved 
the adjoining furniture factories and lumber 
yards. 

Reconstruction has been started as today the 
employees were at work clearing away the debris 
preliminary to the erection of new buildings. 
The company announces that it expects to be 
turning out the same quality products before 
a great length of time. 
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will welcome the special 
price we can make on 
carloads. 
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Shingles 
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CAN ALSO MIX FIR LUMBER 


C. B. Baxter & Co. 
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street, Long Island City, New York, 
suitable for Rail or Cargo Shipments 
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You Ship on Consignment 
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you want Sold. We give maximum service, we get 
you maximum market price, at minimum cost. 


“Stock Lists Solicited.”’ 
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We manufacture 17 


Tims B. Quinn, 
different kinds of 
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Hard and Soft Wood Lumber 


Ask for quotations. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department = 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 





UT 
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The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- : 
apolis, Ind. : 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. : 
of Philadelphia, Pa. : 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual : 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio - 
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Who's uncertain in the lumber business 
and related lines? What list has all the 


names? 
TheRed Book will answer both questions. 
Sure on Collections too. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
; CHICAGO NEW YORK 








A PLAN SERVICE 


Compiled by and for the Retail 


Lumber Dealers 


INVESTIGATE 


Lumber Dealers’ Service Bureau 
417 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















Good 
Stock -@2— 


And fast in filling orders for 
Dealers’ Stock Long Leaf 


R. R. Timbers Vollow Pine 


In Business Since 1877 


Nona Mills Co., Ltd., °*texct* 








EXPORT CONCERN ORGANIZED 


SEATTLE, WAsH., July 30.—An important 
shipping concern has come into being with the 
incorporation this week of the Globe Export 
Lumber Co., with a capital of $25,000. The 
president is W. M. Boleom, and the vice presi- 
dent and manager R. J. Browne. Other incor- 
porators are C. B. Woolsey, G. A. Strouse and 
Walter Virgin. The company, which will be 
ready for business Aug. 1, will handle the export 
end of the Boleom Canal Lumber Co., which 
operates its big mill at Twelfth Avenue West 
and West Nickerson Street. Mr. Browne says: 


We have already received a considerable volume 
of inquiries; enough, in fact, to encourage us to 
say that we will start with a nice business. As 
would be expected, these inquiries are coming from 
the Orient in large numbers; and on top of that 
we have received messages from the United King- 
dom and continental Europe. This last phase is 
perhaps the most encouraging feature, since a large 
number of inquiries is uniformly followed by good 
business. The indications, therefore, are that 
Europe, which has been entirely out of the field 
for a long time, will actually be buying lumber 
before long. 

It is a rather curious fact that the demand for 
lumber in the Orient, Japan particulaply, is under- 
going a change. This seems to be due to the fact 
that native lumber is becoming scarcer and that 
wage scales since the war are high, so that the 
resawing proposition from flitches and Japanese 
squares is not so profitable as formerly. There is a 
heavy demand, on account of rebuilding operations, 
fostered by the government following the big fire 
in Tokyo. Hence there has come into view the 
“baby square,’’ which has gone forward in large 
quantities during the last few weeks. It is 4x4, 
44%4,x4%4, 4146x4% and 5x5. The outlook is im 
proved for export and we are ready to take care 
of anything that offers. 





PORTLAND PIONEER WELCOMES LUMBERMEN 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 30.—George H. Himes, 
curator and assistant secretary of the Oregon 
Historical Society, will be very pleased to meet 
any lumbermen who visit Portland and he an- 
nounces that he will ‘‘chaperone interested 
visitors thru a sawmill where the daily cut often 
reaches 250,000 feet.’’ Mr. Himes, who is a 
real pioneer of the Oregon country, has al- 
ways taken a great interest in the lumber in- 
dustry and its development in this section, con- 
sequently he possesses a world of interesting 
information and is always glad to talk over 
the subject. Mr. Himes relates that in Au- 
gust, 1857, with the aid of another man, he 
felled a Douglas fir tree which was 914 feet in 
diameter three feet above the ground, and 354 
feet high. Mr. Himes crossed the plains in 
1853 at a time (to quote him) ‘‘when the 
walking was good, the trip requiring seven 
months. We were not disturbed by obsequious 
and solicitous ebony hued porters; did not suffer 
illy-ventilated sleepers; and the tipping habit 
had not been aequired.’’ 





DEVELOPING ALASKAN PULP INDUSTRY 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 30.—J. L. MePherson, 
manager of the Alaska bureau of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, has returned from Wash- 
ington, D. C., with a forecast that the paper and 
pulp industry will ultimately rank as one of the 
foremost in Alaska. It is expected that before 
the end of the year the Forest Service will close 
deals with four substantial concerns for paper 
pulp plants in southeastern Alaska. One of 
them will be located in Gastineau channel, near 
Juneau; will use power developed for the Gas- 
tineau mine; will have a daily capacity of 150 
tons, and probably will be the first plant in 
Alaska to turn out the finished product. An- 
other plant with a capacity of seventy-five tons 
a day, and still another with a capacity of one 
hundred tons a day, will be located near Ketchi- 
kan. The fourth plant will be that of the 
Alaska-American Paper Corporation, with a 
daily capacity of sixty tons. It will be located 
on Shrimp bay, about forty-five miles from 
Ketchikan, where the company has a permit for 
the development of 7,000 water horsepower. 
This company, which expects to be in operation 
before the end of 1922, has plans contemplating 
an expenditure of $4,000,000. The Alaska Pulp 
& Paper Co., to which a sale of 100,000,000 
feet of timber was made last year, has com- 





pleted its mill at Port Snettisham. The capae- 
ity is twenty-six tons a day. Mr. McPherson 
regards the sale of 600,000,000 feet of timber 
to the Alaska-American Paper Corporation as a 
vital step in the development of the paper indus- 
try of Alaska. 


DBPL III 


SAN FRANCISCO BUILDING SITUATION 


San Francisco, Cautr., July 30.—The build- 
ing trades controversy remains unsettled, but 
there has been some increase in building opera- 
tions under the American plan. The Builders’ 
Exchange program is being adhered to by most 
of the building contractors and those who at- 
tempt to do work on the closed shop plan are 
unable to obtain materials. The trial of W. 
H. George and Charles Gompertz, officials of 
the exchange, on complaint of conspiracy to re 
strain trade in this connection, will proceed dur- 
ing the coming week. A number of lumber 
dealers were included in the complaints, but it 
is considered unlikely that a conviction will 
be secured. 

The executive committee of the labor council 
has reported against endorsing the plan of the 
‘rank and file’’ of the building trades to call 
a general strike of all crafts in San Francisco. 
Contractors expect to proceed with mechanics 
from outside points, if the local union men per- 
sist in holding out. If the general strike fails 
to materialize, the unions will be out of the 
running. 


STUMPAGE INSURANCE EXPLAINED 


At the request of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
the Perry & Parker Co. (Inc.), 66 Broadway, 
New York, has supplied authentic informa- 
tion regarding a type of insurance in which tim- 
ber owners are becoming more and more inter- 
ested. The company outlines some of the more 
essential features as follows: 


Roughly speaking, a standing timber policy is 
issued to cover the timber of any owner bounded 
by any limits which he may name. The policy is 
written with a provision that a claim shall not 
be made of over a certain amount on any one acre : 
for a matter of average, this runs all the way fron 
$30 to $60; the owner of the timber sets, 0! 
course, that average. The policy provides that 
the owner shall carry insurance up to 100 percent 
of the value of his timber. He does not have t 
do this, but if he does not do it he will have t 
contribute, in case of loss, to the loss if he carries 
less than 100 percent of its demonstrated value 





The policy provides that it does not cover any tree 


which is less than six inches in diameter four feet 
from the ground. The policy further provides 
that it can not be canceled either by the company 
or the timber owner during the life of the polic) 
The reason for this is self evident, as a_polic) 
which could be canceled by the insuring compan) 
when a forest fire is seen to be approaching would 
be of little value. ; 

This is a very valuable form of insurance. W: 
have details and data in our office on policies of thi- 
kind, running from $125,000, which is the small 
est we have ever issued, up to $3,000,000, whic! 
is the largest. It seems to us that with the 
rapidly diminishing supply of timber, the impossi 
bility of buying other timber equal to that 4d 
stroyed, and the great enhancement from year t: 
year of timber value, the owners of such tracts ca: 
hardly afford to go without this insurance. 

In getting this insurance for timber owners Ww: 
have to have very accurate limits of their hol 
ings. We like to know the kind of timber in th: 
holdings; we are interested in the railroads. 
streams, and rivers which traverse these holdings 
and also in the settlements, or farms, thereon. 1! 
is also quite important to us and to the companies 
to know if any logging is being done. Sometimes 
the companies make a specific provision that n« 
logging shall be done, except within a certain num 
ber of miles from some particular location. That 
however, is always a matter for the control of th: 
timber owner. This can be worked up into 4 
thoroly practical policy; when the policy is written 
it can describe exactly the condition it is meant 
to cover, and it offers a type of insurance whicli 
we think is going to be more generally adopted 
each year. 

The above company also writes ‘‘rain in- 
surance,’’ which is something of a novelty in 
the insurance line. This form of policy in- 
sures against loss of profits because of rain on 
a given date or dates. It is bought chiefly 
by managers and promoters of events such as 
fairs, carnivals, expositions ete., where rain 
would cut down the attendance and thereby 
reduce the profits. It can be applied, however, 
to any enterprise or event the success of which 
hinges upon weather conditions. The company 
will gladly supply particulars to anyone inter 
ested. 


\ 
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SERVICE 
When I go faring I must walk, 

While other men ride by in cars— 
And yet I read upon the stalk 

The year’s recurring calendars 

And in the night behold more stars 

Than they who in their autos ride, 
Who autos own and autos talk 

And pass me on the other side. 


When I arise I rise to toil, 
One day in seven only mine; 
There must be some to till the soil, 
And plant the wheat, attend the vine, 
To cut the wood and feed the kine— 
To do the work that must be done, 
Replacing what the rest despoil 
And planting seed for summer’s sun. 


But when I lay me down to rest, 
Yes, after labor seek my bed, 
| like to think my life is best, 
By thoughts of Service comforted. 
I like to think today instead 
Of serving but my idle ease 
I*‘make mankind my welcome guest 
And sought my guest to cheer and please. 


And, even if they do not care, 
If never thoughts of service come 
To those who pass me as I fare 
(Among so many must be some 
With hearts so selfish, minds so dumb) 
I’d rather feel I did, I guess, 
A little more than was my share 
Than feel I did a little less. 


BABY UP AT RADFORD’S, TOO 


When we were in Cincinnati last the proud 
father of Betty Dale Radford showed us a 
poem about her -written at the time of her 
birth April 18, 1920, by Alan Rogers, of the 
Big Four. We.are reprinting it and sending 
him a copy of ‘*Baby Up at Our House’’ to 
sort of square ourself: 


THE COMING OF BETTY DALE 
Good mo’nin’ Little Lady, from the Land o’ Mother 


ove, 

What seems to link our hopes on earth with all the 
joys above, 

Yo’ been a mighty likely while, a’ smilin’ down this 
way 

An’ we’re mighty glad to see you an’ to know you've 
come to stay. 

You see—we've been so long a waitin’ an’ a watch 
in’ all the while 

For the ship that you was sailin’ in—a mother's 
lovin’ smile— 

That I kinder got discouraged like an’ plum lost 
half my joy 

With hopin’ for a baby girl and fearin’ for a boy— 

An’ sometime when my ship comes in, a sailin’ 
strong and true, 

| hope to find my passenger a little girl like you, 

For altho you’re mighty teensie you’ve got a heap 
o’ power 

An’ you brightened up this world a lot in less’n half 
an hour; 

An’ the way you smiled the sunshine thru the fallin’ 
drops o’ rain 

Was a rainbow light o’ promise, which, sure shut 
out all the pain 

What belongs to ships a sailin’ out acrost that un 
known sea 

Where the storms are always awful; but (’tween 
you and me) 

There never was such sunshine in this tiny Glencoe 


Vale 
As the day that marked the comin’ 0’ our own sweet 
Betty Dale. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

Bouuper, Coro.—When we were down in 
Shreveport, La., in April, 1917, our host on that 
occasion was B. H. Bolinger, in the absence of 
his distinguished father. So today you may 
imagine how glad we were when, having fired 
the opening gun of the Colorado Chautauqua, 
the first man to take us by the hand as we 
endeavored to escape was B. H. He has been 
out here a couple of years and, as he had to 
have something to do, is running a garage, and 
selling cars and keeping himself busy and happy. 
He told us his dad was coming along shortly and 
we were sorry to miss him. 


You fellows who used to make Marion, Ind., 
and attend the annual conventions of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, will 
recall W. S. Simpson, who used to be mixed up 
with the retail lumber business at Marion. W. 
S. is out here in Boulder now, where a son is 
going thru the State university which, as you 
know, is located at Boulder. 

Boulder, by the way, is one of the cleanest, 
prettiest and homiest cities we have ever seen— 
and we have been about quite a bit in our 
endeavors to keep the police confused as to our 
immediate whereabouts. There are hundreds 
of beautiful homes, surrounded with roses. 





Speaking of Rivets, Here’s a Hot One 


Witnesses also told how four riveters employed 
in the construction of the Webster Hotel were 
reprimanded by their union because they put in 
more than 250 rivets during one day, and were told 
to put in no more than 250 or they would be fined. 
It was also brought out that as the result of this 
slowing up of work the contractor was forced to 
Fm we the men overtime and on Sundays.—Chicago 

ribune. 





THE MORNING MAIL 
J. R. G., Cuicaco, Inu.—Certainly glad to tell 
you who the A. B. Thompson is that we sug- 
gested in the issue of April 9 for mayor of Chi- 
eago. His first name is Anybody and middle 
name is But. 


THE OLD WOODEN BOWL 


There’s an old wooden bowl] that’s engraved 
on my soul, 
Tho it’s not with affection at all. 
But when childward I roam to my Sawdust- 
ville home 
It’s the old wooden bowl I recall. 
Ev’ry juvenile day that I wanted to play 
And to run and to skip and to hop 
My mother would wish that arboreous dish 
On to me, and command me to chop. 


We hadn’t much eash, so a diet of hash 
Was our usual, regular life; 
And a meatchopper then was unknown unto 
men— 
All we had was a meatchopping knife, 
Was a knife and that plate, the unfortunate 
fate 
Of the boy, and his regular care; 
I not only must eat of that truncated meat 
But must labor the hash to prepare. 


But in every woe there is solace, I know, 
And it’s so with the chopping of food: 
Tho I hash might detest, even mince and 

the rest 
That so often on play would intrude, 
When a fruiteake was planned I was ready 
at hand 
And was willing my play to forsake— 
For the citron was nice, and full many a slice 
Never found its way into the eake. 


Oh, it wasn’t so bad, that old bowl that we 
had; 
I’ve been thinking about it until 
[I am back there again to the time I was ten 
In a sawmilling town on a hill. 


And I’d eat even hash if the clock I could : 


smash 
And just backward the years I could roll 
And could sit on a chair in the kitchen 
somewhere 
And make hash in that old wooden bowl. 





One Way of Putting It 
‘*Does the Pere Marquette come in here?’’ 
we asked Paul Taylor at Port Huron. 
‘*Yes,’’ said Paul, ‘‘once in awhile.’’ 





Polish parties have blown up ten bridges, 
but what American husbands wish is that 
someone would break up a few bridge parties 
over here. 





Supplying Manufacturers with 


STANDING TIMBER 


in Southern and Pacific 
Coast Territories 
Also Timber Financing 


Hardwood and Cypress Lumber 


EVERY DETAIL IS 
“* QUALITY SERVICE” 


NITED 


8M Co 


You can profit by 
using the resources of 
our progressive tim- 
ber service. 














There is a good 
way to handle every 
situation, and we can 
assist. 

Turn you timber 
problems over to us 
and let us serve you. 


THE UNITED TIMBER 
ano MERCANTILE CO. 


406 Maison New Orleans, La. 


Blanche Annex, 











Swift-HAYnes Co. 


will ship Hay to your station. 


Swift Service 





Swiftly solves your Feed Problems. 


\ 90 Board of Trade, CHICAGO j, 














LUNHAM & MOORE | 


EAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 2 Great St., Helena, London, Eng 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Frederick Lemieux F. EL Day oa 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
'318-2Byone Main 2479” ~NEW ORLEANS 














Jasper Lemieux 
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Timberland Service 


ESTIMATES MAPS GRAPHIC METHODS 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 
Old Town, Sanford, Munsey Building, 
Maine Florida Washington, D.C, 








Largest Cruising House in America, 
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National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT—All the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down 
and all the live timber marked or designated 
for cutting on an area embracing 8,892 acres 
within T. 44 N., R. 108 W., 6th P. M., Esmond 
Creek watershed and East Dunoir River 
watershed, Washakie National Forest, 
Wyoming, estimated to be 1,062,000 hewn 
standard gauge railroad ties, 20,013,000 feet 
B. M. of live and 525,000 feet B. M. of dead 
sawlogs, more or less, and an unestimated 
amount of mine prop material, all of lodge- 
pole pine. limber pine, Douglas fir, Engle- 
mann spruce and alpine fir timber. 


STUMPAGE PRICES—Lowest rates consid- 
ered 5c each for hewed railroad ties, 50c 
per M feet B. M. for sawlogs, 10c per hun- 
dred linear feet for mine prop material. 


DEPOSIT—With bid $2500 to be applied on the 
purchase price, refunded, or retained in part 
as liquidated damages, according to the 
conditions of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Denver, 
Colorado, up to and including September 2, 
1921. 

The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. 

Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, con- 
ditions of sale, deposits, and the submission 
of bids should be obtained from the District 
Forester, Denver, Colorado, or the Forest 
Supervisor, Lander, Wyoming. 














You Can Prevent 
Timbers Becoming Oil-Soaked 


Fire menaces constantly where 
timbers around machinery be- 
come oil-soaked. But this danger 
can be eliminated. And econ- 
omically! Hundreds of big mills 
are accomplishing this by protect- 
ing timbers around machinery 
with— 


TROPICAL 


OIL- RESISTING WHITE 


Tropical Oil-Resisting White forms a 
film that is impregnable to oil and 
grease. It just can’t soak thru and can 
be wiped off easily. 


Insurance underwriters recommend 
Tropical Oil-Resisting White. Write 
for their full report and list of big mills 
using it. 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“The Firm that Serves with what Preserves’ 





£3 Paints—Enamels—Roofing Materials 





FEDERAL BUDGET FOR 1922 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1—The estimated 
expenditures of the Federal treasury during 
the next fiscal year will be approximately $4,- 
675,000,000, according to unofficial information 
made available today after Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon, Internal Revenue Commission- 
er Blair and Dr. T. S. Adams, tax expert, spent 
the day before the House ways and means com- 
mittee in executive session. 

According to the estimates, the Government 
expects to realize at least $350,000,000 from 
the sale of surplus material and salvage and 
about $450,000,000 from customs receipts, leav- 
ing about $3,785,000,000 to be raised by internal 
taxation. 

Secretary Mellon presented to the committee 
a schedule of taxes and estimated receipts as 
of Jan. 1, 1922, but it was found to be in- 
correct in some particulars and to require 
revision. Chairman Fordney expects to make 
public tomorrow this tentative schedule as. re- 
vised. 

Tentative proposals before the ways and 
means committee for raising the required in- 
ternal revenues include: 

A flat tax of $10 on all automobiles. 

Fifteen percent on all corporation incomes in- 
stead of the 10 percent under existing law, with 
no exemption. 

A stamp tax of 2 cents on bank checks. 

Increase from 2 to 3 cents an ounce on first- 
class mail to make up the postal deficit. 

Tentative proposals regarding further re- 
vision of existing tax laws include: 

Elimination or reduction by 50 percent of the 
present transportation tax on passenger and 
freight traffic. 

Elimination of the excess profits tax. 

Elimination of soda and ice cream taxes. 

Reduction in the maximum surtax from 83 per- 
cent, inclusive of the 8 percent normal tax, to 40 
percent, inclusive of the normal tax. 

Secretary Mellon is understood to have told 
the committee emphatically that in his judgment 
a reduction of the surtaxes would ultimately in- 
crease the receipts of the treasury. 





REPARATION ON LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


WasHIneTon, D. C., July 25.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a report in 
Docket 2,420—Louisiana Central Lumber Co. 
et al., vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co. et al.—has fixed reparations due com- 
plainants on shipments of pine lumber and lum- 
ber products from points in Louisiana to des- 
tinations in Nebraska and Kansas as follows: 
Louisiana Central Lumber Co., $1,991.43; 
Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., $783.33; 
Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., $997.28; W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., $728.97; Globe Lumber 
Co., $217.96; Longville Lumber Co., $57.56; 
Rapides Lumber Co., $190.91. 





MAY INCREASE SURTAX ON INCOMES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 3.—Hearings be- 
fore the House ways and means committee at 
which suggestions of the Treasury Department 
are being considered for revision of the revenue 
laws indicate a possibility that the surtax rates 
on incomes above $6,000 may be substantially 
raised. Details of the treasury’s proposal have 
not been made public. It is understood, however, 
that no change has been proposed in the rates on 
incomes below $6,000. But the treasury program 
is said to propose that all surtax rates from the 
2 pereent rate between $6,000 and $7,000 to the 
23 percent rate applying between $48,000 and 
$50,000 will be increased, and that the number 
of groupings of incomes for tax purposes will 
be greatly reduced. 

The highest rate proposed by the treasury is 
understood to be 32 percent, but it is not yet 
known what is the minimum income to which it 
will apply. Under the present law 32 percent 
applies to incomes between $66,000 and $68,000. 

The present surtax rate on that part of the net 
income above $6,000 and not above $8,000 is 2 


percent. A rate of 3 percent applies on incomes 
between $8,000 and $10,000 and 4 percent on 
incomes between $12,000 and $14,000. 

The rate advances 1 percent for each $2,000 
until 48 percent is reached, that rate applying 
to incomes between $98,000 and $100,000, 
Rates above that amount are 52 percent between 
$100,000 and $150,000, 56 percent between 
$150,000 and $200,000, 60 percent between $200,- 
900 and $300,000, 63 percent between $300,000 
and $500,000, 64 percent between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000, and 65 percent above $1,000,000. 


LUMBER INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 3.—Announcement 
has been made of the appointment of Axel 
Oxholm as a member of the Lumber Industrial 
Division of the Department of Commerce. Mr, 
Oxholm, who is the first to be appointed to that 
division, comes to his new task well fitted by 
experience’ and training. He is familiar with 
conditions in the lumber industry, not only in the 





AXEL H. OXHOLM, WASHINGTON, D. C.; 
Member Lumber Industrial Division, Department of 
Commerce 
United States but in foreign countries. An 
investigation of lumber conditions in northern 
Europe is his most recent work, and his re- 
port on the forest resources, lumber industry 
and lumber export trade of Finland, last week 
was characterized by Dr. Julius Klein, chief of 
the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, 
as the best report so far turned out on lumbering 
in Europe. If the data published in that report 
are of interest and assistance to American !um- 
bermen, Mr. Oxholm plans to bring the report 
down to date and keep it there. If not he will 
not continue the work in that way but ascertain 
exactly what would be of greatest value to 
American lumbermen and then follow that line. 
He is hard at work getting acquainted with his 
job. Until he has thoroly familiarized himself 
with all ends of the work centering in his oflice 

he will make no affirmative move. 

Mr. Oxholm said today that about the first 
thing he wants to find out is in just what re 
spects the bureau can be of greatest assistance 
to the lumber industry. At the earliest practi- 
cable date he plans to get out among the lum- 
bermen, taking one section of the country at a 
time. He will go over with lumber association 
officers and lumbermen, for example, reports 
issued by the bureau, with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether they contain the character of in- 
formation desired and in what respects they do 
not meet the needs of the lumbermen. 

Mr. Oxholm is keenly interested in the work 
and % anxious to be a real service to the indus- 
try. He enjoys a wide acquaintance among 
lumbermen in this country and from his knowl- 
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edge and observation is in position to make 
many helpful suggestions regarding market 
conditions abroad. He will be glad to see lum- 
bermen when they come to Washington. His 
office is on the tenth floor of the Department of 
Commerce Building, 19th Street and Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue. 





DATA FOR COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 3.—Franklin H. 
Smith, assistant secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, has been work- 
ing with F. M. Surface, of the Department of 
Commerce, in gathering basie data relative to 
the lumber industry for use in the department’s 
monthly publication, ‘‘Survey of Current Busi- 
ness. ”? 

The ‘‘Survey of Current Business’ is a sum- 
marization of relative figures dealing with the 
movement of products in many lines of busi- 
ness. The publication gives expression to the 
views of Secretary Hoover for the necessity 
for a correlation by the Government of statis- 
ties compiled by many sources on the production, 
consumption, shipment, stocks, importation and 








INCREASED TRANSIT CHARGE STANDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 2.—Senator Sim- 
mons, of North Carolina, has received a letter 
from Chairman Clark, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, announcing that the com- 
mission will not suspend the proposed increase 
in the charge for stopping lumber for milling 
at Fayetteville, N. C., from $3 per car to 2% 
cents a hundred pounds. Chairman Clark adds 
that the proposed charge at Fayetteville obtains 
generally in the Southeast. The action of the 
commission, he points out, does not preclude the 
filing of a formal complaint, nor will it in any 
way prejudice such complaint. ; 


HEADS NEW TRAFFIC ORGANIZATION 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 3.—Frank Carna- 
han, transportation secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for the 
last three years, has been appointed eastern 
traflie manager for the California White & 
Sugar Pine Association, Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, California Redwood Asso- 
ciation, Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, with headquarters here. 





SOUTHERN LOG RATE REDUCED 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 2.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered the Chi- 
cago, Memphis & Gulf railroad, which is part 
of the Illinois Central system, to put into effect 
a rate of 514 cents a hundred pounds on logs 
moving from points on its line to Paducah, Ky., 
in lieu of the higher (combination) rates now 
in effect. 

This order is in further application of the 
principle laid down by the commission in con- 
nection with its decision that the component 
parts of the Illinois Central are one and the 
same when it comes to making rates. 


Oe 


NEW TRANSIT ARRANGEMENTS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 2.—The Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, Missouri Pacific, Frisco, and 
St. Louis-Southwestern (Cotton Belt)  rail- 
roads have announced transit arrangements, 
effective Aug. 15, at St. Louis and Hast St. 
Louis, from points on their lines in Arkansas, 
Missouri, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas. 
There is a charge of 214 cents a hundred pounds 
for the stopover privilege. 

The St. Louis-Southwestern has advised that 
it is willing to establish transit arrangements 
at Thebes, Ill., as soon as tariffs can be issued; 
and the Louisville & Nashville announces that 
it will extend transit arrangements to Cincin- 
nati. The latter already has similar arrange- 
ments in effect at Memphis and Louisville or 


exportation of raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts. The first issue will soon be ready for dis- 
tribution. , 

Hoover Wants Building Material Prices 

In connection with the increased activity of 
the Department of Commerce in gathering eco- 
nomic data, the bureau of census is preparing 
to gather monthly the prices of building ma- 
terials. 

The prices will cover approximately twenty- 
five items which include such commodities as 
lumber, brick, cement, wall board, sand, crushed 
stone, nails, glass, tile, pipe, reinforcement bars, 
structural steel, paint materials, slate and build- 
ing paper. The lumber items embrace 2x4-16 
dimension, 1x6 common boards, 1x4 flooring, 
and shingles. 

Price information is to be secured from build- 
ers’ exchanges thruout the country. The figures 
to be asked for are the prices paid on the first 
of each month by contractors delivered at a local 
distributing point such as car, siding, pier, yard, 
or warehouse. Approximately one hundred fifty 
exchanges, it is said, have been solicited to co- 
operate in the project. 











will have them in effect by the middle of 
August. 

Transit arrangements have now been extended 
to St. Louis and East St. Louis and to Thebes, 
Ill., and the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation is making efforts to have them extended 
to other points where its members desire them. 





ee 


LOWER RATES ON WOOD FUEL 

MERRILL, Wis., Aug. 2.—The Wisconsin rail- 
road commission has ordered a reduction in 
freight rates on fuel wood on complaint of F. 
M. Duceker, traffic manager Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, co- 
operating with the Oshkosh Fuel Co. The com- 
mission ruled that the Northwestern and Omaha 
lines are hereafter to be considered as one so 
far as rates on fuel wood are concerned. The 
Ahnapee & Western, the Green Bay & Western 
and Kewaunee, Green Bay & Western also are 
to be considered as one road in such shipments. 
Rates on the Soo Line will hereafter be 25 per- 
cent less than heretofore. 

The commission ruled that the minimum ear- 
load of fuel wood in a car of 40,000-pound rated 
capacity shall be 36,000 pounds. In a 50,000- 
pound ear the minimum will be 40,000, and in a 
60,000-pound ear, 45,000. For cars rated in ex- 
cess of 60,000 pounds the minimum weight will 
be 56,000 pounds. Special rates are made for 
slabwood, ‘‘hog product’’ and kiln wood. 








CLEVELAND BUREAU AT WORK 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, Aug. 1.—Actual inspection 
and tallying of lumber being received in the 
Cleveland district was begun this week under 
auspices of the Lumber Inspection Bureau, dis- 
trict 19, Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers. Findley M. Torrence was here to assist 
in getting the bureau started. 

The bureau will be under the management of 
W. W. Forbush, and the actual inspection work 
is being carried on by J. E. Crabs, a lumberman 
of more than thirty years’ experience. J. V. 
O’Brien was active in getting the bureau started. 
Plans looking toward further perfection of its 
functioning are being made by C. A. Krauss, 
treasurer Lake Shore Saw Mill & Lumber Co., 
who was the originator of the idea. 

Associated building organizations are codper- 
ating. First of these is the Builders’ Exchange, 
Secretary E. A. Roberts having sent out six 
hundred letters advising contractors to take ad- 
vantage of the service. 

—eeererereea 

CLOTH BOARDS are thin pieces of wood, or 
paper pasted on wood frames, about which to 
wrap bolts of cloth. Textile mills use large 
numbers of them, of many sizes. Their length 
is equal to the width of the cloth. 
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PANELS 
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OF. 14 


Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 
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ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH par 

manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and car- 
goes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts, 

Man i 

tna: PolexTiesand enlock Tan Bark Also lendog 

manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 
The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich.  & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 
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In Stock— 
Veneered 


Panels 


DOWELS 


Fancy 
Veneers 


Adolph Sturm Co. 


542-544 West Washington St. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Established 
in 1869. 























- ” 
A name that should be 
on your inquiry list for 


Hardwood Lumber 


The American 
Column & Lumber Co. 


Brunson Buiiding, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


West Virginia Band Sawn 








Soft Yellow Poplar Chestnut Butternut) .. 
Plain White Oak Basswood Walnut x 
Plain Red Oak Cherry Sycamore 
Quart’d White Oak Maple, Beech Black Gum 
White Oak Timbers Buckeye Hicko: 
lank Birch Ash, 
& SMALL DIMENSION STOCK , 
\ Z 
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PITTSBURGH 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
Eastern Tennessee ’ 
Wan Vogue Hardwoods 
West Coast Products 


N.C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
West Virginia Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill, Monadnock Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
South Bend, Ind., 261 Farmers Tr. Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 











* Lumber 

ellow Pine ts. 
Ties and 

Car Material Piling 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine,Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


eK PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and 
can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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UNION ARCADE BUILDING 











PITTSBURGH, PA. 























Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the ww 
and ax. 


$L50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 
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The “Caterpillar’’ Snakin g Logs up the Bluff With the Aid of Winch 


The “Caterpillar” Logging Winch 


The latest and one of the most important de- 
velopments in the logging industry within recent 
years has been the adoption of winches for use on 
tractors. For three years the engineers of the 
Holt Manufacturing Co., in codperation with prac- 
tical and experienced loggers, strove to develop a 
winch which, applied to “Caterpillar” tractors, 
would stand up under the hardest of service and 
give results desired; consequently the winch now 
furnished with these tractors is beyond the experi- 
mental stage. Every superintendent is familiar 
with the fact that on many logging operations 
valuable standing timber is abandoned primarily 
because the equipment at hand does not make it 
possible to log in heavy swamps, bogs or steep 
ravines. To attempt to log such timber would in- 
cur expenses that would make the final cost abso- 
lutely prohibitive ; hence it is often believed to be 
more economical to abandon entirely the trees 
which can not be logged by the means at hand. 

The ‘Caterpillar’ winch eliminates this loss. 
There is necessary only one man with a pevy to 
keep the log clear of underbrush and stumps, and 
the “Caterpillar”? operator to handle the winch. 
By this means logs can be brought in from a 
radius of approximately six hundred or eight hun- 
dred feet. 

After they are bunched and decked at a central 
point it is then, of course, a simple logging job 
to load them on the trailers. The tractor then 
hauls the trailers out. 

But this is not all. The winch makes it possi- 
ble to load logs. on flat cars and takes the place 
of a steam loader or a boom in the various opera- 
tions. 

An excellent example of what may be accom- 
plished with a “Caterpillar” tractor is shown by 
experience on the Carroll Farm located on Nigger 
Hill in Tazewell County, Illinois. Some excellent 
hardwood timber stood on the side of a steep bluff, 
the maximum grade being about 25 percent and 
the average grade running close to 20 percent. The 





valuable timber on this land had never been logged, 
owing to the fact that it would have had to be 
hauled up hill after being cut. To solve this 
problem economically, Mr. Carroll put on the job 
a 5-ton Holt “Caterpillar” tractor with winch at- 
tachment in front. 

The method of operation, after the trees had 
been cut into required lengths, was to snake the 
logs from wherever they lay to a convenient land- 
ing stage, about half way up the bluff. When all 
logs had been assembled at this point, the tractor 
proceeded to the top of the bluff and snaked the 
logs up the hill, where they were loaded on “Cater- 
pillar” trailers and hauled to the sawmill. 





Carburetor Incorrectly Adjusted 


The engine of our truck is giving us trouble. 
The gasoline gets past the rings into the crank- 
case. We tried patent rings in the old cylinder 
and later on put in a new cylinder block with new 
piston and rings, but the result is the same. Could 
the trouble be with the carburetor?—C. M. Co. 

ANSWER—You are probably correct in your sur- 
mise that the carburetor adjustment is responsible 
for gasoline finding its way into the crankcase of 
this engine. 

Since you have put in a new cylinder block, 
pistons and rings, it is practically certain that 
these parts can not be causing the trouble. The 
carburetor is probably set for too rich a mixture, 
which permits at least a portion of the charge to 
condense in liquid form on the cylinder walls, 
thence flowing down into the crankcase. This 
condition may also be partly due to the engine 
being overcooled, or the incoming gases from the 
carburetor not being adequately preheated to in- 
sure complete combustion. It would also be well 
to check up on the ignitidn to make sure that none 
of the cylinders is missing fire and thus allowing 
the mixture to condense on the walls. 





5-Ton “Caterpillar” Tractor With Winch Loading Logs on “Caterpillar” Trailers on Carroll Farm 
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GOES TO NEW YORK FORESTRY COLLEGE 


Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 1—Announcement is 
made that R. R. Fenska, who has been as- 
sistant professor of forestry at the University 
of Montana for four years, has resigned to be- 
come professor of forest engineering at the 
New York State College of Forestry. Professor 
Fenska is well equipped for his profession, hav- 
ing spent his early years in the pine forests of 
Wisconsin and later, after graduating from 
Beloit College, taking a course in forestry at 
the Yale school of forestry. After two years as 
forester’s assistant on the Wisconsin State 
board of forestry, and instructor of forestry 
at the University of Wisconsin, doing special 
work at the Forest Products Laboratory, he 
took charge in 1915 of forest engineering at 
Wyman School of the Woods and supervised 
considerable reforestation for mining companies 
in that section. 


BIKES 2,500 MILES FOR CUT-OVER LAND 


AnTIGO, Wis., Aug. 1—After traversing elev- 
en States of the Union, crossing two western 
mountain ranges, suffering all kinds of hard- 
ships and privations, sleeping outdoors every 
night during the entire trip, with nothing over 
him but the sky, Rudolph Goosela, of Oregon, 
stepped into the office of the Langlade Lumber 
Co. recently, in search of a suitable piece of 
cut-over land for a farm home. He came all 




















Rudolph Goosela, Who Bicycled All the Way from 
Oregon to Settle on Antigo Cut-over Lands 


the way to Antigo on his bicycle, a distance of 
nearly twenty-five hundred miles, and carried 
about one hundred fifty pounds of baggage. 

On account of poor and impossible roads he 
had to push his ‘‘bike’’ over several moun- 
tain ranges, and while passing thru the desert, 
he had to go without water for days. The trip 
took about two months, and he arrived in Antigo 
none the worse for his unusual experiences. 

As soon as he gets a piece of land cleared 
and a house built, he will send to Oregon for 
his wife and baby. He served during the World 
War, seeing service on several fronts in France. 


FIGHT FOR SHINGLES IN OHIO 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, Aug. 1.—Argument of the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers—in its fight 
shoulder to shoulder with the lumber interests of 
all Ohio to forestall the passage of the ordi- 
nanee proposed by the State fire marshal to 
prohibit the use of the wood shingle in Ohio— 
was being completed this week. 

The lumber trade will be able to show the un- 
constitutionality of the measure, its unreason- 
ableness and in fact its uselessness. The argu- 
ment will emphasize that the lumber trade is for 
safety first in all building construction, and that 
it advocates the use of other than wood shingles 
in congested territory, but that it claims the 
right to urge the use of wood shingles in 
residence districts. 

The liability of the material to catch fire from 
sparks, a point that seems to be the principal 
reason why this ordinance should be passed, is 
indicated to be negligible, backed by the opinion 
of fire insurance experts who codperated with 





the Cleveland board in dealing with this ques- 
tion. 

What effect such a measure will have upon the 
building public, which considers cost as of first 
importance, is adequately shown in a chart on 
roofing costs. 


A NEW ATTACK ON WOOD SHINGLES 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 2.—The periodical 
‘“war on the wood shingle’’ has been declared 
here again and the next step probable is the 
introduction in the city council of an ordinance 
to restrict their use. The new attack has been 
started by the Kansas City division of the 
National Safety Council, which blames the wood 
shingle for numerous fires. The August number 
of the council’s magazine quotes Alex Hender- 
son, chief of the fire department, and F. J. Fet- 
ter, of the Missouri inspection bureau, in its 
tirade against wooden shingles. ‘‘The right 
sort of an ordinance would eliminate the wood 
shingle in a few years,’’ the article says. It is 
suspected here that ‘‘the right kind of an ordi- 
nance’’ now is in preparation if the ‘‘right 
kind of an alderman’’ can be found to intro- 
duce it. 


TACOMA ENTERTAINS ROYALLY 


(Concluded from Page 54.) 
well hymn. He also assured the visitors, and was 
backed up by the redoubtable Frenchman in his 
statement, that not more than 2,000,000 feet of 
timber had been destroyed in the afternoon 
holocaust. 








MR. DIXON’S DOG STORY 


At Thursday’s forestry hearing, Chairman 
David L. Goodwillie insisted rather strenuously 
on extracting from A. C. Dixon, of Eugene, 
Ore., that lumberman’s views on certain methods 
of conservation. The well known manager of 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., told this story: 

One of my friends is a trapper with whom some- 
times I go into the woods. Not long ago we started 
after a panther, but before picking up the scent 
were obliged to ford a swift river. We tied two 
of our dogs to one horse’s tail, and the third 
dog to another horse’s tail; and in midstream the 
dogs began to fight. The guide shouted to get 
across at once, or the animals would kill one an- 
other. The dogs were dragged under water, and 
when we reached shore all three were apparently 
dead. The guide rolled one, another member of 
the party rolled the second, and I rolled the third 
—but we didn’t get any water out of them. We 
gave up, but happened to loosen the ropes. One 
dog came to; then the others. The collars had 
been drawn too tight. We had tried the wrong 
method. 

At this recital, with its abrupt conclusion, 
the committee and the serious minded lumber- 
men were convulsed with laughter. ‘‘Come 
up here by me, Mr. Dixon,’’ called out Chair- 
man Dave. ‘‘I want to hear some more of 
those dog stories.’? Mr. Dixon sat at the right 
hand of the chairman during the remainder of 
the conference. 


MR. JAYNE’S CAT STORY: . 


Howard Jayne, of Portland, may not look 
like Abe Lincoln, but at one stage of the Wes 
Coast Forest Products meeting Thursday he 
uncoiled himself until he was about the height 
of the famous rail-splitter. Then he told this 
story. 

There was a village butcher who one Saturday 
afternoon made a specialty of sausages, and at- 
tracted the trade of the entire community. When 
the shop was crowded, a rival butcher came bus- 
tling in, in a manner to attract general attention. 
He carried a string of dead cats. Throwing them 
on the block he shouted: “Here are three more. 
I'll be in for my pay Monday.” 

With this story Mr. Jayne completely silenced 
a manufacturer who had surprised everybody by 
taking the floor and declaring that the whole- 
salers were the ‘‘ worst menace’’ to the lumber 
industry. The assembled lumbermen caught the 
point, and laughed uproariously.. The incident 
was taken as a joke, and hhad_not the slightest 
éffect in disturbing the harmofiious relations of 
the manufacturers, the loggers and the whole- 
salers, who for the first time in the history 
of the fir industry had assembled under one 
roof. = 


FARLEY € LOETSCHER 


MFG.CO. wantracturers 


OPEN SASH AND 
SLAZED WINDOWS 
~ PANEL DOORS 
SASH DOORS 
COLONIAL COLUMNS 
SCREEN DOORS 
GARAGE DOORS 
COMBINATION SCREEN 
AND STORM DOORS 
VENEERED DOORS 
STOCK COLONNADES 
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c=? \./ Unexcelled SS Facilites 
STRAIGHT¢- MIXED Q 

CARS A SPECIALTY DUBU UE, 


OVERIS ACRES FLOOR space IOWA, 








that we are al- 
—_ ways prepared 
to supply you 


with high grade 
a Northern 
“ Hardwoods and Hemlock 


We cut our own stock and have 
modern plants which insure you 
uniform quality. 


Tell us your needs. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 








Manufacturers BAY CITY, MICH. Hs 








The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 
Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock * Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Predicate 











Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers: in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 








REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE 
See Bee piding. Ceiling, Flooring, 

Doo in ndow Frame: ouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 2s 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho.- 
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if It’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania 
Phone, Spruce 1593, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Chicago New England St. Louis 
Rep i Rep ive, Representative 
JamesN.Woodbury, J. J.Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, IIl. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Phone, State 9022. 
4ue Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 








Railroad and Structural 


Hardwood 


Lumber and Timbers 


For Prompt Shipment. 


Sargent Lumber Company 
aq LITTLE ROCK, ARK. a 








a 
5 AM and Thicker 
Shawano County 


Hard Maple 


All Grades 
How much do you need? 


CHAS. GILL LUMBER CO. 





Wausau, Wisconsin j 


“oax LIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods, 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 














Hardwood Lumber 


BOYD - RYBURN 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers BRISTOL, VA. 











: 
eae oa Hardwoods 
oume™™ or Mahogany 


We have a large stock of dry lumber piled in 
our yard and our Band Mill here is running 
continuously. Let us quote you on anything 
you may be needing in the above woods. 


Warren Ross LumberGo. 
fp JAMESTOWN, N. Y. ) 














The Cost of Growing Timber 47,!ntersstins cxzosttion 
By B. &. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So, Dearborn St,, CHICAGO 


Ravages of Western Pine Beetle 


KLAMATH FALLs, ORE., July 30.—Ravages of 
the pine beetle in the forests of southern 
Oregon and northern California have been a sub- 
ject of grave concern to timber owners for 
some time. Last winter W. C. Thompson and 
other timber owners brought the situation to 
the attention of the local chamber of com- 
merce, which thru the State chamber and other 
agencies secured the interest of State and Fed- 
eral authorities and obtained funds to make 
a survey of the infestation. In pursuance of the 
investigation J. F. Kimball, head of the Kla- 
math-Lake Counties Forest Fire Association, 
called a conference at Klamath Falls of interest- 
ed timber owners from all parts of the country. 

A report of the investigation has just been 
made by A. J. Jaenicke, of the Forest Service. 
The purpose of the survey was to determine 
the following facts: 

1—To determine what Federal timber has a 
vital effect on the insect depredations on the pri- 


vate timber on which the owners are contemplat- 
ing control measures. 


2—To secure information on the status of the 
present infestation on the Federal areas, particu- 
larly with respect to what may happen to Govern- 
ment and private timber if control work on Fed- 
eral areas is not undertaken promptly. 


8—To roughly outline a plan for the necessary 
control work. 


4—To make an estimate of the cost of this 
sr control work on the Federally owned 
timber. 


In his work Mr. Jaenicke had the benefit of 
carefully conducted cruises on parts of the 
areas made by the bureau of entomology last 
year, as well as the advice of the bureau’s field 
men and of others on the Indian reservations 
and of J. F. Kimball and H. H. Ogle, of the 
Klamath-Lake Counties Forest Fire Associa- 
tion; the latter giving much help in both field 
and office. 


Mr. Jaenicke finds in his investigation that a 
cleanup on the following yellow pine areas 
owned by the Government is necessary if similar 
work planned by private owners in southern 
Oregon and northern California is not to be 
jeopardized: 

1—That portion of the Klamath Indian reserva- 


tion lying south of the Sprague River and involv- 
ing approximately 253,000 acres. 


2—Portions of the west half of the Fremont 
national forest involving approximately 200,000 
acres of unalienated yellow pine. 


8—Portions of the Oregon-California grant 
lands in Jackson and Lake counties, Oregon, and 
adjacent grant lands both within and outside the 
national forests, involving approximately 100,000 
acres. 


4—Portions of the Klamath River watershed in 
the Klamath national forest, a northern portion 
of the western division of the Modoc national 
forest, and a northern portion of the Shasta na- 
tional forest, all in California, and totaling 75,000 
acres of unalienated land. 


5—Portions of Spencer Creek and Clover Creek 
watersheds in the Crater national forest and 
largely in Twp. 38 S. R. 2 W., W. M. involving 
about 10,000 acres of unalienated land. 


6—Vacant public domain, adjacent to boun- 
daries of western portion of fremont national for- 
est which contains open stands of yellow pine 
and infested sufficiently to be a menace to both 
adjoining private land and that part of the Fre- 
mont recommended for inclusion in control opera- 
tions, total of 25,000 acres. 


Total, 663,000 acres, or 33,700,000 feet. 


Mr. Jaenicke points out that a more intensive 
survey will be needed to determine and localize 
the areas. However, he says that a conservative 
estimate of the injury during the 10-year period 
from 1911 to 1920 would place that on privately 
owned areas in this project at almost a billion 
feet, worth over $3,000,000. He observes also 
that every dollar lost in stumpage really means 
a permanent loss of at least $6 in wages. The 
losses of Government timber during the same 
period on areas now recommended for inclusion 
in the project Mr. Jaenicke estimates at a half- 
billion board feet valued at $1,500,000. 


The infestation now is much less severe than 
it was several years ago, but experience has 
shown that such a decline may be only tempor- 
ary and may be followed by more serious epi- 
demics than have been known. In fact the 
partial decline makes immediate control meas- 
ures even more desirable, for the cost is directly 


proportional to the amount of infested timber. 

The plan of control, the report says, will be 
worked out with the advice of the bureau of 
entomology, but there is nu coubt about the 
desirability of treating the ‘‘spring 1922”? in- 
festation over the entire 663,000 acres during 
the spring of 1922, because of the interrelation- 
ship of the areas. But this must be preceded by 
an intensive survey during the present summer. 

Mr. Jaenicke said he had made a rather care- 
ful analysis of control costs in the past, taking 
into consideration changes in cost of labor and 
supplies and the characteristics of this project; 
and in addition a careful analysis was made of 
the control costs on the Weed Lumber Co.’s pres- 
ent project in northern California. As a result of 
these analysis, he estimates control operations 
will cost about $4.35 per thousand board feet of 
timber treated; including all preliminary survey 
work ete. On this basis, provided the ‘‘spring 
1922’’ infestation equals ‘‘spring 1921’’ infes- 
tation in volume, the cost of control on the 
various holdings will be as follows: 

1—Klamath Indian reservation, infested timber 


in board feet 12,000,000. Cost of treatment, 
$52,200. 


2—Fremont national forest, infested timber in 
board feet 8,400,000. Cost of treatment, $36,540. 


38—Oregon-California grant lands, infested tim- 
ber in board feet 7,500,000. Cost of treatment, 
$32,625. 

4—Klamath, Modoc and Shasta national forests, 
infested timber in board feet, 4,000,000; cost of 
treatment, $17,400. 

5—Crater national forest, infested timber in 
board feet 600,000. Cost of treatment, $2,610. 

6—Vacant public domain, infested timber in 
board feet 1,200,000. Cost of treatment, $5,200. 

Totals, 33,700,000 and $146,595. 





EAST USES FIR FOR PIER BUILDING 


New York, Aug. 1.—Douglas fir i; to be used 
in the construction of the new bulkhead for 
pier 1, North River, one of the largest docks in 
New York harbor. The use of fir is an innova- 
tion, it being the first time specifications for 
such a job in North River have permitted the use 
of this lumber. 


The department of docks recently purchased 
500,000 feet of fir from Charles R. MeCormick 
& Co. It was announced at the McCormick 
offices that 1,500,000 feet of fir had been sold 
to the city of Wilmington, Del., for harbor im- 
provements. This contract called for 12x12-inch 
timbers, 40 to 48 feet long. 

A big wharf job in Philadelphia also will be 
done partly in fir, a purchase of 500,000 feet 
of the lumber having been made, also thru the 
McCormick company. The Cunard and Lucken- 
bach lines are to use fir in their new piers at 
Weehawken and Hoboken. 

Mr. Hewitt, New York representative of the 
McCormick company, said the recent demand 
for fir in harbor work indicates the general in- 
troduction of this wood in eastern markets, and 
he said that many eastern engineers are recom- 
mending it and thus are following the example 
of Pacific coast experts. 

The specification for the pier 1 job called for 
8x10-inch piling, grooved on two edges. The 
North River improvement necessitated the wid- 
ening of one of the busiest downtown New York 
streets. The contract was awarded to Lustig & 
Weil. 

J. H. Burton & Co. recently were awarded a 
contract for 3,200,000 feet of southern pine, this 
lumber to be used in repair work on the New 
York waterfront. The price as announced today 
by the department of docks was $38.23 a thou- 
sand feet. It was said that a similar contract 
would be let probably before the end of the 
year. 





THE ‘‘DEATH WATCH,’’ which alarms super- 
stitious people by its ticking, is a furniture 
beetle that bores in old wood and makes con- 
siderable noise. ‘The ticking is caused by 


whacking its head on a thin partition of wood 
separating two of its galleries. 
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Notes on the British Trade 


{Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBPRMAN] 


LONDON, ENGLAND, July 15.—After a long period 
of depression there is now a prospect of a decided 
improvement in trade generally. Now that the coal 
dispute has been settled upon something approach- 
ing a permanent basis, the staple industries are 
recovering their equilibrium, and with the re- 
establishment of confidence between capital and 
labor the trade barometer should steadily rise. In 
the meantime the timber trade must still exercise 
patience until all the surplus stocks have been dis- 
posed of by auction and a firm trading value can 
be reached. Foresight and caution are also neces- 
sary in view of the stringent financial position and 
the uncertain status of many concerns which have 
been severely shaken by the abnormal conditions. 

With regard to American hardwoods, in view of 
the contemplated settlement of the labor difficulties 
there was a better inquiry toward the end of the 
month and forward business has again been possi- 
ble. Buyers are realizing that values for certain 
kinds are not likely to fall further, particularly in 
the case of prime grades. At the same time.there 
is still a considerable stock of lower grades on the 
market awaiting disposal and until the demand 
from consuming circles improves there is little 
prospect of’'much movement. In Liverpool the im- 
ports have been light and prices of prime grades 
of all classes for forward shipment have an up- 
ward tendency. There is very little improvement 
to report in either oak, ash, gum or whitewood. 
The demand is exceedingly slow and prices are 
weak, but fortunately imports are light. 

There is no outstanding feature in the mahog- 
any market. At the recent auctions a fair quantity 
of wood was disposed of, but only first quality stuff 
was in good demand. 

In London there has been little business doing 
in hewn pitch pine, while there has been a steady 
consumption in sawn timber. In Liverpool there 
was no import of sawn timber, and only 7,000 cubic 
feet to Manchester. The consumption was fairly 
satisfactory, while quotations for forward business 
are firm and have recently advanced. 

The imports of spruce are so far negligible 
and consequently stocks continue to be reduced. 

Imports of American oak staves have been on the 
light side and the demand for all descriptions con- 
tinues very dull, with prices lower. 


Trade Unions onl Imported Doors 


LONDON, ENGLAND, July 15.—Not satisfied with 
holding up a nation by coal stoppage, sectional 
trade unionism is impeding commerce at many 
points. Indeed, this trade tyranny is responsible 
for many anomalies, but a more than usually com- 
plicated situation has arisen in connection with 
door manufacture, resulting at the time of writing 
in holding up the export of doors from America 
to the United Kingdom—a business which was de- 
veloping rapidly since the war with the multiplica- 
tion of municipal and private housift® schemes. 
In faet, since the armistice many Gusands of 
these doors have been hung in Great iin and 
this branch of the building trade radually 
progressed without any serious interruption until 
suddenly, “acting upon instructions,” the operatives 
took exception to a certain brand of door which 
they declined to handle on the pretext that it was 
not produced by trade union labor. 

The firm responsible for the importation, while 
admitting that the door factory concerned was not 
officially a trade union house, claimed, and was 
prepared to prove, that the rates of pay were as 
good, and even better, than trade union and that 
the conditions of service in the particular factory 
were superior to those in force under the official 
authority of trade unionism. In order to substan- 
tiate its claim, it went so far as to offer to defray 
the total expenses of sending an accredited trade 
union representative direct to the manufacturing 
mill in the States to inspect the conditions first 
hand and report thereon. The union authorities 
agreed to accept the invitation, but thru some mis- 
understanding, or malice aforethought, instead of 
sending a delegate direct they communicated thru 
the mails with the trade union representative near 
the spot where the mill was located, who, in due 
course, again from some unexplained reason, 
opened up inquiries with an opposition factory 
which happened to be a union house, and gave it 
the opportunity for which it apparently was wait- 
ing to report adversely respecting the working con- 
ditions in the factory concerned. Thus the net 
result of the investigation, instead of elucidating 


matters and assistimg trade, only served to con- . 


tinue the holdup brought about by the tyranny of 
trade unionism. 





Canada Seeks Preferential Tariff 


Vancouver, B. C., July 30.—Lumber manufac- 
turers here are concerned over the increase of duty 
on lumber going into Australia, the schedule speci- 
fying a British preferential but not allowing for 
lumber from Canada. Premier Meighen, of Canada, 
and Premier Hughes, of Australia, are in London 
and have been appealed to by Canadian lumbermen 
to try to arrange for a preferential duty on lum- 
ber from this country. The duty on undressed lum- 
ber, 7x2% inches and upward, has been increased 
from a flat rate of 3s. to a three-scale rate. The 
new figures are: British preferential rate 54d,, and 
general, 66d. Undressed lumber of smaller dimen- 
sions has gone from flat 42d. to British preferential 
60d., intermediate 60d., and general 72d. Dressed 
lumber is moved up from 47d. to 72d. It is be- 
lieved the intermediate rate is the one to be used 
between dominions and will be granted if the do- 
minion affected will give a reciprocal tariff. Sev- 
ral inquiries are in the market from Australia, 
and local manufacturers think that with a higher 
preferential duty and the higher value given the 
pound sterling in Canada than in other countries 
there will be a considerable amount of business done 
later in the year. 


~~ 


Export Notes from Orange 


ORANGE, Tex., Aug. 1.—Orange was second of 
all guif ports in lumber shipments during June 
and there is every reason to believe it will hold 
the same place for July, if indeed it dovs not take 
first place. In June its shipments totalled 6,900,- 
000 feet, while New Orleans exported 8,000,000 
feet. For July the total was nine cargoes of 
6,450,051 feet and, according to reports for the 
first half of the month from nine other gulf ports, 
Orange will easily hold the place it took in June. 
Your firms divided the lumber shipments from here 
during July, the Standard Export Lumber Co. lead- 
ing with 2,180,397 feet, the Orange Forwarding 
Co. sending out 1,971,309 feet, the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co. exporting 1,543,670 feet and the 
Southland Lumber & Trading Co. shipping 754,675 
feet. 

Two export cargoes were sent out of Orange last 
week. The big Swedish steamship Alstern carried 
2,180,397 feet of sawn timber to Durban, S. A., 
for the Standard Export Lumber Co. and the 
schooner Laguna took out 395,600 feet to Tampico 
for the Southland Lumber & Trading Co. These 
cargoes brought the total July shipments up to 
6,450,051 feet of lumber and 400 tons of general 
cargo, all of which with the exception of the 
Alstern’s, cargo went to Tampico. 





~~ ne ene 


See Indications of Export Revival 


New York, Aug. 1.—Inquiries for goods and 
articles such as are manufactured in this country 
are being received at the Chamber of Commerce 
from Mexico, which now is offering a rich field for 
export of furniture, washing machines, ice cream 
freezers and other products made of wood. Ireland 
has sent inquiries to the chamber for oak staves, 
box shooks and other products, while other inquiries 
of a similar nature have been received from Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, Belgium, and even from Siberia. 
Mexico is reported in need of woodworking ma- 
chinery for the making of hubs, delivered f. 0. b. 
El Paso. Officials of the chamber believe the in- 
quiries indicate a revival of export trade. 


~~ 


Review of Ocean Freight Situation 


Steamer chartering during the last week was 
confined largely to the transatlantic grain trade 
and a steady, moderate inquiry was encountered 
for additional boats for August loading, say Lunham 
& Moore, in their weekly freight circular for July 
30. The requirements of shippers in other trades 
are light, and the prospect of improvement in the 
immediate future is discouraging. The supply of 
available boats is more than sufficient for pre- 
vailing necessities, with the result that rates show 
some slight declines and the general tendency is 
favorable to shippers. 

There was no change or improvement notice- 
able in the sailing vessel market, and what little 
chartering there was, was for coastwise account. 
The demand for tonnage continues light and is 
almost all from coastwise charterers, off-shore 
freights of all kinds being decidedly scarce. Rates 
are low and unprofitable, with no prospect of im- 
provement in the near future, as the supply of 
unchartered tonnage is in excess of the current 
demand. 





We offer the following stock f. o. b. 
our miil Cullor, Ark., subject to prior 
sale, at prices quoted below: 


-_ 
SSSSSSS3 


Delivered 
Prices 

on 2 cars 4-4 FAS Plain White 

Request. 


Com. & Better White Oak. 
No. 1 Com. $40.00. FAS $90 00. 


Guaranteed weight 4400 Ibs. per M ft. 
Good widths, largely 14' & 16' lengths. 


O. L. Shull Lumber Co. 


LONOKE, ARK. 








Frank Spangler 


KOSCIUSKO 
MISSISSIPPI 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 





\ 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 





ALABAMA 





Long and Short Leaf Yellow 
Pine Lumber and Timber 


NADAWAH SALES C0. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Representing Nadawah Lumber 
Company, and Allied Mills. 


Stock List Issued Weekly 


Our. new location enables 
us to give prompt service. 


= 








—— and when you need ANYTHING in 


Yellow Pine 


call upon us. We can supply you with your 
requirements, and will be pleased to do so. 


reais Betty & Sous Lumber Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 




















Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 


4 and 34 CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


Crichton Lumber Co. Mobile, Ala. 

















Hempstead Planing 
MOBILE, ALA. Mill Co. 
3%” and %” Ceiling and Bevel Siding from 
Southern Yellow Pine 
Grades you may depend on. 
Sold Exclusively Through Wholesalers. 
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| FLORIDA | 








Marathon 
S<<Lumber Company 
c Lurmber/Merchants 


{ 
SS 
Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
and Dimension. 









We cater tothe needs of the Retailer. 


Marathon Lumber Co. 


Paskine Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 














| Cummer Cypress Co. 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
Cypress Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 
j Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 














Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler °” 











The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 





LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


=> 





P 
Lutcher 8 Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


CYPRESS 














\ LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Cc. R. BROWNELL 


Brownell-Drews* “resis 


LumberCo., Ltd. =". 


Vice-Pres. 
MORGAN CITY, LA. 


GUS. DREWS 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 

















The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 30.—The export 
situation shows some signs of future activity, altho 
business is light at present. The Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co. sold five million feet dur- 
ing the week, and its sales for July will exceed 
25,000,000 feet. South American business in- 
creased a little. Japanese squares are in demand. 
Japan’s currency is at par and its financial recov- 
ery is a good indication for future lumber exports 
from this coast. Buying slacks up at times, but 
always recovers. There is some difficulty in obtain- 
ing vessel space for export business just now. 
Opinions differ as to whether there is a real scarcity 
of tonnage or whether the owners are just pre- 
paring to advance freight rates. 


The Redwood Export Co. has no new lumber 
business to report, altho some demand is expected 


from Australia before the end of the year. The 
steamer West Camargo has left Noyo with 900,000 
feet of redwood for Australia. An inquiry has 
been received for 100,000 redwood ties 6x8-inch 
8-foot, for the National Railways of Mexico. De. 
liveries are to be made by water and rail. 


Week’s Shennan Thru Mobile 


MOBILE, ALA., July 29.—Shipments from this port 
for the week ended last Friday were as follows: 
Pitch pine lumber: Santiago, Cuba, 131,000 feet; 
Antilla, Cuba, 19,000 feet, both on steamer Sur- 
matia; Neuvitas, Cuba, 371,000 feet, on schooner 
Beatrice; Port of Spain, Trinidad, 575,000 feet, 
on barkentine Whiteson ; Oakland, Cal., on steamer 
Frederick Luckenbach, 100,531 feet white oak 
lumber. To Isabel de Sagua, Cuba, per steamer 
Tuscan, 424 bundles shook, 170 bundles heads, 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Aug. 2.—More confidence is being shown by local 
lumbermen. “Milwaukee is one of few cities in the 
country that is enjoying a real building boom,” 
said a lumberman today. “This is due in part to 
the amiable settlement of the labor situation in 
the building trades in May. But another important 
reason is that money here has been loaned more 
freely for building purposes than in most large 
cities.” 

Reports from box makers indicate improved 
business. The most noticeable increase is from 
meat packers, who have placed orders for cases for 
export. Furniture factories are making inquiries. 
The Milwaukee railroad announced an increase in 
the hours of operation here where car shops are 
located. As considerable new equipment is needed, 
lumbermen look for a bigger demand for new con- 
struction. 

Prices in the local lumber market are easier. 
During the last thirty days there have been some 
declines in northern hardwoods and these have 
resulted in better business. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Aug. 1.—Little change can be seen in the demand 
for hardwoods. Prices are steady, but lowers are 
rather weak. Since the opening of the buiiding 
season the demand from construction sources has 
been very active. Builders say more work was 
started during July than for years and more dwell- 
ing construction than during any July of record. 
Industries are slow in returning to activity, but 
there can be noticed a slight increase in produc- 
tion at the various furniture factories. The de- 
mand from the railroads has livened up a little 
and much car repair work is being pushed. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Aug. 2.—The hardwood market is somewhat 
irregular. There is a fair volume of business, with 
orders for mixed cars a notable feature. Auto- 
mobile interests are credited with sizable pur- 
chases of elm and ash, as well as some other 
hardwoods, while there is some demand from 
furniture interests, principally for oak and gum. 
It is generally conceded that manufacturers of 
flooring, sash, doors and interior trim are rather 
less active buyers than a short time ago, The mar- 
ket is showing a very good tone, largely because 
of absence of pressure to sell. Most firms are 
producing very little lumber. The best tone is 
displayed by FAS, while No. 1, common ranks sec- 
ond. The greatest dragginess is in Nos. 2.and 3 
common, which represent an unusually large per- 
centage of unsold stocks in this territory. 

George Land, for a number of years traffic and 
sales manager for the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., 
Charleston, Miss., passed thru Memphis yesterday 
en route to Hopkinsville, Ky., where he becomes 
traffic and sales manager for the Forbes Manu- 
facturing Co., and traffic manager for the Mogul 
Wagon Co. 

Altho reports from the car service commission 
indicate an increase in the number of idle cars, 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association is re- 
ceiving an increasing number of requests to assist 
members in securing cars. On the strength of this 
development, hardwood lumber interests are urg- 
ing clients to place orders while they may secure 
prompt shipment. 

Cc. M. Kellogg, of the Panola Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., which controls the double band mill 
formerly belonging to the Darnell interests at 
Batesville, Miss., says it is being worked full time. 
This firm has a contract with R. J. Darnell (Inc.) 
to take all the timber from the properties of the 
latter in that territory. The plant of the Kellogg 


Lumber Co., at Richie, Miss., is also being stead- 
ily operated. 

The Kelsey Wheel Co. normally employs about 
1,100 persons and its quota is full. The body 
plant is idle. The Kelsey Wheel Co. is the largest 
employer of labor of any woodworking industry 
in this part of the country and there is much satis- 
faction over the magnificent showing it is making. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Aug. 1.—The hardwood markets in and around 
here shows no improvement. There has been more 
or less business placed, but the orders have been 
small and for immediate shipment. The general 
indications point to more orders during August and 
September. None of the lumber manufacturers 
seem to be keen on accepting orders at going prices. 

Charles O. Maus, of the Hyde Lumber Co., is on 
a fishing trip in Canada. William Eckman, of the 
E. & W. Lumber Co., is spending his vacation at one 
of the lakes in Michigan. F. M. Hollister, of the 
Hollister-French Lumber Co., is spending his vaca- 
tion at Horsehead Lake, Wis. John I. Shafer, of 
the John I. Shafer Hardwood Co., recently elected 
director of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, has returned from an automobile trip thru 
the East. Harry Alworth, secretary-treasurer of 
the Woodruff-Powell Lumber Co., has just recently 
returned from a fishing trip to one of the Wis- 
consin lakes. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Aug. 1.—Considerable improvement is reported 

in demand during the last week. Some business 
is being placed by the automobile industry and 
greater activity has been displayed by the furniture 
manufacturers since the July exposition. Values 
are still very unstable and buyers are taking ad- 
vantage of the situation to force prices down. The 
demand is largely for the higher grades, with 
that for FAS still predominant. It is very difficult 
to secure this grade without a liberal percentage 
of the lower grades. 
- W. D. Young & Co., of this city, have again 
closed down their hardwood flooring plant after 
operating steadily about three months. This is 
the fourth plant to discontinue operations in this 
section, representing a production of approximately 
35,000,000 feet annually. This company suffered 
a fire loss in its yard this week, the damage being 
confined to several piles. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Aug. 3.—The building permits for last week 
numbered 130, with 27 frame dwellings. The total 
costs were about up to the average and amounted 
to $254,700. 

O. W. Blodgett, vessel owner of Bay City, Mich., 
and president of the Lumber Carriers’ Association, 
was in Buffalo last week. He said that his boats 
are now in operation. One vesselman said that 
indications point to a buying movement starting 
about September which will increase the lake 
trade, 

N. H. Morgan, representative of the Shevlin 
interests at New York, was a visitor to friends here 
last week. 

Hugh McLean has gone to the Lake Pytonga 
district with a party of local business men and 
will spend a month fishing. 

Several thousand building workers at Rochester, 
N. Y., on strike since April 1, detided not to wait 
for a decision on the new wage schedules being 
considered by the arbitration board ard returned 
to work. ; 

Frank T. Sullivan will enter his yacht Flick in 
the motor boat races to take place here next week. 
The yacht has recently been in the St. Lawrence 
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River, where it has contributed to the enjoyment 
of vacations for Frank J. McNeil and Fleming 
Sullivan. 

John McLeod, of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., is 
taking a month’s rest from the lumber business and 
is visiting his old home at Colbourg, Ont. He was 
missed at the lumber outing, as was James B. 
Wall, who had another engagement, so the quoit- 
pitching was not up to the usual high mark. 

Clark W. Hurd has returned to business at Hurd 
Bros. after several months abroad with the Rotary 
Club excursionists. 

The semiannual of Mixer & Co. was held on 
July 30 and 31 here, with dinner to salesmen and 
office force at the Roycroft Inn, East Aurora. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Aug. 1.—Cincinnati lumbermen were pleased as 
a rule with the action of the House in putting 
lumber on the free list in the new Fordney tariff 
bill. Cincinnati concerns are large exporters of 
hardwoods and it was felt that a tariff on lumber 
would bring on retaliatory measures from Canada 
and seriously affect the volume of business with 
that country. D. H..Moul, of the D. H. Moul 
Lumber Co., is of the opinion that much of the 
future of the lumber business depends upon the 
speed with which the international situation is 
cleared up. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Aug. 1.—Locally there continues a brisk demand 
for choice grades of lumber for remodeling and 
building. It is several years since so much work 
in the building and remodeling line has been done 
in this city. 

Hemlock and hardwoods are quoted at about the 
same prices as they have been for two weeks. The 
hot weather held back some business. No. 1 hem- 
lock is quoted at $26.50 to $30 f. o. b. shipping 
point. Ash, selected, is quoted at $100 to $110. 

The logs that were piled in the Below mill yard 
for sawing at the time the mill burned are now 
being taken to the No. 2 mill of the Sawyer Good- 


man Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Aug. 1.—Altho a number of Louisville hard- 
wood producers are not operating, there is a belief 
that some of them may start again within sixty to 
ninety days if demand shows any material im- 
provement, as stocks of high grade hardwoods are 
getting scarcer and prices a little firmer. Jobbers 
of pine report fair local sales but very poor busi- 
ness in agricultural districts. Poplar is a little 
slow, but gum and walnut are selling well, and 
there is some demand for both plain and quartered 
oak. Furniture makers continue the most active 
buyers. 

J. F. Creith, of Detroit, was the speaker of the 
day at the meeting of the Louisville Hardwood 
Club at a local roadhouse last week. Mr. Creith 
spoke on conditions in industry, with special refer- 
ence to Detroit. Members present displayed an 
optimistic spirit in regard to fall business. Mr. 
Creith was the guest of the Louisville Point Lum- 
ber Co. 

The Louisville Veneer Mills are receiving a few 
more orders and are running more freely on stocks 
to build up assortments. The Louisville Point 
Lumber Co, is running full time. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Aug. 1.—The lumber trade in Columbus terri- 
tory, especially the hardwood branch, continues 
to show improvement. Buying on the part of 
retailers is better. Factories, especially furniture 
concerns, are showing some activity. Some other 
lines show increases in buying also. Hardwood 
prices are ruling firm at former levels. Southern 
pine is still slow and quotations are somewhat 
weak and irregular. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., said, “Business for the last two weeks 
has been somewhat better and prospects for the 
summer are brighter. We closed July with fully 35 
percent advance over either May or June. Rail- 
roads are showing a tendency to enter the market. 
Prices are unchanged.” 

BE. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer of the 
American Column & Lumber Co., went to Cleveland 
on his annual vacation late in July. 

J. S. McVey, president, and E. G. Dillow, sales 
manager, of the lumber department of the Central 
West Coal & Lumber Co., have returned from a two 
weeks’ business trip to Jackson, Ala., where the 
company’s mill has been put in operation. 





THE STRAWBERRY TREE, Arbutus unedo, is a 
small evergreen which is fairly abundant near 
Killarney, Ireland. It belongs to the same fam- 
ily as our mountain laurel. The name is said 
to be due to the color of the bloom. ; 


New Castle, and Alda A 





SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 











LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 











Increased inquiries and requests for estimates 
forecast augmented volume of orders for sash, 
doors and general millwork in the near future. 
Advices from the Pacific coast are to the effect 
that there are increasing indications of more 
sash and door business from the middle West. 

Following are a few reports of conditions 
prevailing at various centers, as related to the 
demand for sash, doors and millwork: 

At Columbus, Ohio, a slightly better tone 
has developed in millwork, door and sash 
circles. Inquiries appear to be more numerous, 
altho orders are not showing up as numerously 
as inquiries. There is considerable figuring on 
work, and estimators are busy. Building opera- 
tions; as far as dwellings are concerned, are 
going along fairly well. Most of the mills are 
fairly busy, altho some are working with 
reduced forces. There is not much work ahead 
and it is a sort of hand to mouth proposition. 
Prices are still low and somewhat irregular. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories 
are still doing business on an extremely close 
margin but with little increase in demand so 
far. They are getting a good many estimates, 
indicating some fall building activity in the 
cities and smaller towns, but orders do not 
follow estimates very quickly and many 
builders seem yet to be in a hesitant mood. 

The planing mills at Buffalo, N. Y., report 
a good deal of large work in sight and the 
situation is regarded as encouraging, altho the 
number of new dwellings is not keeping up with 
past records. The local investigation into the 
building trades is expected to have some effect 
in withholding orders for material for a time. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men 
maintain a_ relatively confident and even 
optimistic attitude. They are getting more 
orders than might have been expected, and 
much of the work is for special sizes to meet 
the tastes and desires of individual owners for 
distinct construction. The margins of profit 
on this special work, of course, are larger than 
those on the stock sizes which speculative 
contractors require. And it is to be said that 
the prospect holds out much promise of even 
better things. Building costs are receding and 
there is a gradual approach to a basis where 
financial institutions will be more disposed to 
make loans, which is bound to encourage 
further construction. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork 
plants have a light demand, with the building 
situation quiet on account of the labor contro- 
versy. Door factories in the Bay counties 
district are operating at a moderate rate of 
production. Finished door factories connected 
with the white and sugar pine sawmills are 
operating at considerably less than capacity. 





RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States patent 
office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Birnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Con- 
tinental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 

1,382,103. Process for treating wood. Leonidas 
N. Lyon, San Antonio, Tex. 

1,382,323. Wire bound box. 
Secker, London, England. 

1,382,396. Lumber handling machine. John R. 
Szymanske, Somers, Mont. 

1,382,621. Tenoning machine. 
Skien, Norway. 

1,382,743. Saw swage. John F. Pribnow, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., assignor to E. C. Atkins & Co., 
same place. 

1,382,819. Saw making machine. Alex Carlson, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

1,382,892. Sawing machine. David H. Clark, 
Waynesville, N. C. 

1,383,009. Saw set. 
Kalb, Il. 

1,383,145. Nailing machine. Joseph F. Penner, 
Lansberry, Vandergrift, 
Pa., assignors to Vandergrift Box Co. 

1,383,285. Saw guard. Joseph H. Burke, Port- 
land, Me. 

1,383,544. Taper attachment for sawmill car- 
riage blocks. Irvin W. Johnson, Cosmopolis, Wash. 

1.383.552. Machine for trade marking or brand- 
ing lumber or timber, Joseph G. McDonough, Eau 
Claire, Wis. ' 

1,383,952. Box. Richard G. Inwood, South 
Bend, Ind., and Charles H. Bombardie, Chicago, 
Il, assignors to Wirebounds Patents Co., Kit- 
tery, Me. 


Maurice E. 8S. 


Lars Bruun, 


Andrew E. Nelson, De 


Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


Cypress 


—and— 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will give 
you best service stocks will permit. 

















Weis - Patterson 


Lumber Company 
(Incorporated ) 
Alexandria, Louisiana. 
Formerly—Al dria C age & Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Louisiana Red Cypress 
LUMBER, LATH AND HARDWOODS 
Tupelo— Hardwoods 














Excelsior Cypress Co. 
TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH 
AND SHINGLES 


CYPRESS | 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 
AlsoTupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Miil Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co.,Ltd. 


| Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 




















i The Planters Lumber Co. | 
JEANERETTE, LA. Limited 
BAND SAWED 


ouisiana 


_4RedGypress 
AND TUPELO LUMBER 


Special Attention to. Railroad Orders. 


Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, 
€ Geiling and Mouldings. 
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It’s from such trees that we manufacture 


Goldsboro N.C. Pine 


The lumber of universal use for homebuilders 


Telecode t/sed. 
Johnson & Wimsatt, “““p*e" 














Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 




















ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Cypress Lumber 
Shingles and Lath 


We are located 54 miles North of New Orleans 
on the Louisiana Railway ana Navigation Co. 


Opdenweyer-Alcus 
! Manufacturers Cypress Co. 


Sorrento, - - Louisiana 











HOTEL BENSON 





Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 

no other hotel in 

the entire United 

States more hand- 

somely furnished or 

that offers more to 
the traveler. 


Rates, 
$2.00 per day 


anncauarerneagsotntni 





and up. 
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MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


July 30.—The ending of the marine strike has 
had a beneficial effect upon the lumber industry in 
Coos County. The plant of the Moore Mill & Lum- 
ber Co. at Bandon and the logging camp of the 
company at Leneve, which have been closed down 
on account of lack of vessels in which to ship lum- 
ber, will start Aug. 1. The steamers Elizabeth, 
Bandon and Brooklyn have arrived at Bandon and 
are the first steamers in the port since the marine 
strike started. Some of the smaller plants which 
were forced to halt operations because of the 
marine strike will now be able to resume. 

The big mill of the C. A. Smith company was 
closed on account of an accident and the Eastside 
mill of the company was closed for several weeks, 
but both plants will resume work Aug. 1. The re- 
manufacturing plant of the Western Manufactur- 
ing Co., handling cedar from the Smith mill, which 
has been closed, will also start work. 

Mowry Smith, one of the controlling owners of 
the Menasha Woodenware Co. and the Southern 
Oregon Co.. has been on Coos Bay for a week from 
Menasha, Wis. The company plans a woodworking 
establishment at North Bend and has acquired a 
site for the factory. Experiments are being made 
with the local lumber to ascertain what kinds are 
suitable for the needs of the company. 

The Marshfield Mill & Timber Co., owning a mill 
and logging camp near Marshfield, where stumpage 
was purchased from the Southern Pacific Co., has 
resumed operations and will run the mill for about 
two months manufacturing some of the logs which 
were on hand when the plant shut down. + 

Cc. McC. Johnson, lumberman of Reedsport, has 
been appointed mayor of that city to succeed W. P. 
Reed, who recently resigned the office. Mr. John- 
son was one of the first men to start an industry 
at Reedsport. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


July 30.—While building in northern California 
has been limited by labor troubles, it now looks 


‘as if peace will be restored under the American 


plan. Lumber business in San Francisco during 
July has been unusually quiet. The resumption of 
steam schooner operations in the coastwise trade 
during the last week has enabled local sales agents 
to take orders for water shipments once more. 
The volume of business is light and prices appear 
to have reached bottom. Local yards have very 
small stocks. Steam schooners are again moving 
freely with fir and redwood cargoes and stocks 
in California yards will be gradually replenished. 

Lumber business is reported very quiet in the 
San Joaquin Valley and moderately active in the 
Sacramento Valley. Business is better in southern 
California, altho there has been some decrease in 
the Los Angeles building boom. 

Hunter Savidge, of the Savidge-Macomber Lum- 
ber Co., this city, reports a good many genuine 
eastern inquiries for white and sugar pine. Buy- 
ers are wiring for immediate shipments. Eastern 
sales are light. 

R. D. Baker, president Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., says that the Susanville band mill is operat- 
ing night and day, cutting 160,000 feet of white 
pine. The box factory is cutting steadily and is 
well supplied with orders, altho prices are low. 
There is a searcity of efficient labor. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, has all of 
its steam schooners in operation. Redwood is be- 
ing loaded at Eureka for the southern California 
yards. The fir mill at Astoria, Ore., is being op- 
erated at about half capacity. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, are op- 
erating all of their steam schooners. They have 
taken more orders during the last week than in 
the preceding three weeks. The St. Helens Lumber 
Co.’s mill at St. Helens, Ore., is in operation. 
Three steamers are under charter for Atlantic coast 
ports. 

The Hart-Wood Lumber Co., this city, has its 
six steam schooners in operation and will rapidly 
relieve the congestion at Raymond by filling back 
orders for California ports. The Quinault Lumber 
Co.’s mill at Raymond will start up Aug. 1. 

B. W. Adams, this city, who has charge of the 
lumber sales of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., 
says the company is moving a considerable amount 
of white and sugar pine at satisfactory prices. The 
dry kilns have been completed. There are indica- 
tions of more sash, and door business in the middle 
West. 

The Santa Fe Lumber Co., this city, is making 
rail shipments of fir from Oregon on a moderate 
scale. During the last ten days some of the large 
buyers have come into the market. 

The Hutchinson Lumber Co., of West Virginia, is 





proceeding with the erection of a white pine mill 
near Oroville, Calif. O. C. Griffiths, manager, 
announces that electrically operated logging ma 
chinery will be installed. It is believed that op- 
erations will begin in April, 1922. 

The Albion Lumber Co.’s redwood mill at Albion 
has resumed. The steamers Prentiss and Daisy 
Hanlon are loading and the company’s steamer 
Pasadena has left San Francisco for Albion. 

J. H. Emmert, president Pacific Lumber (Co., 
this city, and P. C. McNevin, vice president of the 
eastern sales organization, are paying a visit to 
the redwood mills at Scotia. Capt. E. A. Selfridge, 
assistant to the president, is spending a vacation 
in the mountains. 

M. B. Nelson, sales manager of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., and Earl Kenyon, manager of the 
sash and door department, have left for Kansas 


City. 

William R. Dunn, manager of the domestic lum- 
ber department American Trading Co. for the last 
two years, has resigned to take charge of the pine 
department of the Frank P. Doe Lumber Co., this 
city. 

E. A. Blocklinger, president Chiloquin Lumber 
Co., has returned from Chiloquin, and C. G. Twohy, 
of the Dorris Lumber & Box Co., has just left for 
Klamath Falls and Dorris. An increase in pine 
inquiries is reported. 

Cc. C. Stibich, assistant in Fredric S. Palmer's 
office here, will spend two months at the Madera 
Sugar Pine Co.’s plant. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


July 30.—A_ distinct improvement in cargo 
movement is noticeable in this report. Within a 
fortnight vessels that will load 4,000,000 or 5,000,- 
000 feet of lumber will arrive here and every 
cargo mill on the bay will ship something. The 
destinations will be Hawaii, California and Japan. 
This week the steamship West Jester loaded 600,- 
000 feet of squares at the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co.’s docks and 900,000 feet of squares at the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ plant, all for 
Japan, The steamship Lurline arrived at the 
Bloedel Donovan docks for 200,000 feet of lumber 
and a quantity of box shooks for Hawaii. The 
shooks were furnished by the Morrison Mill Co., 
which has cut a large footage of these at its 
Bellingham and Blaine factories this year. The 
steamship Santa Inez called at the Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co. to load 400,000 feet for 
California and the steamship Henry T. Scott will 
soon load a similar quantity there for California. 
The steamship Selilo will come shortly for 1,000,- 
000 feet for California. 

The sawmill of the Puget Sound Sawmills & 
Shingle Co. has resumed operation after a few 
days’ shutdown and the sawmill of the FE. K. 
Wood Lumber Co. may shortly resume. Presi 
dent Fred J. Wood says some lumber must first 
be removed from the docks, however. 

Mr. Wood recently returned from a trip to the 
camps of the Nimpkish Timber Co. (Ltd.) on Van- 
couver Island. He says the company is operating 
three sides. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


July 30.—The marine strike, which is settled, 
and the building strike, which is not settled, hav 
combined to hold California business at low ebb 
thruout July. The current review of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association places coastwise 
and intercoastal cargo shipments at 3,836,363 feet. 
For the: week ended May 21 the total was 7,551,- 
000 feet, and for the week ended May 28 it dropped 
to 474,000 feet. The impression prevails that there 
will be a quick finish to the strike of the building 
trades in San Francisco, and that the end will 
mean the resumption of building operations on a 
big scale. 

Seattle local business, according to the current 
report, is 3,622,267 feet, a slight gain over the 
previous week. There is great activity in resi- 
dence building but little is doing in major construc- 
tion. Union carpenters on small jobs are seemingly 
glad to make any wage arrangement they please, 
with heavy concessions on the so called union seale. 
The Master Builders’ minimum is $6.40, but good 
carpenters are easily obtainable for much less. It 
is reported on good authority that a similar con- 
dition prevails in Portland, where union men on 
minor work accept $4 a day and do a good day’s 
work. 

According to the association review, the produc- 
tion at 105 fir mills was 50,584,143 feet, or 34 
percent below normal. New business totaled 43,- 
439,444 feet ‘and shipments 48,952,172 feet. For 
delivery by rail new business included 1,065 cars 
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and rail shipments 1,225 cars, making the un- 
shipped balance 2,766 cars, a new low level. In 
the cargo trade, domestic orders totaled 3,300,927 
feet; export, 5,066,250 feet. Sxport shipments 
totaled 3,843,542 feet. 

The A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation and fifteen 
other lumber concerns are parties to a suit brought 
against the transcontinental railroads for abolition 
of a differential in freight rates applied against 
multiple shipments. ‘The hearing was conducted 
before Examiner A. Howell, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in the Federal Building Friday. 
The complaint is brought by L. S. McIntyre, agent 
for the complainant, thru S. J. Wettrick, attorney. 
The United States Railroad Administration is also 
a party and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion has intervened. Reparations prayed for in- 
volve approximately $75,000. 


Andrew Bowman, of the Burgner-Bowman Co., 
Kansas City, operating forty-eight line yards, spoke 
before the shingle wholesalers Wednesday, devoting 
considerable time to stating his objections to the 
square pack. After a free discussion he admitted 
that the plan of packing five bundles to the thou- 
sand was not objectionable. _Mr. Bowman brought 
a message of optimism, stating that there were 
prospects for good fall business in Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, where the wheat crop was good 
and corn would be “simply immense” if there 
should be another good rain in August. While the 


with Professor Skinner in furnishing him with lan- 
tern slides and photographs of timber and lumber 
operations, so that he will be able to demonstrate 
fully the facilities of Pacific coast lumbermen for 
furnishing the Orient with anything it needs in the 
way of softwoods. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


July 30.—With the resumption of waterborne 
traffic July 21 all danger of a threatened lumber 
famine seems to have passed. To this date fifteen 
lumber carriers have arrived. By July 27 thirteen 
boats from northern domestic ports reached the 
harbor, ten with 11,500,000 feet of fir and three 
with 1,005,000 feet of redwood, a total of 12,505,000 
feet. Canadian cargoes included that on the Ad- 
miral Goodrich, 1,200,000 feet, and a part cargo on 
the Canadian Observer, 250,000 feet. 

The lumber market is temporarily quiet. Except 
for those usually dependent upon that source of 
supply, all-rail trade has dwindled with the re- 
sumption of ocean traffic. Demand is fair but cur- 
rent prices are not altogether satisfactory. Retail 
conditions continue good, as building keeps up the 
lively pace that it has maintained all this year. 
Up to the evening of July 27 permits issued for Los 
Angeles were 2,498, of $5,147,428 estimated value. 
This shows an average valuation for each permit 
of a trifle over $2,000, indicating home building 
almost exclusively. 




















This Woodland Scene Was Etched by Rain on an Exposed Cypress Board in the Yards of the 
National Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





outlook was excellent from the agricultural dis- 
tricts, little business was to be expected from the 
zine and oil regions, 

Charles B. Floyd, secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, issued a bulletin early in the 
week calling off the wholesalers’ luncheon, and 
urging every member to attend the Tacoma meet- 
ings of the lumber industry. President C. L. Lind- 
her, of the association, sent a personal letter to 
members, making the same request. A representa- 
tive delegation went to Tacoma Thursday and a 
large number of Seattle lumbermen joined the party 
at Paradise Inn, Mount Rainier, Saturday. 

The Williams & McKeithan Lumber Co. will close 

its Seattle office in the Henry Building Aug. 1. 
Irland Davis, vice president and manager, will go 
into business for himself. 
: M. Elias, director of purchases Nettleton Lumber 
Co., has just returned full of optimism from a ten 
weeks’ eastern trip. He says that business is go- 
ing ahead. It is not good, but getting better, and 
lumber is being sold every day; but the fellows 
that are not working are not selling it. 

Professor M. O, Skinner, of the college of busi- 
hess administration, University of Washington, will 
leave in a few weeks for the Orient, where he will 
Spend a year in study of the Oriental market from 
the standpoint of opportunity for Pacific coast 
products. Secretary-manager Robert B. Allen, of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, did not 
overlook this opportunity for some exploitation 
work for Pacific coast woods and is coéperating 


The American Panama Development Co., already 
the owner of considerable timber in Panama, is 
reported to have purchased an additional large 
tract of hardwoods and to purpose sending several 
earloads of tropical woods to this city soon as 
material for local furniture making. An industrial 
exposition will be held here Aug. 15 to 20, at which 
Panama hardwoods will be shown. Hundreds of 
furniture buyers are expected to attend. 

Local Hoo-Hoo evince a growing interest in the 
coming annual meeting of the concatenated order. 
David Woodhead, Vicegerent Snark for southern 
California, who has recovered from a recent rather 
prolonged sickness, is arranging for a meeting of 
Hoo-Hoo of this district to be called about the 
middle of August, when plans for participation will 
be discussed. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


July 30.—The last of the larger mills operating 
in the Everett district to swing back into the pro- 
ductive column since the Fourth of July shutdown, 
the Clough-Hartley, is to resume operations Aug. 1. 
Altho the order books of the mills are not filled 
and the inquiry is fluctuating, the tendency to a 
better and more stable condition is noted with 
some degree of satisfaction. Shingle production 
has felt an adverse current for two or three weeks 
and some of the mills are nearing the end of their 
bookings. A notable number of mill managers are 
in Seattle and Tacoma this week discussing the 
needs of the industry. 








Mills at Marion, S, C. 


N.C. 


Pine 


Let us know your needs. 


Camp’sis a stand- 
ard for quality 
and service. A 
trial will convince 
you. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 
+i NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building 
GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 

PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, 

GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager, 


DAILY CAPACITY 
Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 


MILLS : 


Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. Wallace, N.C. 








Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N.C., Middlesex, N.C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


KilnDried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 





Sales Representatives: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - - ~- 52 Vanderbilt Ave.,N.Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, . - - - -  Plattsburg, N.Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., - Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANSCO., - Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 


hem About Values 


You sure get your share of 
them when you buy our 


; Coles 
N. oa P INC Rooting 
Longand Yellow Pine 

Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Rough and 
Ellington & Guy, Inc.,""twize. Richmond, Va. | 


Dressed 
-_ 
A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers o' 


N.‘C. PINE | CYPRESS 
LUMBER far 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 

and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edene 
ton Planin, Is, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— 
Edenton, N C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap. 


140,000 per day. 
Office, EDENTON, N.C. 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





Ninety percent of our 
sales are repeat orders and 
when buyers come back 
time after time and order 
in increasing quantities, 
surely that’s convincing 
evidence that they’re get- 
ting satisfaction. 


Try us on ‘stock for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 

















California“ 
"Sager ann Pi ine 

gor Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood, Western Pine 


Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 


Pacific. Coast Lumber 





W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 





ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. 


FIRS" CEDAR 


Siding 

















and Finish, L: ng Bevel Siding, 
Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
__Dimension, etc. Shingles. 





WE are pry es 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 
ern Pine at Daikena, Washington. Send us your inquiries. 





IDAHO |WALLACE-BALLURD | WESTERN 
PEE | en ditetrieton, (nocttieas 
14 Lumb-r Exc e e a speci 
All Grades Minneapolis, Mion. ty of Shop. 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 














LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De 
partment will reach the people. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


July 30.—District No. 1 of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen met at Eugene, Ore., today, 
with Norman F. Coleman, president, in the chair. 
The report of a survey showed that 65 percent of 
the lumber mills and 50 percent of the logging 
camps of the Pacific Northwest are operating. It 
was reported also that conditions are improving and 
that indications are that by Christmas 75 percent 
of the mills will be in operation. 

A party of three lumbermen of Oakland, Calif., 
arrived in Portland today on a motor trip for busi- 
ness and pleasure. They are L. W. Goodhue, of the 
Sunset Lumber Co.; Eugene Dolan, of Dolan Bros. 
Wrecking Co., and Fred Freeman, of the Oakland 
Mill & Lumber Co. Mr. Goodhue says prospects in 
California are for brisk business this fall. 

Charles E. Sand, of the Griswold-Sand Lumber 
Co., left today for San Francisco on _ business. 
Graham Griswold spent the week among the mills 
in the Willamette Valley. 

The International Lumber Co. has moved into 
new offices on the eighth floor of the Northwestern 
Bank Building. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


July 30.—The sawmill of the Humbird Lumber 
Co. at Newport closed down tonight for the sea- 
son, several months ahead of the usual time. The 
company has in the neighborhood of 35,000,000 
feet of lumber in its yards and about 15,000,000 
feet of logs in booms. The present prospects are 
that the company will do no logging for this mill 
this coming winter. T. J. Humbird, president, 
returned the first of the week from a ten days’ 
trip to St. Paul on business. 


Cc. L. Billings, land agent of the Edward Rut- 
ledge Timber Co., left today for Boise, Idaho, 
where he will attend the annual meeting of the 
Idaho State land board, which considers tax 


matters. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


July 30.—After being closed down May 18 be- 
cause of the strike of marine workers, the Defiance 
Lumber Co. resumed operations July 28. The com- 
pany started with a single shift and about 120 men 
were taken on. 

The Union Pacific will make a bid for lumber 
traffic to territory tributary to Minnesota Transfer 
by putting into effect the same rate to Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Duluth and Ashland as is made by other 
lines. 

Plans for the construction of a new sawmill in 
South Tacoma were announced this week by C. A. 
Mentzer, to manufacture a large tract of timber 
owned by him near Tenino. The first unit will 
have a daily capacity of 20,000 feet. 

H. L. Hughes, of the State division of safety, 
reports that the guard devices in general use have 
made many shingle mills 100 percent immune from 
accidents. 

The first sailing vessel to call at Tacoma for 
several years is the schooner Mindanao, which 
docked at the Tidewater Mill Co.’s plant July 22, 
to load lumber for South America. The motor- 
ship Boobyalla this week took on at the Tidewater 
and Puget Sound mills a large cargo for California. 
The Dakar Maru loaded big timbers for Japan. 

Logs are now arriving at the South Tacoma Mill 
Co.’s plant by rail with sufficient regularity to keep 
the mill in operation. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


July 30.—July has shown a gain over June in 
building done in Aberdeen. While no large build- 
ings are under way, there are many homes being 
erected. Anesher indication of better conditions is 
that five logging camps will resume next week. 
The Polson Logging Co. plans to open camps 1, 2 
and 3, employing about 175 men. The C. H. 
Clemons Co. will open two camps.near Melbourne. 
The Saginaw Timber Co. opened a second camp 
Wednesday last, and now employs about 250 men. 


The first Japanese vessel to call at the Harbor 
was the Aden Maru, which last week took on a 
cargo from the mills of the Grays Harbor Lumber 
Co. and the National Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
at Hoquiam. About fourteen vessels called, greatly 
depleting the stocks that have crowded the wharves. 
The Edna carried cargo from the Hoquiam Lumber 
& Shingle Co., of Hoquiam; the Oarmel took on 
cargo at the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co.; the 
Tamalplais, from the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., and 
the Charles Christianson, from the American Mill, 
Aberdeen. On Sunday last the Wm. Donovan, tied 
up since last December, made her initial trip to 
San Francisco with a cargo of about 1,500,000 feet, 
about half what the vessel will carry. Owing to 
the channel conditions, however, it was impossible 
to load a full cargo. 


BE. C. Miller, of the Grays Harbor Shingle Co., 
Aberdeen, has just returned from-an extended east- 
ern trip taken in the interest of the shingle depart- 
ment of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 

C. M. Weatherwax, president of the Aberdeen 
Lumber & Shingle Co., and now associated with 
Hanify, Weatherwax & Co., San Francisco, in the 
shipping business, visited Aberdeen. He is of the 
opinion that more prosperous times are in sight 
for the lumber business on the Harbor. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


July 30.—Some orders have come in for dimen- 
sion, mostly from the East, while there has been a 
falling off on the local Florida trade. Retail busi- 
ness in Jacksonville is pretty good. Dave Long, 
the genial sales manager of the Standard Lumber 
Co., of Live Oak, Fla., was a visitor here during 
the week. He stated that he had closed consider- 
able new business and felt satisfied that improve- 
ment had set in. The Putnam Lumber Co., Jack- 
sonville, is running full time. Eastern business 
is looking up and southern business is going off. 
The company is loading a cargo for northern 
Cuban and two for eastern ports and is of the 
opinion that conditions are slightly better. Harry 
Shelley, of Frank B. Haviland, a New York concern 
with Jacksonville offices, reports that business could 
be far worse. The company has chartered the 
schooner Guilford Pendleton for a lumber cargo 
to New York. The curtailment is beginning to have 
effect and it is not as easy to buy as it was a week 


ago. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Aug. 1.—If anything there is a shade better tone 
to the market. Building in the South is possibly 
around normal, and inquiry from the middle West 
indicates that a fair amount of business is expected 
this fall. Collections are very poor. No further 
price declines have been reported during the last 
week, and none are expected. Cost of production 
is normal. Labor in this section is back on prewar 
basis. Carpenters can be obtained at 40 to 75 
cents an hour; common labor, 12% cents an hour. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Aug. 1.—Increased activity in home building 
throuout this section has served to improve slightly 
the market, especially for southern pine. The 
activity is making the wholesalers more optimistic. 
Prices remain at about the same levels. Retailers 
report a steady increase in inquiries and many 
of these are developing into good business. 

While several other mills have closed down in 
the Southeast within the last week or ten days 
and production has reached an exceptionally low 
mark, there is a redeeming feature in the foreign 
business many manufacturers are booking. Export 
shipments will result in some plants remaining 
open that would otherwise have to shut down or 
at least curtail. 

At the smaller mills production costs have al- 
most reached a prewar level, and it is reported 
that some of the common labor is receiving as low 
as $1 a day. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Aug. 1.—While some nearby points fell of a 
falling off in lumber orders and a decline in prices, 
with a generally pessimistic tone to their reports, 
Orange sales managers take a decidedly optimistic 
view of general conditions and look forward to 4 
nice fall trade. There has not been and there will 
not be any price cutting here. The export trade is 
holding up well and such business as is accepted 
from the interior is taken at local prices. Busi- 
ness from the agricultural districts is, of course, 
at a standstill, but glowing crop reports and the 
promise of better prices cause local lumbermen to 
look forward to a good business in the farming 
sections after harvest. There is some demand for 
car building material, caused largely by the rush 
of the railroads to get their cars in shape for the 
grain movement. There was an increase in build- 
ing activity during July over June. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Aug. 1—Business for July has fallen below the 
expectations of lumbermen in this territory. Tho 
there have been a few encouraging spurts, the 
trade as a whole has bought very sparingly. The 
retail trade is still having to depend on the 
strength of the building boom which seems to have 
come to southwestern Louisiana. Prices in the 
main have remained stationary, with slight fluctua- 
tions on items that have been in demand. 

An encouraging telegram received from BH. B. 
Gibson, division freight agent for the Missouri Pa- 
cific railroad, says, “Effective on or about Aug. 
15 material reductions in rates will be made on 
lumber from Arkansas and Louisiana to Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri and Iowa destinations, except 
Kansas City and Omaha and points taking same 
rate.” 
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SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Aug. 1—This week there seems to be a healthier 
tone to the market. Altho there has been little 
change in prices, there seems to be an upward 
trend. Quite a number of items are getting very 
scarce. The stock of finish at the big mills is rap- 
idly growing lighter and most of them are with- 
drawing recent concessions. Pept 

The decline in the output of southern pine from 
the small mills is very marked. Different whole- 
salers estimate the number of small mills that 
have either closed down or gone out of business at 
50 to 70. percent. of the number operating at the 
first of the year. Literally hundreds have closed 
down in the last three months, as prices continued 
too low to operate. The prospective reduction in 
rates effective Aug. 15 is not sufficient to stimu- 
late production to any great extent. The trouble 
manufacturers are having now is mostly in moving 
their No. 3 southern pine, which will scarcely pay 
for the cost of handling on the present market 
basis. 

The volume of shipments this week has been 
fair and there has been no shortage of cars re- 
ported from any section of the South. The weather 
has been ideal for shipping. Labor continues some- 


what tractable and reductions in wages to meet’ 


the lower prices being received have met with no 
opposition werth mentioning; at the same time 
more efficiency is indicated. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Aug. 2.—The retail dealers report a slight im- 
provement in the demand, due to a spurt here and 
there in building activities. Small dwellings, 
bungalows and medium-sized apartments are being 
built on the city’s outskirts and in the suburbs, 
and there have been enough of these to keep some 
of the neighborhood yards quite busy. 

Word was received today from Julius Seidel, of 
the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., that he and his family 
have been enjoying their visit to Yellowstone Park 
and expect to go from Salt Lake to Denver and 
other points in Colorado before returning home. 

W. M. Klenk has resigned his position as sales 
manager and also as secretary of the Wiles-Chip- 
man Lumber Co. No information as to Mr. Klenk’s 
plans for the future are available at this writing. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Aug. 1.—There were fewer fluctuations in the 
market this week than there were last, but the 


tendency of prices on common. grade stock has 


been downward. Uppers in finish and flooring are 
in good demand and prices are firm. Some hap- 
penings during the last week or so improve the 
outlook for millmen, notably the compromises by 
some of the building trades in the larger centers, 
and the start of the crop movement in the West 
and middle West. Bookings this week somewhat 
exceeded those of last week. Most of this business 
was of the mixed car variety, straight car business 
being scarce. There have been some inquiries for 
railroad matevial, but the roads have not started 
buying as they should. The industrials have 
bought very little stock. 

The hardwood situation is not so favorable. As 
there is little demand, prices on commons are 
easing off every day. Uppers are scarce and still 
high. Box making is very quiet. One of the hard- 
wood manufacturers is making a very substantial 
reduction in wages effective Aug. 1 

The weather this week has been good. 
an abundance of labor and plenty of cars. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Aug. 1—July, with the exception of January, 
has been the dullest month in the year in point of 
business booked. The southern pine situation is 
in rather a bad way so far as prices are con- 
cerned and on this score there is little ground for 
optimism, In fact prices have continued to de- 
cline for the last two weeks. Consideration of the 
market situation, however, leaves little cause for 
depression, There is little lumber in retail yards 
in this consuming territory. Shipments now being 
mi de are mixed, indicating that the retail dealer 
is merely filling in to keep going. When an order 
S received it is almost invariably followed by a 
Wire asking that shipment be rushed, indicating 
that the retailer already has an order for the ma- 
terial. There is no demand from the agricultural 
distriets, on account of the farmers being busy. 
But crops in practically all sections are excellent. 
Railroad buying is still off. There is some selling 
oi car material, especially to those lines which 
must have cars in first class shape for the wheat 
a but there is no money for general buy- 

There has been a slight improvement in the de- 
mand for hardwoods noted during’ the last week 
but generally speaking the market continues list- 
less. Some inquiries for oak construction timbers 


There is 


and ties are going the grounds, mostly from the 


East, but southwestern mills are practically shut 
off on account of high freight rates on green oak. 
There is no improvement in the demand from fur- 
niture makers. Box factories in this section are 
taking very little material. Practically all of the 
mills are down. In face of these depressing condi- 
tions, upper grades continue to hold their own, 
this being due to the extreme scarcity of such stock 
at the mills. What transactions are made on 
lower grades are on a basis of the buyer’s figures. 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


“Aug. 1—The final days of July brought no. 


change in. the hardwood situation in.West Vir- 
ginia. The dullness was more pronounced than 
during June. Improvement is looked for early in 
September. Settlement of some of the building 
trades controversies was regarded as a forerunner 
of increased demand, particularly in the Philadel- 


phia market, where much West Virginia lumber is. 


sold. Comparatively few mills in West Virginia 
were in operation at the close of July and addi- 
tional mills were being shut down at the beginning 
of August. It was understood here that the mills 
of the Babcock Lumber Co., both at Davis, Tucker 
County, West Virginia, and at Sewell, are to be 
closed down today, to remain inactive until there 
is an improvement in market conditions. The 
Kendall Lumber Co. has also closed down its mills. 
Prices remained virtually on the same level as 
during preceding weeks, with No. 1 and No. 2 
quoted, as a rule, at between $90 and $100. No.1 
common averaged about $45; No. 2 common, $30, 
and No. 3 common, $15. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Aug. 1.—The most interesting feature of the pine 
market is the demand for railroad material. The 
call is particularly strong for repair decking, lining, 
siding and sills. Announcements by different roads 
of the reopening of shops have created a much 
better feeling among specialists in this business. 
Buyers with firm orders find it difficult to get spot 
shipments and a substantial advance in prices on 
car stock this month is freely predicted. 

The demand for yard and shed stock is small. 
The export demand continues light. Inquiries for 
timber for domestic use are more plentiful. Many 
mills report order files which will carry them well 
into September. It is understood that the State 
will place contracts next week for several public 
buildings. Requirements within the State relieve 
Mississippi mills of large quantities of stock which 
heretofore has been marketed in the North. 

L. D. Halstead, of Detroit, an officer of Richey, 
Halstead & Quick, Cincinnati wholesalers, was in 
Jackson last Tuesday. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Aug. 1.—While last week’s total sales will not 
be as large as those of the week previous, the mill- 
men operating in North Carolina pine feel that 
they have much to be thankful for. There has 
been a spasmodic demand during July, business 
done being about equal to that in June. There is 
an inclination to pessimism still in all lines of 
business, including lumber. Judging from the 
inquiry, there should be just as large a volume sold 
during August as during July, altho there will be 
no very marked change in prices, due in some meas- 
ure to competition from other woods. Building 
permits continue to show up better and activities 
in the South are improving right along. Actual 
production of North Carolina pine during July 
was slightly larger than during June, but reports 
from about fifty-eight mills show that orders booked 
about equaled the production. Even some of the 
low grade rough lumber is showing more activity 
right now. 

There has been an increase in the sales of 4/4 
edge No. 2 and better and in inquiries for this 
stock during the last week, and the slight weak- 
ness shown in prices a short time ago has dis- 
appeared, for those mills having this stock are 
holding firm. There is also a good demand for 
No. 2 and better stock widths, with quotations 
showing quite a wide variation. There is also a 
bétter demand for 4/4 edge and stocks in No. 3 
grade, with some slight change in prices on stock 
widths. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips are also more 
active in the South, but little business originates 
in the North.- Inquiries for 4/4 edge and stock 
box have been more numerous and have called for 
large amounts. Many mills are unable to quote 
on 6- and 8-inch box for prompt shipment, because 
of being oversold. There is undoubtedly some busi- 
ness for box lumber in the wind, but buyers hold 
off as long as possible. Millmen generally state 
they: have hit bottom, and small orders at lower 
figures are daily being turned down. Some new 
business has been placed with box plants in Vir- 
ginia, but reports from other box men are not very 
encouraging: No. 2 edge and stock box is active, 
with prices steady. Box barks are being inquired 

(Concluded on page 89) 
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Good 
Backing 


for your talk to home 
builders seeking big 
values is a good stock 
of our 


Fir, Spruce 
Hemlock 








Timbers Dimension 
Bridge, Shiplap 
Track and Retail 

Car Material Yard Stock 


Get our list before you place your orders. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 


Duluth—Lyccum Bidg- 1052 Pacific Ave. 
Des Moines—Shops Bldg. TACOMA, WASH. 


J. A. Adair, Mgr. 








CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Sidi Finished Tanks Shop 
Finish Tank Stock Ties 
Ceiling Silo Stock Timbers 
Mill Work Squares Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Croker Building, - 
Merchants Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Grand Central Terminal, - 
McCormick Building, - ad 
Plymouth Building, - - 


San Francisco 
Log Angeles 
New York 
Chicago 
Minneapolis 











We Manufacture 


California White Pine 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our Lumber is 
Soft and Light 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


Sawmill, box factory General Office: 


and planing mill at 
Loyalton, California Reno, Nevada 


LONGFIR JOISTS 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


ASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 








MILLS. 
Granite 
Falis, 
Wash. 


YARDS: 
} ean H. B. WAITE LUMBER co. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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RELIABLE INFORMATION SUPPLIED ptabe 
REFERENCE TO 


California Sugar and White 
aie iliyaas bevats 


in large and. small bodies 


SAW MILLS, BOX FACTORIES 


and OPERATING PROPERTIES 
\Y) foes YEARS’ close identification 


with the California pine manufactur- 
ing interests places me ina position to 
render expert service to investing clients, 
including engineering reports. 


G. X. WENDLING 


2665 Jones St., San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. 











They Last a Lifetime 


Every Post Branded 
Every Post Guaranteed 


TRADE rUFE TIME MARK 


Western Red Cedar Axe-Split 
Fence Posts 


Northern Cedar Company 


424 Symons Building, SPOKANE, WASH. 











PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 











Quick Shipments 


° Flooring, Ceiling, Rustic, 
Fi Drop Siding, Timbers, 
Battens, Plank. 


Flooring, Geiling, 
Drop ene 


Spruce ve 


Box pruce ne Shop, 
Battens, Plank, ‘Timbers. 


BUEHNER 


Lumber Gompany 


General Sales Offices: 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

















Eastern Buyers 


who demand uniform quality and 
millwork on all orders for 


Fir, Spruce, Noble Fir 


and 
West Coast Products 


We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives for 500, 
feet of lumber daily. 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 








| We Cater to ; 





ne gad Portland, Ore. 
Louis Gerlinger, Jr. © .H.J. Anderson Geo.T.Gerlinger 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Chino—Hammond Lumber Co. 
sold to L. W. Blinn Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Brunswick—W. L. Lang sold in- 
terest in Lang Planing Mill to concern headed 
by R. B. Houston, who assumes active man- 
agement. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—David B. MacLaren 
moving headquarters to Evansville. 

IOWA. Ogden—L. Adams _ succeeded by 
Fehleisen-Rosacker Co. 

KANSAS. Campus, Delphos, Glasco, Grain- 
field, Grinnell, Iola, Monument, Oakley, Stock- 
ton, Talmo, Wayne, Winona—Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Co. of Kansas succeeded by Golden Belt 
Lumber Co.; headquarters, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Stockton—Stockton Lumber Co. succeeded by 
J. W. Berry. 

MICHIGAN. Menominee—D. G. _ Bothwell 
Lumber & Cedar Co, succeeded by Menominee 
Lumber & Cedar Co., incorporated; capital, 
$50,000. 

MINNESOTA. Wheaton—Erickson-Hellekson 
Lumber Co. changing name to _ Erickson- 
Hellekson-Vye Lumber Co. and moving head- 
quarters from Plaza, N. D., to Wheaton. 

MISSOURI. Augusta—J. William Koch & Co. 
succeeded by Dalton Pittman. 

Pacific—Koppitz-Smith Mill Co. succeeded by 
William Wolf. 

NEBRASKA. Spencer—William Krotter suc- 
ceeded by Schulze Bros. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Plaza—Erickson-Hellekson 


Lumber Co. changing name to. Erickson- 
Hellekson-Vye Lumber Co. and removing head- 
quarters to Wheaton, Minn. 

OHIO. Cuyahoga Falls—Walsh Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Midwest Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Duncan—J. D. Cox succeeded 
by B. H, Cox & Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Patton—E. J. Sherry sold 
to George C. Hoppel. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Strandburg — Farmers’ 
Grain & Lumber Co. succeeded. by Hagna Lum- 
ber Co.; headquarters, Watertown. 

XAS. Vernon—Chandler Lumber Co. sold 
to B. W. Owens Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. North Little Rock—Southern 
Wood Heel Manufacturing Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Golden State 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


LOUISIANA. Hope Villa—Hope Veneer Co., 
incorporated. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Sargent Chair Prod- 
ucts Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Gardner—American Chair 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—Thompson Yards 
(Inc.) increasing capital from $3,000,000 to 
$6,000,000 


MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—Bailey-Rood Box Co., 
incorporated. 


MISSOURI. Kansas Ctiy—Mueller Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 


NEBRASKA. Bradshaw—Bradshaw Lumber 
& Implement Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

Omaha—Federal Lumber & Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 


NEW YORK. Fultonville—Fondfult Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $60,000. 


OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Jackson Lum- 
per one” increasing capital from $50,000 to 
oD, ° 


OREGON. Portland—Lignacite Fuel Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $250,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—River Logging 
Co., incorporated. 

Seattle—Globe viel Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,0 

Spokane—Wilcox- Cantil Box Co., incorporated; 
capital, $40,000. 


WISCONSIN. Denmark—Dufeck Manufactur- 
ing Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000; logs, 
lumber, etc. 

La Crosse—Dice Millwork & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $35,000 

Pulaski—Pulaski Woodenware Light & Power 
Co. changing name to Pulaski Woodenware Co, 
and capital stock to $50,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Interpro- 
vincial Lumber Co. (Ltd.), incorporated; capi- 
tal, $50,000. 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—Edwards Lumber & Pulp 
Co. (Ltd.), incorporated; capitai, $2,500,000. 
Closed corporation said to be a new arrange- 
ment in which members of the Edwards Lumber 
Co. are concerned altho only _ provisional 
directors are announced, 








NEW VENTURES 


CALIFORNIA. Artesia—Clem & Summers will 
open lumber business. 

CONNECTICUT. Jewett City—Charles H. 
Phillips has opened lumber yard under manage- 
ment of Joseph M. Duff. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—M. P. Penrose, 
formerly in lumber business in Phoenixville, 
Pa., will open lumber yard under name of 
Concord Lumber Co., on Concord and Broome 
streets. 

FLORIDA. Perry—J. E. Battery & Sons Co., 
recently began; manufactures sash, doors and 
novelties. 

ILLINOIS. Crawford—J. B. Ford Lumber Co. 
will open lumber business. (This is new town 
just west of Harco, in Saline County.) 

INDIANA. Kendallville—Barton Hull open- 
ing lumber business. ; 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Musselman Lumber 
Co., recently began. 

LOUISIANA. .Monroe—Calhoun Lumber Co. 
organized to conduct general lumber, timber 
and sawmill business. President, E. O. Smith; 
vice-president and general manager, C. C., 
Josey; secretary-treasurer, Charles Garvey. 

MICHIGAN. Reed City—Home Lumber Co., 
recently began. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—G. G. Sennen, 
recently began; commission lumber. 

NEW YORK. New York—Edward P. Steers, 
recently began; 405 Lexington Avenue; com- 
mission lumber and timber. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Consolidated 
Lumber Sales ., recently began; commission 
lumber. 

OHIO. Cley' 
Co. will open? 

Berea—Hen 
Berea and B 
$100,000. C. M. 
secretary-trea 


and—Chicago Mill & Lumber 







Seenbor Co. operating yard at 
town; incorporated; capital, 
on, president; F. W. Hennie, 
r. 


PENNSYLVANIA. | Wilmore — Klingensmith. 


Lumber Co., rggently began. 

TENNESSE Erin—R. E, Clighorn, recently 
began; retail lumber. 

Gates—A. S. Johnston Lumber Co., of Ripley, 
Tenn., will open branch. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Otto E. Knoke open- 
ing sawmill. 

Lena—Abrams Lumber Co. will open lumber 


yard. 
Little Chute—Little Chute Supply Co., re- 
cently began; lumber, etc. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Ashdown—Four kilns of lumber 
burned at mill near Richmond of Red River 
Lumber Co., of Ashdown. About 60,000 feet 
oa also tramways; loss estimated at 

CALIFORNIA. Diamond Springs—Box fac- 
tory of California Door Co. destroyed by fire; 
being rebuilt. 

IDAHO. Pend Oreille County—Forest fire 
raging on Tiger Hill six miles south of Ione; 
destroyed yard of Lost Creek Cedar Co. with 
loss of $15,000; burning property owned by Pan- 
handle Lumber Co. 

Bonner County—Humbird Lumber Co.’s prop- 
erty, seven miles north of Priest River, badly 
damaged by fire. 

ILLINOIS. Belleville—Belleville Lumber Co., 
loss by fire in lumber yard, $100,000. Two 
horses and two trucks destroyed; office burned. 

Chicago—Hynes Bros. lumber yard damaged 
by fire to extent of $7,500. 

1OWA. Duncombe—Wisconsin Lumber Co., 
loss by fire. 

KENTUCKY. Franklin—Redmon Liner Co., 
loss by fire, $30,000. 

LOUISIANA. Fullerton—Gulf Lumber Co.'s 
commissary completely destroyed by fire on 
July 28. Loss, including ‘ey! A woos stock, 
placed between $150,000 and $175,0 

MICHIGAN. Iron + por destroyed 
about 15,000 feet of hardwood logs at landing 
near old Palatka depot. Logs were property 
of Frank Kunchynski; loss, $2,000, covered by 
insurance, 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—Burns Lumber Co., 
loss by fire in stock estimated at $13,000. 

MISSOURI. Chaffee—Pfefferkorn sawmill de- 
stroyed by fire. . 

Washington—J. D. Westermeyer Co., loss by 
fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Ronda—Yadkin Valley 
Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

OREGON. Florence—Dry kiln of Delta Shingle 
Co. destroyed by fire; about a million and a hal 
shingles burned. 

Grants FP of Borland-Thomas 
Lumber Co. ya nt by fire. 

TEXAS. Trinidad—B. A. Crofford & Co., loss 
by fire. 
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WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Fire at mill of E. 
K. Wood Lumber Co, destroyed double section 
dry kiln and about 60,000 feet of lumber. 

Kelso—McLane Lumber & Shingle Co.’s shin- 
gle mill destroyed by fire with loss of $50,000. 

Kelso—Kelso Shingle Co., mill destroyed by 
fire; loss, $40,000. 

Meskill—Meskill Lumber Co.’s plant destroyed 
by fire; loss, $75,000. 

Spokane—King Sash & Door Co., loss by fire 
in shaving bin. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Fayetteville—Fire de- 
stroyed 47 stacks of lumber, containing about 
700,000 feet, at Coleman Lumber Co.’s yard on 
Falls Branch. 

WISCONSIN. Cornell—Swihart & Tuttle, loss 
by fire in lumber piles estimated at $6,000. 

Oshkosh—M, M. Kitz, cigar box manufacturer, 
small fire loss. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Duck Range—J. D. 
McDonald’s sawmill on Kamloops-Okanagon 
branch of Canadian National, loss by fire, 
$25,000; about a million feet of lumber de- 
stroyed. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. Nelson—Forest fire on 
Ramichi River burned about $1,000,000 worth 
of lumber piled on wharves at mill of Frazer 
Companies (Ltd.). 

ONTARIO. Rockland—Fire destroyed 13 homes 
belonging to mill hands of the Gatineau Lumber 
Co.; loss, $30,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


FLORIDA. Carrabelle — Atlantic Cooperage 
Co. established cooperage plant and will manu- 
facture barrels for fish and oyster, syrup and 
honey business; will use cypress. 

1OWA. Maquoketa—Green Bay Lumber Co. 
will erect lumber building, 92-foot frontage, for 
headquarters. 


Winfield—Home Lumber Co. building new 


sheds. 

MICHIGAN. Detour—L. J. LaBelle will in- 
stall shingle mill. 

OHIO. Cleveland—J. A. Moffett Co., millwork 


manufacturer, plans erection of 
plant; cost about $10,000. 


addition to 


OREGON. Portland—H. C. Diers, who re- 
cently completed experiments with a_ process 
for making fuel of waste coal and wood, 


announces that the Lignacite Fuel Co., with 
headquarters at Portland, will be incorporated 
for $250,000, and will build a plant on Coos 
Bay to develop his fuel system. Donald G. 
Shelton, J. H. Shelton and G. E. Hamaker are 
given as the incorporators. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Trio Shingle 
Co.’s_ plant on the Hylebos waterway, which 
was destroyed by fire on July 10, will be rebuilt 
in the near future. The plant had been recon- 
structed to take the place of the small factory 
outgrown, and had a capacity of 90,000 shingles 
in an eight-hour day. 

South Tacoma—Cy A, Mentzer is reported to 
be planning the installation of a sawmill with 
a 20,000 foot daily capacity. 

Winlock—Veness mill has installed a new 
turbine. Both that mill and the shingle mill 
are resumed work after a shutdown of ten 
days, 

WEST VIRGINIA. Barton—Arthur Hoffa, of 
the Hoffa Bros. Coal Co., has erected a two- 
story plant at a cost of $15,000 to be known 
as the Barton Planing Mill. Modern equipment 
is being installed in the plant, which will be 
ready tor operation Sept. 1 
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EXPRESSIONS ON THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


McGregor, Tex.—A few good homes are being 
built, of better character than last year. There 
will be building of homes and barns this fall, pro- 
vided cotton prospects mature. Stocks are below 
hormal.—S, AMSLER & Co. 


RocuEstrEr, IND.—Building here is practically all 
luke business, small cottages for renting purposes. 
No city business to speak of and the country trade 
is only fair. Stocks lower than normal.—J. A. 
LIPRBSTER, manager Rochester Lumber & Coal Co. 


STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLO.—Most building being 
done is absolutely necessary, such as_ repairs, 
porches, painting, screens, bath rooms, and very 
‘ew residences. Yard stocks are very low, in our 
case 00 percent under normal.—G. I. CuTLER, presi- 
(ent Dickinson-Owings Lumber and Trading Co. 





MARENGO, ILL.—We look for better conditions 
this fall.—@. G. PATTERSON, J. H. Patterson Co. 


Passaic, N. J.—About 80 percent residential 
construction, balance divided between industrial 
and store buildings, theaters etc. Stocks are about 
normal.—E. A, PETTERSEN, treasurer Passaic- 
Bergen Lumber Co. 


ant poRI, ILt.—Some houses being built, mostly 4- 
3 _ 2-room bungalows. Stocks below normal.— 
- C. Proctor LuMBgr Co, 





OBITUARY 











ELMER F. HUNTER, of the firm of H. & E. F. 
Hunter, Chillicothe; Ill, died on Wednesday 
morning, Aug. 3, following a stroke of paralysis 
on Monday. The funeral will be held from his 
home in Chillicothe, Friday, Aug. 5. Mr. Hunter 
had not been in very good health of late, tho he 
was apparently improving and had not been con- 
sidered in serious condition. 

E. F. Hunter, who was 62 years old, was one 
of the most widely known of Illinois lumber deal- 
ers. The business of which he was the head was 
founded by his father, the late Hiram Hunter, 
who entered the lumber business at Henry, IIL, 
in 1880. KE. F. Hunter entered into partnership 
with his father a few years iater. From that 
beginning has grown the present system of yards 
operated under the names of H. & E. F. Hunter; 
Hunter, Allen & Co.; Hunter, Dunn & Co.; 
Hunter, Stevens & Co.; Hunter, Rourke & Co.; 
Hunter, Wood & Co.; Hunter Lumber Co., and 
the Peru Lumber & Coal Co., comprising about 
twenty-five yards in all, of which Mr. Hunter 
was the active head. Mr. Hunter was active in 
association work and was a staunch member of 
the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, the’La Salle County Lumbermen’s 
Club, and at one time a vice president of 
the Illinois Retail Coal Dealers’ Association. A 
number of Chicago lumbermen attended the 
funeral. 





GEORGE S. SKINKLE, vice president of the 
Chicago Belting Co., of Chicago, died on July 30 
at Tomahawk Lake, while on an automobile 
trip. Funeral services were held at Graceland 
Cemetery Chapel, Wednesday, July 3, at 2:30 
p.m. The services were conducted by the Edge- 
water Masonic Lodge No. 901, of which Mr. 
Skinkle was an active member. Mr. Skinkle was 
a son of the late J. W. Skinkle, a praminent lum- 
berman and banker in the early days of Chi- 
cago, and was connected with the Ryerson and 
Crane companies. He was a member of the Chi- 
cago Athletic Association. A widow, one daugh- 
ter and two brothers survive. 


WALTER S. JONES, formerly an officer of the 
R. T. Jones Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., and a first lieutenant of the 31st Infantry, 
was killed in action while advancing with his 
regiment in the Saint Mihiel drive in France in 
September, 1918. His body was laid to rest in 
Forest Lawn cemetery, Buffalo, N. Y., on July 
30, 1921, with military honors. Lieut. Jones was 
commissioned in the army at the first officers’ 
training camp at Madison Barracks, and was 
assigned to the 312th Infantry, then stationed at 
Camp Dix, N. J. With his regiment he went to 
Europe in May, 1918. He served with his com- 
mand in the British sector near Arras, thru 
June and July, and was transferred early in 
August to the American sector. 








MRS. AMELIA HEDGES WILLEY, mother of 
D. H. Willey, of the D. H. Willey Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died at the age of 85 on Friday, 
July 29. Mrs. Willey was a descendant of one 
of the pioneers of Hamilton County, Ohio, and 
was born there in 1836. She is survived by two 
sons and two daughters. 





WILLIAM H. LEVER, of the Lake Shore Saw 
Mill & Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, died at his 
home in that city on July 26. He was 55 years 
old and prior to his association with the Lake 
Shore company was with the Foote-Leuer Co. 
and the Leuer Bros. Co. A widow and daughter 
survive. The funeral was held at the Church 
of the Holy Spirit and was attended by members 
of the various lumber trade organizations of 
Cleveland. The Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers adopted resolutions expressing sympathy 
of the trade. 





HENRY F. LUKENS, of the Prasse Lumber 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, died at his home in that 
city on July 26. Mr. Lukens was 59 years old 
and had spent all of his business life in the lum- 
ber field. He was formerly connected with the 
H. M. Hempy & Son Co., of Cleveland. The 
funeral, held at Trinity Lutheran Church, was 
attended by many members of the lumber trade, 
and resolutions of Sympathy for relatives of the 
deceased were adopted by the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers. Mr. Lukens is survived by a 
widow, two sons and a daughter. 





HUBERT A. MIDDAUGH, lumberman of 
Everett, Wash., died on July 27, following an 
operation. He is survived by a widow, one half- 
sister and a half-brother. 





WILLIAM WIGMAN, founder of the Wigman 
Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., died on Friday, 
July 29, at his home in Carrick, a suburb of that 
city. Mr. Wigman was:a native of Germany, 
coming to this country and to Pittsburgh in 1848. 
He was 89 years old at the time of his death. 
He was one of the organizers of the Union Plan- 
ing Mill Co., and was president of that company 
for many years, until the company disbanded 
in 1895. He then founded the Wigman Lumber 
Co. and continued in the lumber business until 
1909, when he sold out and retired. Three sons 
— = daughter, with twelve grandchildren, 
survive. 
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The Western Lumber 
Sales Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Specialist in 
Fir Mouldings,Casing, Base 
and all Detail Stock 


Write for Prices on 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 
W. R. FIFER, 
Owner and Manager. 
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TIMBERS - 


Rough or Dressed 


We specialize in timbers. Can fur- 
nish odd fractional sizes and long 
lengths. 


Our deliveries are always prompt 
and can give quick shipment when 
necessary, j 


Herron Lumber Company 


W. W. HERRON, Pres. 
1010 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 

















The PORTLAND HOTEL 
Portland’s “Hotel of Hospitality” 


Centrally located—all outside rooms. 
Excellent cuisine. Make this hotel 
vour Portland, Ore., headquarters. 


European Plan $1.50 and up. 
RICHARD W. CHILDS, C. D. SCHREITER, 
Manager Asst. Mgr. 
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FOR THE USE OF RETAIL LUMBERMEN : 
And ‘contractors. The Lumberman’s Actuary—it pre- 
vents errors in making out bills and estimates and saves 
time in figuring the average cost of performing all ‘kinds 
of labor in the erection of buildings, including masons, 
carpenters and painters. Send for sample pages. ‘ 

Seventh edition. ° 
Bound in leather. Price $8,50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago, Il. 





A. B. Learned, of R. F. Learned & Son, Natchez, 
Miss., was in Chicago a few days ago on a busi- 
ness visit. 


R. A. Smith, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., 
returned during the later part of the week from a 
business trip to the East. 


_ Joe Perkins, secretary-treasurer of the A. G, Mc- 
Adams Lumber Co., Dallas, Tex., transacted busi- 
ness in this city during the week. 


S. C. Mengel, of the Mengel Co. (Inc.), Louis- 
ville, Ky., was among the prominent lumbermen 
who visited Chicago during the week. 


J. M. Whitson, of the Whitson Lumber Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., spent a few days in the city recently, 
calling on his friends in the hardwood trade. 


J. B. Perry, secretary of the Lincoln Lumber 
Co., is in the South making a close canvass of the 
situation in different parts of the southern pine 
territory. 


E. L. Jones, sales manager for the Memphis 
Land & Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in the 
city on a business trip this week. He reports a 
recent improvement in the market for hardwoods. 


T. C. Creel, of the S. H. Chatten Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago during the week. 
He reported a little better movement of lumber in 
his section and was optimistic regarding the out- 
look for fall trade. 


J. H. Kirby, of the Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex., arrived in the city during the week. F. T. 
Buell, of the Buell Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Dallas, is another Texas lumberman who spent a 
few days in Chicago. 


Mr. and Mrs. Phil Gardner, accompanied by their 
daughter, spent some time in Chicago recently on 
their way back to Laurel, Miss., after a visit in 
Wyoming. On the way south they stopped at 
Clinton, Iowa, for a visit. 


W. C. Ribenack, president of the Stout Lumber 
Co., Thornton, Ark., was expected in the city the 
latter part of the week, on his way to the Pacific 
coast, where he is going to visit his company’s 
operations in southern Oregon and California. 


H. R. York spent most of last week. at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., where he and Mrs. York were called 
on account of the death of Mrs. York’s father, L. 
E. Carroll, who has practised law in that city for 
more than forty years. He died last Wednesday, 
July 27, from heart trouble. 


Carlos Ames, of the J. C. Ames Lumber Co., 
Streator, Ill., was a recent business visitor to Chi- 
cago and contributed to the optimism which is be- 
ginning to spread itself thru the ranks of lumber- 
men. He looks for a very fair volume of business 
in his section of the State during the fall. 


Cc. L. Wheeler, vice’ president of the Pritchard- 
Wheeler Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., is in Chi- 
eago for an extended vacation. He has been in 
ill health and came to this city for medical atten- 
tion. He reports himself already feeling much im- 
proved, but will not return to Memphis before 
October. 


Salem Ely, of Iroquois, Ill., made a buying trip 
to Chicago this week. He reported trade in his sec- 
tion rather quiet just now, but believes that a fair 
volume of business will develop a little later. The 
farmers, he said, are figuring on considerable re- 
pairs and some new construction after they have 
finished their field work. 


R. C. Clark, of the Tremont Lumber Co.; Charles 
L. Schwartz, secretary of the Northern Illinois 
Lumbermen’s Club, and George Wilson-Jones, secre- 
tary of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, expected to attend the funeral 
at Chillicothe, [ll., last Friday of B. F. Hunter, 
of H. & B. F. Hunter, who died last Wednesday. 


R. W. Ricketts, treasurer of the Darnell-Love 
Lumber Co., Leland, Miss., spent the week in Chi- 
cago on business. He reports that the lumber 
‘trade thruout the country is showing an upturn. 
His company recently has been booking a very com- 
fortable volume of orders, both for domestic and 
export shipment. About twenty-five cars of export 
material -have ‘been ;sold during.,the last month, 
mostly for United Kingdom delivery. 


Ed Munger, of the Ed Munger Lumber Co., La 
Fayette, Ind., accompanied by Mrs. Munger, this 
week motored to Iowa. They report a very en- 
joyable tour, and were particularly impressed with 


the excellent crop prospects. Mr. Munger said 
that he bas no reason to complain about the lumber 
business in his section; in fact, he thought that 
lumbermen generally should be well satisfied with 
conditions as they are, and with the outlook for 
fall trade. 


S. F. D. Meffley, secretary-manager of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, returned to ‘ihe 
job” this week, following attendance of a two 
weeks’ course for commercial secretaries at North- 
western University. This special course was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and Mr. Meffley testifies 
to its great practicability and says he came away 
with a new feeling of the economic importance of a 
commercial secretary. 


Cc. W. Bissell, of Erickson & Bissell, manufac- 
turers and wholesalers of railroad ties, posts and 
poles, stopped off in Chicago for a few days this 
week on a sales trip to Detroit, Mich., and other 
points in that vicinity. He reports business in his 
lines to be very slow, particularly in posts. The 
farmers are busy in the field, and whether they will 
do any repair or construction work later depends 
largely on whether they can be convinced that they 
are not so poor as they are now inclined to think 
they are. 


George Jewett, of the Jewett Lumber Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, and his grandson passed thru Chi- 
cago this week on their way to Chautauqua, N. Y., 
to attend the annual reunion of the Jewett family, 
which has formed a sort of society of which Mr. 
Jewett is the president. Mr. Jewett stopped over 
in Chicago for a couple of days to see the Pageant 
of Progress. He reports a good lumber business 
at his yards, with sales so far this year having 
exceeded those of the corresponding period of 1920 
in point of feetage, tho not in dollars and cents. 
Mr. Jewett says that the outlook for the corn crop 
in Iowa is the best in the State's history. He be- 
lieves the hard roads now being built thru the 
different States are going to revolutionize the lum- 
ber business, in that the live lumbermen will be 
delivering lumber ten or twenty miles away from 
his yard. ° 





‘ 


MAY FIX WAGE SCALE SOON 


. An early decision by Judge K. M. Landis, fixing 
wage scales in the building trades of Chicago, is 
hoped for. By virtue of a joint arbitration agree- 
ment entered into between the Associated Builders 
and the Building Construction Employers’ Associa- 
tion on the one hand, and the Chicago Building 
Trades Council on the other hand, Judge Landis 
is acting as arbitrator in the wage dispute be- 
tween the parties named. 

The progress of negotiations up to the time the 
July 30 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN went to 
press was reviewed at some length on pages 62 and 
64 of that issue. The situation as reported at 
that time remains practically unchanged. Judge 
Landis will not determine the wage scales until 
the parties at interest unite upon a uniform work- 
ing agreement, apart from wages, agreeing to cer- 
tain basic principles named by him, outlining work- 
ing conditions etc. This agreement has not yet 
been reached, altho unanimity is said to be nearer 
than a week ago. ‘ 

There seems to be a strong impression in building 
circles that agreement will be reached within a 
day or two, and that Judge Landis may announce 
his decision regarding wages early next week. l’er- 
sonal inquiry by a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN just before going to press, however, 
elicited from Judge Landis’ chief clerk the state- 
ment that the Judge had given no intimation to 
anyone as to when his decision would be rendere«, 
and that it was doubtful whether he knew himsel! 
how soon he would be able to complete sifting the 
mass of data and come to a conclusion with regard 
to what constitutes a just and reasonable scale ot 
wages under present conditions. 





REPORT OF HARDWOOD ANNUAL 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association has 
just issued a very attractive 70-page booklet con- 
taining the official report of the twenty-fourth an- 
nual meeting of that association, which was held 
at the Belleyue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 
on June 9 and 10. The booklet gives the names 
and addresses of‘ the officers and directors and 
standing committees, with photographs of the 
officers and directors, a double page picture of the 
panquet-of’ the annual and a verbatim report of the 


business conducted and the addresses delivered. 
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REDUCES PRICES ON PAINT 


The paint and varnish division of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) announces a reduction of 
50 cents a gallon on whites and 40 cents a gallon 
on colored paint. This decrease went into effect 
Aug. 1. At the same time a reduction of three- 
quarters of a cent a pound was made in DuPont 
white lead in oil, Harrison brand. This is the 
second substantial reduction in paint prices made 
by the company this year. The sales of the paint 
and varnish division for the first six months of 
this year were very satisfactory in spite of ad- 
verse business conditions, and the prospects for a 
large fall business are exceptionally bright. 


~~ 


EXHIBITS AT PAGEANT OF PROGRESS 

The Pageant of Progress—Chicago’s great indus- 
trial exposition—opened last Saturday, July 30, at 
the Municipal Pier. Hundreds of thousands of 
people from all parts of the country have already 
visited this gigantic exhibit of industrial products 
of the middle West, and it is expected that when 
the pageant closes on Aug. 14 an unrivalled suc- 
cess will have been achieved. 

One of the most attractive of the four miles of 
exhibits is that of the Chicago Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. This consists of two houses, 





their native habitats etc., but also samples of the 
lumber they produce. In connection with this 
exhibit, Robert B. Miller, State forester of Illinois, 
has issued an invitation to the members of the 
forestry committee of the Union League Club, as 
well as to all others interested in forestry, to visit 
this comprehensive forestry exhibit. It is located 
in booth No. 45, section D, opposite the flower 
show. 


BUILDING EXHIBIT AND CONFERENCE 

Installed in its fine new quarters in the Leiter 
Building, State and Van Buren Streets, the Chi- 
eago building materials exhibit was thrown open 
to the public on Monday. The exhibits occupy the 
entire sixth floor of the huge building, and con- 
stitute a liberal education in the essentials of home 
building. The underlying purpose of this great 
permanent exposition, as stated by Manager Henry 
A. Guthrie, is to provide a market place where 
complete homes, including the lot, the heating 
plant, the plumbing and all other accessories, may 
be bought “on the spot.” 

In furtherance of that purpose it is intended 
to popularize home owning thru educating the pub- 
lic regarding types of construction, how to finance 
the building of a home, how to equip it in the hest 
and most modern manner, even to the furniture 








Exhibit of the Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at the Pageant of Progress 


contrasting the middlewestern dwelling of a cen- 
tury ago with the comfortable and beautiful home 
of today. The first is a faithful reproduction of 
the log cabin in La Rue County, Kentucky, where 
Abraham Lincoln was born Feb. 12, 1809. It is 
completely furnished with original Lincoln fur- 
niture lent by the Chicago Historical Society. Ad- 
jacent to this quaint and interest creating struc- 
ture is the neat, white painted and green shuttered 
one-room house, luxurious in its simplicity, which 
represents the modern home. The contrast be- 
tween the two is striking, and its effect is not lost 
to the multitude who pause to admire. 

The Cornell, Wood Products Co. also maintains 
an exhibit, showing the use of the wall board of 
its manufacture. This exhibit consists of a bisected 
room, handsomely decorated and furnished. 

The Harris Bros. Co., Chicago, likewise shows 
% 1-room house representing the sort of comfort- 
able home which can be built with proper economy 
for a small amount of money, and this exhibit at- 
tracts a great deal of interest and approving 
comment. 

The American Wood Working Machinery Co. has 
an interesting exhibit in the machinery section, 
showing a small corner of a modern woodworking 
shop in operation. The machines are »perated 
by ex-service men from the Washburne School. 
J. A, Fay & Egan Co. also exhibits a line of its 
woodworking machinery. 

A very interesting and instructive exhibit is that 
of the State départment of registration and educa- 
tion, division of natural history survey. Part of 
this extensive exhibit, which represents all phases 
of the State’s natural history, is devoted to the 
woods native to Illinois, and is comprised of not 
only the leaves and the bark of the various trees to 
teach their identification ; photographs showing 


and decorations, lawn landscaping and all other 
details. 

By way of initiating this program of education, 
and especially to mark fittingly the opening of the 
exhibit to the public in its new quarters, a four 





Frozen Credits 
Freeze Business 


One Mobile wholesale dealer is telling 
the story of how he collected a large sum 
of money long overdue. His debtor ex- 
pressed a willingness to pay, but ex- 
plained that he could not collect what 
was due him. The wholesaler requested 
and obtained the name of a person that 
owed his debtor a considerable sum and 
went to him with the request that he 
pay. This was repeated thru a chain of 
five persons and firms until it ended 
with a big corporation. When the head 
of this corporation was made to under- 
stand the situation he borrowed from 
the bank a sum sufficient to pay the 
indicated debt and the money started 
on the reverse trip of the chain, finally 
landing in the office of the wholesaler. 
Thus a few thousatid dollars paid five 
debts aggregating several times the 
amount borrowed and enabled each of 
the persons concerned to take on new 
business, 











days’ conference on home building was held there 
this week, beginning on Monday. This was exten- 
sively advertised in the daily papers, strong speak- 
ers were provided, each an expert in his or her line, 
and the public was invited in to listen and to ask 
questions. The response was hearty, thousands 
of persons attending the various lectures during 
the week. 

The conference was opened with an address on 
Monday by F. E. Davidson, president Illinois 
Society of Architects. Mr. Davidson said that he 
was advising his clients to start building the 
moment Judge Landis, acting as arbitrator between 
the contractors’ and the labor organizations, fixes 
the wage scales for the various building trades. 
He expressed the opinion that the resumption of 
building that may be expected to follow the settle- 
ment of the wage controversy will result in advanc- 
ing the prices of building materials. Therefore, in 
his judgment, the opportune time to start con- 
struction is as soon as the wage scales are deter- 
mined. 

E. K. Cormack, president National Building 
Supply Association, speaking on “The Need for 
More Homes,” said, in part: 

“The only animate thing that corresponds to 
the renter—in that it lives in borrowed apart- 
ments—is the cuckoo, which lays its eggs and rears 
its young in the nests of other birds—but who 
wants to be a cuckoo? You can’t have a home and 
all the other luxuries, too, but the real American 
spirit places the home at the top of the list of 
essentials as well as of luxuries.” 

Other speakers during the week dealt with 
various aspects of the home buying. home building 
and home furnishing problems, the whole forming 
a “short course in home owning” that should be 
of inestimable value in the future. 





TRAINING FOR SHOP FOREMEN 


S. F. D. Meffley, secretary-manager of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, is attempting to 
organize a short training course for woodworking 
shop foremen and other men with executive grade 
in the shop, and is circulating details regarding 
such a course among employers who are members 
of the association. Mr. Meffley states that during 
the last three years over six hundred companies 
in various lines of industry have secured remark- 
able results from a short training course for over 
twenty-six thousand of their foremen, conducted by 
the Business Training Corporation of New York. 
The course includes the guided reading of specially 
prepared text material; practical factory problem 
work and individual coaching, and group meetings, 
with lectures and discussions. The men receive six 
text units, each covering the subject of two weeks’ 
work, which they read over in their spare time. 
With each unit they are given a practical problem 
on which they turn in their ideas, based on the unit 
which they have just been studying, which problem 
is graded and returned to them with constructive 
comment on the solution submitted. A group meet- 
ing is held at the end of each two weeks’ study 
period, at which an experienced lecturer discusses 
the salient points of the unit the men have just 
completed, after which there is a general discussion 
of the subject, with particular reference to its ap- 
plication to their own plant conditions and prob- 
lems. 

The Business Training Corporation plans to or- 
ganize a composite group of foremen and other 
shop executives from the member companies of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, the course to 
begin about Sept. 1. The group will be limited to 
an enrolment of one hundred and the cost per man 
will be $42. 
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ENJOYS A REAL VACATION 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 20.—H. W. Swafford, 
vice president and manager of E. J. Stanton & Son, 
this city, returned a few days ago from a real vaca- 
tion of a little more than two weeks. Mr. and Mrs. 
Swafford and their little daughter first visited 
Sequoia National Park. Then Mr. Swafford, to- 
gether with John P. Hemphill, efficiency engineer 
for the Madera Sugar Pine Co., of Madera, Calif., 
and Martin Luther, of Hollister, Calif., packed 
from the little town of Sugar Pine, where the 
Madera mill] is located, into the mountains. They 
had a pack train of seven pack animals and went 
in for a week’s fishing at the head of the Merced 
River in the Iron Mountain district, high up in the 
Sierras. Mr. Swafford reports that. they all caught 
the limit every day and, camping out doing their 
own cooking, enjoyed themselves to the fullest. 
Returning from the fishing trip to Sugar Pine, Mr. 
Swafford then took Mrs. Swafford and their daugh- 
ter to Yosemite’ Patk:.' On their “tripethru the 
mountains the men saw many wild bears, both 
black and cinnamon bears, deer and one mountain 
lion. With a good Indian guide they made the 
journey very quickly. On the last leg of the trip 
home to Los Angeles they made the 400 miles in 
one day. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 








WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 





This week has witnessed some slight concessions in hardwoods. Hemlock quotations remain unchanged. The following are prices f. 0. b. shipping 
i points: 
FAS Selects No.1 No. 2 No. 3 FAS Selects No.1 No. 2 No. 8 
ASH— Harp MAPLE— 
A $100.00@110. ns $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 45.00@ 50.00 $25.00@28.00 $15.00@17.00 10/4 100.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@55.00 -@.. 
5/4 105.00@115.0 80.00@ 85.00 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 12/4 105.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 55.00@60.00 ..... @.. 
6/4 110.00@120. 00 85.00@ 90.00 55,00@ 60.00 33.00@36.00 16.00@18.00 Sorr MAapLr— 
8/4 115.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 43.00@46.00 16.00@18.00 4/4 75.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00  45.00@ 50.00 25.00@28.00 14.00@16.00 
Bass woop— 5/4 80.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 15.00@17.00 
4/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@ 45.00 25.00@2800 19.00@21.00 6/4 85.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 15.00@17.00 
5/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@31.00 20.00@22.00 8/4 95.00@105.00 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@40.00 15.00@17.00 
6/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 20.00@22.00 oaZ 
8/4  100.00@105.00 —80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 20.00@22.00 | 474  110.00@120.00  §0.00@ 85.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 
BircH— 5/4 115.00@125.00 85.00@ 90.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 15.00@17.00 
4/4 100.00@110.00  75.00@ 80.00 45.00@ 50.00 25.00@28.00 14.00@16.00 6/4 120.00@130.00 90.00@ 95.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 15.00@17.00 
5/4 105.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 15.00@17.00 8/4 125.00@135.00 95.00@100.00 65.00@ 70.00 48.00@50.00 15.00@17.00 
6/4 110.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 15.00@17.00 | Hemtock, No. 1 SISIE— 
10/4 120:00@13000 _95.00@100.00 $5.00 90.00 80.00@55.00 -  @c. é 4 3 Len LOM 
ie . : 0.00@55.00  .....@..... | 2x 4  $26.50@28.50 $26. 5028. 50 $28.00@30.00 $30.50@32.50 $32.50@34.50 
12/4 125.00@135.00 100. 000108. 00 =90.00@ 95.00 60.00@65.00 +-@..... 2x 6 24.50@26.50 25.50@27.50  27.00@29.00 39-80@81,50 #3 0938.00 
Sorr ELmM— 2x 8 25.50@27.50 25.50@27.50 27.00@29.00 29.50@31.50  31.50@33.50 
4/4 75.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 17.00@19.00 2x10 25.00@27.00 26.00@28.00 27.50@29.50 29.50@31.50  32.00@34.00 
5/4 meet | 90.00 ree 4 65.00 ee. 4 as = +o $9 7 18 pee deg po 2x12 25.50@27.50 26.50@28.50 28.00@30.00 30.00@32.00  32.50@34.50 
6/4 85.00@ 95.00  65.00@ 70.00 .00@ 60. 3.00@ 18.00@20.00 , $2 less than No. 1. 
8/4 95.00 105.00 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 43.00@45.00 18.00@20.00 rena gig es = ry 
10/0  100.00@110.00  90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@55.00 {oe a3 esas tease shines 
12/4 105.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 85.00@ 90.00 60.00@65.60 .@ re No. 1 ee Boarps, S1S— 
neck ie 1x4 $24. o0@26. 00 $25. 00@27.00 $27 00029 00 $29 s0@31. 50 $26.00028 0 
4 75.00@ 85.00 50.00@ 55.00 25.00@28.00 16.00@18.0 x . 29. : . ; -00 
6/4 1000 90.00 Been 60.00 3opoepae.00 17:00018.00 x 6 25. 50@27.50 26.50@28.50  28.00@30.00 30.50@32.50  27.00@29.00 
6/4 85.00@ 95.00 60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 17.00@19.00 1x 8 25.50@27.50 26.50@28.50 28.00@30.00 30.50@32.50 27.00@ 29.00 
8/4 95.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 38.00@40.00 17.00@19.00 1x10 26.00@28.00 27.00@29.00 28.50@30.50  30.50@32.50 27.50@ 29.50 
10/4  110.00@120.00 80.00@ 85.00 50.00@55.00 ee: rae 1x12 26.50@28.50 27.50@29.50 29.00@31.00 31.00@33.00 28.00@30.00 
12/4 115.00@125.00 85.00@ 90.00 55.00@60.00 ee Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 
Harp MapLe— No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 
4/4 75.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 13.00@15.00 Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 
5/4 80.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 2 hemlock, rough, $14 to $16. 
6/4 85.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 14.00@16.00 1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $15 to $17. 
8/4 95.00@105.00 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@40.00 14.00@16.00 Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $3 a thousand. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Practically no change occurred in the price situation during the last week. Sales improved somewhat. The demand is largely for high grade stocks. 









































The following list represents present values f. o. b. shipping point: 
FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
Bass woop— Sorr ELM— 
4/4 $ 80.00@ 85.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 40.00@ oy m4 $25.00@27.00 $20.00@22.00 8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@37.00 
5/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 28.00@30.00 21.00@23.00 10/4 100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 
6/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ BB 00 31.00@33.00 21.00@23.00 12/4 110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00@45.00 
8/4 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@37.00 .....@..... 16/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 48.00@50.00 
10/4 —100.00@105.00 —80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 = ee Harp MaPLe— 
BEECH 4/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 - 35.00@ 40.00 25.00@27.00 13.00@15 00 
5/8 No. 2 common and better 30.00@35.00 13.00@15.00 5/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@ 45.00 28.00@30.00 14.00@16.00 
4/4 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 35.00@ 40.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 6/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00 31.00@33.00 14.00@16.00 
5/4 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 16.00@18.00 
6/4 70!00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 31.00@33.00 16.00@18.00 10/4 100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 18.00@20 00 
8/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 12/4 110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 43.00@45.00 18.00@20.00 
Brrcy— 14/4 = 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 48.00@50.00 ... @ = 
4 ms 4 
4/4 100.00@110.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 15.00@17.00 | 26/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 = 90.00@ 95.00 48.00@50.00 .....@.... 
5/4 105.00@115.00 70.00@ 75.00  45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 | Sorr MapLe— 
6/4 110.00@120.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 16.00@18.00 4/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@ 40.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 
8/4 115.00@125.00 80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@37.00 16.00@18.00 5/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@ 45.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 
10/4 120.00@130.00 85.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 RO 6/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00 31.00@33.00 16.00@18.00 
12/4 125.00@135.00 90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@50.00 . re 8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 16.00@18.00 
16/4 135.00@140.00 95.00@100.00 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@55.00 Gps 
si Enp DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 
Sort ELmM— 4/4  95.00@110.00 ......@.. 65.00@ 80.00 et iss 
4/4 75.00@ 80.60 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 18.00@20.00 5/4 100.00@115.00 --@.. 70.00@ 85.00 caEles ees the Weare’ s 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 19.00@21.00 6/4 105.00@120.00 @ 75.00@ 90.00 a oe eee 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 19.00@21.00 8/4 120.00@135.00 . ere 90.00@105.00 7 Saree ~ ie 
| SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
i Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 2.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: 
4/4 3/486 /4 8/4 b/4 5/4b6/ 4 8/4 4/4 5/4€6/4 8/4 
i QUARTERED WHITE OAK— Basswoop— Hickory— 
WABI. ook 2 ck $135@145 $150@160 $160@170 BUNS asses nopiieace = $ 80@ 85 $ 90@ 95 $ 95@105 FAS ........- ++:@... $2300 138 “e's 
| Selects ....... 105@110 110@115 115@120 Dip: 2. COM. .....» 45@ 50 55@ 60 60@ 65 No. 1 COM... 465 << eee 70@ 80 
{ No. 1 com. 65@ 70 80@ 85 85@ 90 No. 2 com..... 30@ 32 37@ 42 40@ 45 No. 2 com..... -@... joa 40 35@ 40 
} No. 2 com.. 43@ 48 53@ 58 58@ 63 CHESTNUT— WALNUT— a tates 
s] ) 44 5 ) BA 8 5 Y ds 
waa werey.- WEI WSS SSS) pas ...:....: $100@105 $110@120 $115@125 | FAS) -..-.---- see ee Fe Iee 82 Giss 
QUARTERED RED Oak— No. 1 com..... 55@ 60 65@ 70 70@ 75 ata Nancie 5@1 65 A deal 
Pp $110@115 ...@... ...@... No. 3 com..... 20@ 23 23@ 25  23@ 25 No. 2 com..... 60@ 65 =65@ 70 = @ 1 
No. 1 com..... 55@ 60 -@... ...@... Sound wormy.. 382@ 35 35@ 40 35@ 40 | Gum— . 
i NO. 2° COM .....°5. 40@ 45 omer. rns MArLe— by jot ras $100@110 #10013 5 at 
} PLAIN WHITE AND RED Oak— TAS ~ = e rd. No. 1_ com. @ 65 75@ 80 
ean $110@ 115 $120@125 $125@130 PAB .......+- $ 80@ 85 $ 90@100 $ 95@105 Plain red FAS. 90@100 100@105 110@115 
Selects 622/57! 75@ 80 85@ 90 90@ 95 No. 1 com..... 45@ 50 60@170 10@ 80 Plain red No. 1 
| No. 1 com: 50@ 5b 55@ 65 800 65 No.2 COM... 2". 380@ 35 35@ 40 SO. ce | “ou. 45@ 50 48 55@ 60 
| No. 2 com. 35@ 40 40@ 45 45@ 50 | Biren Sap. Doxboards, 5 , : 
No. 3.com 20@ 22 25@ 28 28@ 32 cs ee ee $ 90@100 $100@ 120 $105@115 13 to 17”. 60@ 65 ...@... .--@.--. 
Sound wormy.. 34@ 38 45@ 50 50@ 55 No. 1 com..... 55@ 60 60@ 6 5@ 70 Sap FAS 6” & A ae 
P No. 2 com 35@ 40 40@ 45 42@ 45 a 40@ 45 45@ 50 48@ vo 
'OPLAR— : ' sphie oabasak 2s plait ana oan ct : aliek Sap No.1 com. 27@ 30 30@ 33 32@ 35 
| eee $110@1 “4 $118@123 $122@130 BEECH— Sap No. 2 com 20@ 23 22@ 25 23@ 26 
Saps and selects 70@ 80@ 85 85@ 90 FAS 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 85@ 90 z Aa, K 
No. 1 com..... 48@ 53 55@ od 58@ 63 Weil who. 45@ 50 50@ 55 50@ 55 Corton woop— v 
No. 2 com. A 382@ 38 40@ 40@ 45 No. 2 com 30@ 35 35@ 40 35@ 40 FAS 6” & wid.$ 57@ 60 $ 62@ 65 ...@..- 
No. 2 com. B 22@ 25 27@ 30 27@ 30 Agri Fe) _— INO; 2k COM. 6:0 a+ 387@ 40 42 46. Ni. 
Panel and wide. WHITE ASH— No. 2 com..... 30@ 33 82@ 35 @ 
No. 1, 18to23” 155@165 175@185 180@190 eee ee $ 90@100 $ 95@105 $100@110 Boxboards, 
Boxboards, Os 2 CORD s.0'5 <- 55 60 65@ 70 70@ 75 38 to.37". 8. 8O@ 86 5 Bes we By es 
53:40 22" . 06 BRGQIR0 |... «BE. No. .2 COM... .\ 32 35 40@ 42 42@ 45 9 to 12" ..:.. COQ OS 6 CB cue Gees 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


The following are average prices taken from sales reported during t he week ended July 30 in sections named: 





















Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- 
Alex- ming- ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- sas Alez- ming- ties- sas 
andria,ham, burg, City, andria,ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo 
Finish . ate — 
1x3” EG cine, TREO. a: C surfaced: wees By SRN De ccaccwes 19.50 20.22 
62.00 . eee 62.15 = 4”  dudececencadedeag =P 29.50 pA ears a 19.05 
pene 1 Tek gk MD) 3 iincdhete ceknueues 30.75 | | See oo Free 20.94 
48.00 45.75 BD wateWawseec cévaces ved 33.08 21.80 
a ia 35.36 1x8. and 10”.........-. ae 35.80 ee 
41.50 42.75 voce | BREBF onc ccc e ccc ceecece ender 36.97 Seas, TOO cacedess 23.80 
‘3 2 3 Ne ine COE ebsdccdscca GEee Bs, A=2 Bereta. nay 22.85 
FG 2 7 Casing poy a. ae eeaies ate ah 23.06 
B 5 ah da Bé&better: - = 25.26 
aoe . OO ae 48.55 46.26 47.25 44. Pa core 
PY ee ee eee ae eee 48.55 .... 45.00 44.97 | No.2, 2x 4”, 10’ ........ bop 
ae t i “oC ee ce =e 
1x4” EG ee ree Wetehiee te eee a35 
47.00 63.35 . 1x4 and 48.00 49.12 ee 
C SERN A 1B =e 34.47 a ae A sae 2x 6”, 12.15 
SRA ae 5 errata: | eae Feneing, SIs : pa 13.15 
°G B Ba rac tes 31.0: 2. i Oe Be BRS. Re iccdeccece ee ans ae 13.21 
rat Baveiter sis ae. os no : 81.35 19:19 13.93 
GEOR ae 27.25 1x6”, casncene ae neat see, eee yaaa 
1 RTS RE ee Ce ie wee. 24.88 --- 29.25 30.00 23.42 2x 8”, 10 15.83 
No.1 2.1.2.1...) 25.45 27.73 27.25 .... | No. 2 (all lengths): 12 15.39 
WOES er So 13.26 15.18 14.75 14.95 5 ce 9.55 9.55 14.50 10.26 15.16 
ln, iis wabe'n are a 7.50 7.00 sae eee . 12.71 13.53 14.00 13.51 17.48 ‘ 
1x6" No 3) Gils ccesees cone S008 ~~ a% -_ lengths) * - 1 wee q 
wa Se Tee... oe 14.50 15. 00 6.50 wares 7.25 7.75 2x10”, 10 — Ss 
Na & Cle... eee 271 1x6” Fee ee 7.00 10.50 825 8.12 1 14.95 : 
Boards, S1S or a8 16.07 a 
Ceiling eNo. 1, 1x6 tecie... sae’? sea? 27.75 sei Be 17.43 q 
8”, 14 and 16’. ai ae +:: : 
%xt" B&better ......... 29.25 33.25 29.50 28.17 i Cubes tenathen. y ; 29.25 29.75 23.36 2x12”, 10° ........ 17.50 4 
I ng eee ee ere aH waive euns Scum 1x10”, 14 and 16’. 21.65 ae 22.08 Me avceedea 17.50 ei 
Se er mae ee 9.75 Other: lengths... .... 30.25 31.2 eae 5 8 -) —ss ss °F wkcne sas 15.88 i 
%x4” Babetter Sawa wae 29.21 34.00 29.50 28.33 1x12”, 14 and 16’. 30.79 re 32.00 . 17.41 # 
yee vochedqekeces 22.49 28.50 28.25 24.47 Other lengths.. .... $1.25 32.75 31.72 ses Ds 
hehe heeeceee 11.9 14.00 14.50 13.28 No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): I Gree, ka wan tadcasade , G 
4x4” Babeticr itotawewe — a 6 NE PSE ES ee A .... 15.57 15.75 -_ me. diane weeee< awa Fei 
) oe 28.75 0 REE RA Se 14.62 14.34 14.75 15.35 2x4 to 12”........ 7.42 F 
eM Accrcraees 15.25 (ARERR PSS ee 14.25 15.00 15.75 15.83 Longleaf | 
penttiiin I se vCna kno ctu wese 15.55 16.67 17.00 15.80 | No. 1 Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ ; 
’ No. 3 page! oe: and under: : 
1x4 & 6” Bé&better ...... ---- 87.00 36.75 35.37 RO SOs on tens a34e sos SRO 1088 Rf We sec caernd chee 18.75 23.81 5 
No. 1 ...eeeeeeees 24.00 -++- 80.00 tee x8” THEKE ERM eae heed 8.22 12.50. 9.50 8.55 Me wuscctdcdusecaeaevess 19.00 19.09 3 
By, B senuka inane 14.50) 4... sees eee 1 pete tiie ata io 8.22 9.25 8.40 5. RR ea eae 22.75 23.90 a 
1x6” om better ......... -+e+ 45.00 35.00 are 10.06 12.50 10.25 8.73 BMP J oven ncctavanseiness es 24.50 2 
Ec psevepeness ree eed 17.00 No. 4, all widths and ~ Shortleaf meade: p. 
Bevel Siding MARGIT | wn= 02s 000s ae 445 | No. 1 S48, 20’ & under: % 
“uye” o a e oofers We i cccascsatanee ued 16.25 i 
= sic, Se ee gang, eae sees pl earner sige 21.50 " 
“x6° © : : . 33.00 | No. 2, ix” aun cwaeaga 5 36. 25 F 
63 Seer -«s ‘ x8” sue > i 
sew sixtaeae ces No. 1, %”, : 4.19 54 z 
Drop Siding os Shiplap_ . No 2, "4 aie 2.26 138 2 
1x4 or 6” B&better ..... 31.25 33.00 28.75 28.34 | No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’... ---. 28.00 23.42 
No. 1 ........ 34550 27:65 2625 24.25 Other lgts... 20.76 25.00 29.00 21.91 4 i ai 1200 9.60 
No. 2 2 eh 18.44 P ; 15.75 16.44 1x10”, 14 & 16’... 19.00 eee nee 22.50 8 poe: 10° ee 11.11 
N 3 4: ii . cate 7.00 P Other Igts... .... 22.83 a are 7 
INO. DBD icecceece te tees 5 tee No. 2 (10 to 20’): 12’ and longer 10.57 
Finish 1x 16.32 15.00 15.26 ,, Car Material 
B&better rough ix10” 17.19 15.25 15.53 | (All Ix4 and 6”): |) 
1x6 to 12” 36.60 No. . fall lengths) Bé&better, 9 and 18 petee 30.00 
1x6 Meee eeeeeecees 38.60 : 33.00 x 9.50 10.00 9.35 10 and 20’.... 27.80 
oe oe ee a ee 1310" 5012.00 9.00 8.73 | 18.68 
ee re 35.00 ee : Grooved Roofing one 6 pp 
PEE 6b OEP... ccc nce igs 54.00 No. 1, 1x10”, other lIgts. aes ane cone MB +350 
. Dimension, SISIE 22°00 
B&better surfaced: Noi 1, Sx 4%, 10% .2...8.. 18.27 ... 21.00 21.55 21:00 
Set Re es ie 38.56 35.00 .... Wee cadeewns 19.04 .... 19.75 20.11 | wo o 10.05 
1x4” 25 Di re daiewa' 1646. 4... Dee aes . 
18 & 20’ 22.40 21.50 22.60 Car Decking 
10’ to 20’... 24.72 wee. se. | No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ . 22.00 
es 17.45 16.25 17.37 “ . Car Sills 
a deseheane 15.17 --.- 16.75 16.63 No. iL up to 10”, 34 to 
We leet uesce 17.93 aus Rese Beene 36’, rough ............ 20.00 
18 & 20’. 18.82 22.00 18.00 18.70 | No. 1, up to 12”, 34 to 
10’ to 20’ 46 ..«.. FRB ee 36’, gh ........-;. : 23.00 
9 i aortas 19.65 .... 19.75 20.85 | Merch., 16”, 34 to 36’, 
ee 19.09 20.50 21.00 18.27 NOG odo aseccsceccsss Saen ee 
% aia Aer ee 19.37 eas 0.50 19.88 38 to 40’, rough....... 35.00 
» and 2x4 to 12”..... 44.62 18 & 20’.... 22.72 23.00 17.50 21.65 Longleaf Paving Block Stock | 
EG 24 16s vs es eens 49.75 16° to. 20"... S000! 2... SOOO. ccc. | Bie d GBs. 6 ccc. 15.00 





Jacksonville, Fla., Aug. 1.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended July 30: 




















Week ended— July 30 July 23 | Week ended— July 30 July 23 Week ended— July 30 July 23 | Week ended— July 30 July 23 
Flooring ee Partition | teihhades Boards nies dae 
c ¥ . ‘ b 3&better ..... ae “wenws — y, 2 n— 
Ixt Babetter .....$24.50 $33.53 ixé Babe yer toa ‘ ly ae 40.00 Si: Pee 19.50 17.25 
No 3 com. . 1 a 14.62 | wovetty— 9 BGAN occ ecyce sees 40.00 Pg eee 18.00 17.67 
No. 3 and cull 5.74 ..... 1x6 B&better ..... 34.60 ..... oC RE iateeh ae). deen cee *” 17.50 616.68 
1x3 No. 1 com.... 27.82 ..... No. L com... 30.28 22.35 oon eo ee as to a eee 16.50 ..... 
No. 2 com.... 14.07 14.00 No. 2 com.......-. BONO Tg ere tes sees - No. 3 common— ‘gle , 
1x6. No. F @eiiv..s SE00) . .ccvc No. 3 and CGN TOG Access No. 1 common— éuniie 1x 8 shiplap ...... 9.55 11.19 
Nit SoG... co . 3.00 | Bevel— 1x 3 D4S Me 26.75 ..... 1x10 shiplap ...... 9.50 9.50 
¥ B&better 20.00 19.00 Se are . | ee 1x 4and up D4S........ 10.00 
Ceiling at dle i 15.48 1x 5 D4S ......... 31.29 ..... Other grades— 
a yea i oa aa 700 211! ix 6 DéS ........- 30.25 32.00 Mill run, green..... SRO 3053 
1x34 B&better . 82.25 30.00 Ree aL ere ss teh oe = ht eR tak ee ee 28.75 30.67 
No. 1 col... S9BO 3s... Square edge— 1x 8 shiplap ....-- 25.00 26.00 Cypress Shingles 
Now Deans. co: SROEY, cea %x6 B&better ..... ... =. 24.00 i 1? 30.33 33.00 | 5x18 heart ......... 6.00 ..... 
No. 3 and cull 5.00 5.00 No. 1 com.... 18.50 sess 2 >, a ae S066 oo... ree wee” 2 ae 
TeX3% B&better .......... 22.25 No. 2 com.... 8.83 7.62 1x 6 and up rough. 25.00 ..... Lath 
No. 1 com.... 19.00 19.00 Roofers OT Peers 37.50 | 4° No. 1, kiln dried.. ..... 4.25 
No. 2 com.... 9.28 10.00 1x6 No. 2 com.... 16.57 17.50 | 5/4x12 D4S ..........,... 43.33 | 4’ No. 1, green ..... 3.58 3.35 
Norfolk, Va., July 30.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. Norfolk: 

Edge Rough— No, 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull and red heart . 6 ™ ihwal 6”. .$22. No. 2 & better 
ry MES er ; 5 ; Lath, No. 1....$ 5.75@ oofers, 6”. 50@ 23. 00 D4s, 6”. "349. 00@51.00 
+S ie “enene: Seeee. Sr. =e No.2...) 2:25@ 2.75 8”. | 23.00@ 24.00 8”; | 50.00@53.00 
6/4 . . 48.50@51.50 36.00 @39.00 20.50@ 21.50 Factory, 2”.... 24.50@28.00 10”. .. 24.00@25.00 : pe 52.00 @55.00 
WE casendrvtcces 51.50@54.50 41.00@44.00)..... 2. eee Sizes, 3°...... 23.00@ 26.00 12”.. 25.00@26.00 = 12”.. 57.00@ 

— 4/4— Finished Widths— o. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 

Ewer mal oblong tr crate 48.00@ 51.00 33. es@an.ce 22.50 @ 23.50 18.00@ 19.00 Flooring, tx? % — SO? PIR Sac. wc Nes. Oe CP ere 
1 TOE Ey 50.00@53.00 —-34.00@ 23.00 @ 24.00 19.00 @ 20.00 216 3” 43.00@50.00  $33.00@35.00  $22.00@23.00 

oi eee 55.00@58.00 38. 00@ 40.00 24.00 @ 25.00 20.00@21.00 | Gening %” _.. 31.00@82.50 24,50@25.50 —«:14.00@ 15.50 

irk strips, Nos. 1 & 2..$28.00@30.00 Bark Ep, verteeen, “ $84,00@36.00 A . 33.00@35.00 26.00 @ 27.50 15.00@ 17.00 
Be. Gis. 12.50@13.00 10.00@11.00 | Partition, 43.00@50.00  33.50@36.00  22.50@23.50 
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Common Boarps, Roveo— 


NORTHERN PINE 


The following are the prevailing prices on northern pine f. o. b. 


6 8° 10° 12° 14416° 18° 20° 

No. 1, 8”....-..$60.00 $62.00 $6500 $65.00 $65.00 $68.00 $68.00 
a0” .ccasee Se 65.00 71.00 73.00 68 00 73.00 73.00 
OR” . ccvcos Se 72.00 78.00 78.00 73.00 78.00 78.00 

ee ee 60.00 63.00 65.00 53.00 58.00 60.00 
10”, ocpcce 81.00 63.00 56 00 66 00 53.00 58.00 60.00 
13” .000000 Eee 58.00 63 00 63.00 58 00 65.00 68.00 

No. 8, 8%....... 81.00 33.00 5 00 35.00 5.00 9.00 39.00 
IO” .ccccce BLS 33.50 35.60 85.50 35.50 39 50 39.50 
| A * 34.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 40.00 40.00 

For ? oon opine: Ot 2 and 3, add #. 

No. 4 $38) “66 $29; 12° a 

For a° a ote “dd'S ; SISIE, add $1. for resawed, add $2. 

Drop siding. Levee ba roofing and O. & shiplap, 8’ & up, add $3. 

Shiplap and D&M, 8° & up, add §2. 

No. 1 Pisce Storr, 818inB— . 

6’ " = 10° 28° 145° 18° 18° 20’ 
2x 4.....$25.00 $30.00 $30.00 $3000 $30.00 $31.00 $34.00 $34.00 
2x .- coves See 28 00 29.00 29.00 29.00 30.00 32.50 32.50 
te 25.00 29.00 30.00 ee 80.00 31.00 33.50 33.50 
2x10.... 26.00 30.00 34.00 4 00 32.00 83.00 35.50 35.50 
2x12..... 27.00 $2.00 36.00 3. 00 84 00 85.00 37.00 37.00 
ot ee 2.00 6.00 0.00 40.00 38.00 89.00 41.00 41.00 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 
add $2. 


1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S48, 


Duluth: 
FENCING, Rovueo— 


6”, Fg Becca 00 
oO. 





No. : 
4”, No. ccccccces 62.00 


QO. Grccccccvtevece 


5”. fencing, same as 6”, 


Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, o 
Drop siding or partition, add $3. 


SIDING, 4 anp 6”, 4 TO 20’— 


4” 6” 
B&better .........$55.00 $55.00 
cocccccccccccccces 48,00 48.00 


Siding may contain not to exceed 
Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand 





No, 4, 6 foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $24; 6”, $27. 


All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 8, add $1. 
S1 or 28S, add $1; S1S1E, add $1.50; 


Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 


8’ 10,12414° 16° 18430° 
59.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 
48 00 50.50 53.00 53.00 
31.00 33.00 4.00 34.00 
5400 58.00 64.00 64.00 
41.00 46.00 2.00 52.00 
25.00 27.50 31.00 81.00 

S48, add $2. 

r beveled well tubing, add $3. 
* ¢* 
E aoe $27.09 
Norway, Cé&better... 47.00 47.00 


20 percent of 4 to 9 foot. 
extra; product of the strip as it grades 


Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





























— 
The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine, from actual sales made between July 23 and July 29, inclusive: 
Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension S&E Fencing and Boards 
Edge grain— 1x3 1x4 B&better c” No. 1 No. 2 0.1 No.2 No.5 
BR ec alataaewiewsaeiion ROR RO vcs cucasacceaenade $45.00 $38.25 12, 14& 10, 18& 12, 14& 10,18& | 4” .....eeeeeeee $24.00 $10.75 $ 8.75 
BAM ..55505c0s00 SOEO0. OOD 1 BR ois sie cscetvccnsc 0.00 43.25 16’ 20° 16’ 20’ WN xcseaccocses 5.25 . 9.25 
MEE?) coclisine + 504% 20. BRS | COMO” bc ceb0cedcdeiaivnien 55.00 45.25 | Gnd .. SB098 SERI5 S37.08  S10:70 | 89 ....a5cccdesas 26.00 16.50 9.50 
WS? vg ckbbecowsent 45.00 38.00 | 12”..... ES OE ee 0 45.951 350" ... 1800, TATE “TROD. TOMB] FOF avec ccccccas 26.00 18.25 10.50 
Flat grain— 1%, 1% & 2x4 to 8”... 58.0 9 Loe” 12.3000 “ROO 8085 10-96.) 18" oc cces «e+ 29.50 19.75 12.00 
1%, 1% & 2x10 to 12”:: 64.50 ** | 2x10" .. 20.25 22.25 16.50 18.75 Mold! 
ee goed pecccccccece 37.25 34.75 2x12” .. 22.00 24.25 18.75 20.25 "s olding 
onwe ses ecees cee 27.00 26.00 Ceiling and Partition 154" and smaller........36 percent off 
Ne. 2 sevcce Coccccece 17.25 16.50 a %° 4 ae S$2S&CM—Shiplap 1%” and larger........30 percent off 
1 + 
Cl t. | 2 0. 3 Lath 
Casing and Base Bebetter . $35, BO $34.00 $35.80 $20.50 | 6" ........eeeee $24.50 $17.00 $10.00 No.1 No.2 
4, 6 & 8” B&better............. 967:00 | No. 1......5 7.00 27.00 28.75 28.75 00 17.25 10.00 | -%x1%—4"? a... eee eee $4.10 $2.00 
52 20" DAbetter .......8..ece0ce 62.00 No. 2 pdneue ** 16.00 ** 17.00 18.25 11.00 None sold. 
Centralia, Wash., July 30.--The following prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and cedar 
products for the week ending July 29: {Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMRERMAN]) 
DOUGLAS FIR— Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1iS1E Portland, Ore., Aug. 3.—The following are 
are aheee O00 6.650 18%. ..05% $12.50 $ 9.50 | f. 0. b. mill prices: 
May ee ween” rg peek ¥ 050 nO Ba 13.50 10:50 ae 
No. 2 o. $ BO sence 11.50 8.50 Se vene ce 15.50 12.50 0. a. 
O¢Btr. O¢Btr. O«Btr. Od Btr. 1x 4", 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20".........828.00 $14.00 
ae a 16xe. ie <7 4 “— =4 Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under See ee ane 16.60 
ee v. o>. x eee Dre ee ~ és 
* 52:50 45.00 1%x6"... 55.50 45.50 No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 1x 6”, 10, 12, 14, , 18 & 20" piccsewces eam =e 
Slash Grain Flooring 6x_6”...$17.00 $20.00 18x18”... .$21.00 $24.00 | 1x 8", 10 to 20°.......c.eeeeeee 24.50 38.59 
ee $23. 00 $21. 00 1%x3”...$38.50 $28.00 | 10x10”... 18.00 21.00 20x20”... 22.50 25.50 110", 10 to 20°. ...ceccccvecees payed TOD 
aE 00 20.00 144”... 34.00 28.00 | 14x14”.,. 18.00 21.00 22x22”... 24.50 27.50 | 1x12”, 10 -— 20° .occcccccccccece = oo 
SP” nce 3400 22.00 14%x6”"... 37.00 30.00 | 16x16”... 20.00 22.00 24x24”... 27.00 30.00 12 and Bas ahs eehecessens see ines 
Ve — Grain Stepping Ti , 12x12” re ei gees ae rere ee mee 
1%, 1% and 3x 6 to 12".......... $50.00 $40.00 eee are ee Selects 
1%, 1 nL ade eee ae 52.00 42.00 34 to 40’ ee on. 2 to 80’ .$46.00 $49.00 Bébetter “O” “Dp” 
Finish, No. 2 C and Better, S2S or S4S 42 to 50’. 9.00 82to 90°. 59.00 62.00 
1x 4” Ages ¢ $43.00 $37.00 4 to i 83. 00 35. v4 92 to 100’. 68.00 71.00 -. % 6 & 8”, 10’ and longer . $87.08 $03.08 00 71. 
ee tines steite vk ccesd 44.00 6.00 | ". 5 - Ecce = Be 
1x 5, oe | AE aes See ey ee ged reyes Railroad Material 1x18" and wider............102.00 97.00 85.00 
1x eee eee ere eee eee e eee eeesereree . > | @Qeiities......6c cee - Tab thee. ....cccx 4.0 4& 6 og & wider, 10’ 
1g, ss, 8,10 ana 12" 2220222222: ae. ae) Oo e.--.--+ Ree - <“Taeeee aoe i... Ch ee ae 
ones 6 Oboe SEs se Heinle cess res 47.00 41.00 "ie 8/4 and < heprpmene tenant 97.00 92.00 80.00 
oe and 8x4, 8 and 12”. ............ 54.00 48.00 WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Ceiling, C&EB and C&EV, and Partition Boards, $1S, or Shiplap 
soxat $20.00 $15.00 x07. -$28.00 $18.50 ies nace WEST COAST SPRUCE 
224: Line ae 15. So exge°: ** 34°00 19:00 com. com. com. com. {Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
1x4”.... 23.50 20.50 1x6”.... 26.00 23.50 1x2,& 3". -$14.00 $11.00 1% &1% lai ihe Portland, Ore., Aug. 3.—The following are 
Drop Siding, Rustic 1x4”..... aed 9.00 4”. ..$14.00 $ 300 | prices prevailing here today: 
sag" 1.0 50 Hage. .saz90 siege | Seige. 1889 889 F Meio 1M) 1888 s11.09 
. be ot Bei = <a x we a. F x 6 . 1 Cee ee essere eeresessrseese eee « 
ix4”..... 20.00 17.50 1x8”... 29.00 26.00 | ix19"...: 1400 11.00 x12"... 16.00. 13.00 | Finish x02. eg EE 2221 9%h,00 
Fir Battens 1%x2 &3” 16.00 13.00 | Bevel siding, x4... Bae ae AES IGA ++ 83.00 
3” ye cesta $ - 245 . Aarne $ ts Soa | i aa. RS Ee Rr en et 
No. eae ee R mh. he | abs See J iat pore brag uae srs wo" nn emi: sisi “an? — sus ene vecinta ie ad 25.00 
DER, OUP MON isso. Shs Kee eWks ie » 8 3.76 1x6”. i : : : 13.00 10.00 1x12”. ; : : 14/50 11.50 pera i ¥ ¥ 3 : : , a x * tS 80.00 
. Common Boards and re. BEB oc icc 14.00 11.00 , 2% re srd.eceweees ss 
_ A 2 Common rough dimension...........++++++ 5. 
Flume Stock Box lumber, green. 2S Ee ae eee 12.00 
Eo 5 RED ONG WEID” . 550d e Wes Zornes $13.0 00 $10. "00 | aa $15.00 $18.00 1x10”....$17.00 $22.00 air Seer ere ee 16. 
Sasa b 65 Ue hod 'as cade 6d MRS oe 11.00 8.0 2x8"...:.-3 26:00° 23.00 2532" ..50 17.00 22.00 Logs, $18, $14 So $10. 
6” prachusrahh:s s,2. 5 wo ahs nue we oi 6d eee ee 1.50 8.50 
IIE S, 4 6655 Sins Ps in ate be 2.50 9.50 
iaiS, 246209"... PS OS 13.00 10.00 CYPRESS OAK FLOORING 
1 al edelaube apie 15-00 12.00 | Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 2—The following are aceite xe 
1igx8 and dO" 222222200 1280 1280 | average prices today f. 0. b. Cincinnati: Re oe cstng 
RED CYPRESS— 4/4 6 (agers 8/4 average prices, Cincinnati basis, 0 n 
Common Planks and Small Timbers DE tas tance mania $103.00 $108.00 $110.00 | the week ended July 23: 
ee 3 fe eee $14.00 $11.00 MED 6.705. 055 Nowe cet 80.00 ty ‘00 90.00 os . rs 2 %x1%" %x2” 
ax 6, 4x & Oo... ca cusiesaaiie con 14.50 10.50 BHOP 20. .rccsscesies 50.00 ry 00 a 00 ; 18°x1% 8x2” - HR X2% y 
fy st. pg SP terol ee eee 15.00 12.00 No. 1 com. ran, Fidtps 37.00 00 1.00 | or, ata. wht. ....- 140.00 185.04 ...... 109.73 
3x10, Sx12,. RDS. nctdianpdnnansee 16.00. 14.00 | | No. 2 com. ran.-widths* 26.00" ’ 38.0028. > T tan ak ees... scoee 116.33 oe ae 
ELLOW YPRE: ann A 1, le 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ ARR ste 8 lng $ 90@100 $ 95@105 195 _ = 9 = weese ee ee 77:36 
we x He. 2 No.1 No.2 Selects. ....... 70@ 75 80@ 85 85 Se at-bat! nae \ 7 sig eee : 67.54 70.63 
Clr. pln, red. 81.80 ..... 87.28 
com. - com. Shop ........ 43@ 48 55@ 60 $6 I bin. wht. 5625 67.00 62.76 47.65 49.07 
2x3, 2x4”. $10. 50 $ “750 2x14”... .$14.00 $11.00 No. 1 com. ran Sel. pln. w ae * "29 «4641 «47.78 
2x6, 2x oll 10.00 5.00 2x16” 15.00 12.00 WIGTRS - .0.0.40 -@ 35 --@ 38 --@ 38 Sel. pin. red. 57. eres 35.20 21.17 23.08 
2x10”. -- 11.00 6.00 2x18”.... 17.00 14.00 No. 2 com. ran No. 1 com.. 80.00 . cane gov: een 
2x12”... 11.50 6.50 2x20” . 19.00 16.00 widths ..... -@ 25 --@ 26 --@ 26 No. 3! COM... sieee  seese A) Se 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
Seattle, Wash., Aug. 2.—The following. prices 
paid for yard items, f. 0. b. mill, were reported 


today: 
., Pre 
High Low vaiiing 
Price Price Price 
Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 ~~ Wi Bircwe $49.00 $43.50 
jae Ae Pee 25.00 19.50 
No. 2 and better s. g. 25.00 19.00 
eS 7 ee aeons 17.00 12.00 
1x6” No. 2 and better s. g. 24.00 22.00 
We Oe Bescawencus FOGO c0a00 
Stepping 
No. 2 and better clear..... 65.00 GOP oscsess 
Finish 
15S GUE bbs site coud 52:00 WOO ceser 
Casing and base.......... 60.00 Gee . iscwc 
= 
5g x4” a 2 and better. 21.00 18.00 20.00 
er oe 14.50 10.50 wa'ewe 
1x4” No. : and better. 7 ie) aa 
WO 06. ccscuceenus 3G0C  F6OCO “once 
Drop a 
1x6” No. : and better.... 23.00 19.00 21.00 
Wb ida lees 65 cc-0 17.50 13.00 17.50 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
4s 8 ORG 30 wah cewerxecs 12.50 9.50 10.50 
ISED” a éthe Peewee wuss 13.00 11.00 exit > 
Sleiaintion, No. 1 S&E 
224°, 1D One T6" hc.dcccends 12.50 9.25 9.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 
‘ee 4°; 19 WH TS. BAB. cs 16.50 11.50 14.50 
3x12”" a2 te 16°, Bas... BEGG BMG sciee 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
CaO", (Cece cach eteecwes BaGe BEM - dics 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portiand, Ore., Aug. 3.—The following are 


prices prevailing here today: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 





Slash Grain Flooring 


x4” No. Bieledr OOO NOC. 5 oo ccccccccsse 1.00 
PROMINENT Ce cad ce Bew eee vncenieune 15.00 
1x6” No. 2 ear GE BOC hc. cciecccsccese 23.00 
NGG GME aN cee wavlecbe diecedcecescw 20.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 55.00 
; Finish 
No... ZCI GRE DOCUERs oaec o's ig ceccces ces 46.00 
Ceiling 
5x4” no S GOR? Gnd better. .......cccccwcse 20.00 
MC CECGEE Coc KWEEECEKEORU RTS 12.50 
1x4” No. 2 Clear Gnd Detter. 2... ccc ceces 21.00 
TA 0 GQ enni6n 6 en tauccedounsen ws 16.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 oe SN MONON wisio ce Nhe noes 21.00 
INOS GOs vcccccucce etbsusdacecuce 16.50 
Miscellaneous items 
Dimeneion, GH RGil B MAE. 6 ccicicccccccawes 8.50 
i e P  ”  ere 8.00 
Small timbers, off Rail B list.............. 6.00 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list..... 6.00 


Fir logs, $20: $16; $12. 
Fir lath, per thousand, $3.75. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., July 30.—Eastern prices, f. o. b. 
mill, are: 


RITE-GRADE y NSPECTED 


Bundles 5 Bund 

Dxtra: stam; GBicss cies $1. soot 80 ey 202. 35 
xtra stars, | reo 
Xtra. CHORES .6.cccs esses 230 5 875 
oy er 2.88 3.60 
Wurekaee ces cose a 2.76 
PORIGGUNOEEN Gaiwies Wc ceces 3.30 @3.42 

OrpINARY Stock, First GRADES 
Oxtra: Gta, Gi. vices ye 1.71 2.09 @2.15 
Extra stars, oe eae oe . % he : 
Extra clearsp .......<0.. Pet 3 36 
Portecttiy, Giaeaccuticccxes 2.78 3.48 
MUNORRB oe 5 gcd cock voius 2.58@2.70 saves 
Perlectige. sonik.ccccectoces 3.18 @3.24 re a ae 

OrpINnaryY Stock, SECOND GRADES 
Common stars, 6-2....... 36 44 44 
Common stars .......... . e . -825 ¢ — 
Common clears ......... 1. {o@1. 20 EE 36@1. 50 


BRITISH COLUMBIA Stock 
(United States Exchange) 


Per Square Per M. 

MOE onc Be OU ss enna $2.875 $3.625 
HULCERS . «5. GE AIR a Siccals! di vdecs B.26e1 “*p zlkdot 
Perfections . OPROdes Ceeaeeuenes meee oe 
We AMY Oh. 6 obs odin. 5 <cee 1.38 1.725 
XxX OWNS cn x giace cw ues uaa 1.32 1.84 
XX perfections ............. 1.32 1,84 

OLD Kay OLD GRADE 
rM. Per M, 
Stare. Foe ils $2. 10 eee $2.65@2.70 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39 





Chicago Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary Board of 
d 














Trade. 
Receipts Jury 5 To July 30, Nc. 
Lumber Shingles 
2 ere ee 156.523.0000  28.568,000 
i eer tr 195,989,000 19,354,000 
BOCPONEE 'c's Siciccs err 
TMCBORSBE ccccccccce coccccceces 9,214,000 
Receipts JAN. 1 TO JuLy 30, INC. 
Lumber Shingles 
Gs wees wtescetcewe 1,082,823.000 146,928,000 
Me Svewstenmewesse 1,494,551,000 162,931,000 
BOCRORNS coke ccccce 411,728,000 16,003,000 
SHIPMENTS JuLY 5 TO JuLyY 30, INC. 
Lumber Shingles 
Be “Geewatevcatvees 79,136,000 22,662,000 
WOOO Aces desewesvess 75,341,000 17,617,000 
BOIOGEE.. < bsaceces 3,795,000 5,045,000 
SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 30, INC. 
Lumber Shingles 
SE cca tacneemewe 520,081,000 121,087,000 
DEE seecesectacctes 589,348,000 128,644,000 
i eee 69,267,000 7,557,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


The following are comparative building permit 
totals for July, 1920 and 1921: 








Permits for July, 1920 July, 1921 
EP EE COT eee 82 86 
Offices and hotels... 3 5 
Residences .......- 156 510 
Halls and churches®....... sccccces 
WHRUSTS ccc cceccee . rr 
Apartments ....... oe 6 124 
SCoTeS AMG OMICS .ncvccee cocccses 3 
Stores and residences .... 2 7 
Stores and apartments ... ........- 12 
Miscellaneous ...........- 2 6 

TOU 6.0.66. cesc time ees 253 754 
PARR eT. ee 198 549 
i eee ery 55 205 
POND "0 04. 6eca cevdeess 9,718 21,403 

DE o6.0.dtakceoueneduaeka $6,669,300 $14,004,650 
NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 1.—Wholesale busi- 
ness is quiet. There is a fair amount of city 
trade, but it calls for upper grades. Mills are 
refusing to meet the prices current for fir and 
hemlock to move their low grades, so their 
stocks are poorly balanced, uppers being scarce. 
Prices are firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 3.—Northern pine dealers 
are hopeful that factory activity may start up 
soon to put some strength into the lower 
grades, which are manifesting a weak tendency. 
Building remains only fairly active. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 2.—Sales are 
intermittent but of sufficient volume to keep 
most of the yards going on a limited scale. 
Dealers, realizing that July and August are 
usually characterized with a falling off in de- 
mand, are expectant as to what the fall trade 
will bring forth. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 3.—Current demand for 
dimension is slack. Retailers have not yet 
been obliged wholly to deplete their piles. The 
market is fairly firm. Dimension prices: Base, 
$45; 9-inch, $46; 10-inch, $47; 12-inch, $49. 
Demand for random is only fairly active. There 
is more business in lower priced Provincial than 
in Maine stock. Except in the narrow, prices 
are a little lower: 2x3, 2x4, $32 to $35; 2x6, 
2x7, $31 to $35; 2x8, $36 to $38; 2x10, $40 to $43; 
2x12, $41 to $44. Business is mostly on con- 
cessions. Boards continue to be very dull but 
offerings are not overwhelming. Prices: Cov- 
ering boards, $32 to $35; matched, clipped, $38 


to $40. 
WHITE CEDAR . 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 1.—Producers expect 
an early revival of post buying, as retail yards 
have very little stock, and farm buying will 
start as soon as the rush season is over. Pole 
trade is slow but is expected to show activity 
soon. 













CALIFORNIA _ 


———— 





alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber, 


4st LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


REDWOOD 














Albion LumberCo. 
Mills, Yards, Gen’l Offices 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA 
THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobart 


San Francisco 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Buliding 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


WniTe Pine Factory and Pattern Stock 











WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD 









ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood Cedar Shingles 
Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











Two Million Feet 


oo es 
CALIFORNIA White 
6-4 and 8-4 No.1 Pin e 


2 and 3 Sie. 
Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 











i Hobart Bldg.,San Francisco, Calif. = sl 
PLAN 9k. HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 

Books with Economy Pians 

of —_ California Styles suitable for any 
te. Famous for comfort and beauty. 

he tive Cal. H ”” 

51 Plans—6 to 10 Rooms—$1. 

“The New Colonials” 

60 Plans—5 to 12 Rooms—$1. 

** West Coast Bungalows” 

60 one-story 5 to7 Rooms— $1. 

SPECIAL OFFER: Send $3: SO for all3 above books FREE 

and get book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA—43"Little Bungalows” 3 to 6 Rooms—50c. 
Money back if not ‘satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 527 Calif. Bidg., Los Angeles 





THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows at a sane the amount of any number of feet 
y pape ,000 feet at any price between 
‘$6.00 and $75. 008 thousand ap Seventh gy» A 
ev lumberman ca Price pos postyeld. bound 
My leather, = 50. AMERICAN. “LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Aug. 3.—There has been some quick- 
éning to the hardwood trade and, tho it still 
remains much restricted, distributors are hope- 
ful for a continuance of improvement. The 
furniture manufacturers are buying more freely, 
and salesmen expect some good business shortly. 
Some buying by automobile interests is also 
being done, and miscellaneous business is show- 
ing some increase. Flooring and interior trim 
manufacturers remain cautious, however, and 
probably will not commit themselves extensively 
before Judge Landis has ruled on building labor 
wages and conditions. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 1.—Wholesalers here 
are getting some floornig business but other- 
wise trade is very quiet. The sash and door 
concerns are using a very small percentage of 
hardwood. Factory trade is hand to mouth. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 2.—The hardwood 
market runs in a very narrow groove. FAS 
oak is in demand and there is a fair call for 
gum in finish grades. The lower grades find 
a buyer occasionally when quantities are 
wanted and the mill is willing to take the 
buyer’s price. In fact, it is a buyer’s market. 
None of the hardwood users are buying beyond 
absolute needs. ‘The furniture plants espe- 
cially are holding down. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 1.—The demand for hard- 
woods is very quiet, the factories taking only 
small quantities for immediate needs. Oak, elin 
and gum are in light demand and prices are 
as low as it is thought they will go. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 1.—The statistical sit- 
uation of the various woods is strengthened. 
Several dealers report better takings of lower 
grades, notably of sap gum. But the situation 
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A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


i Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost .o square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside ‘walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., an 
thus the total cost of the completed building ~_< 4 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the 
cost per square in its component members. 

The Rage carries this idea out at all the ees varia- 
Le A price of a per thousand feet. It is also 

in figuring b: 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 54 x 842 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 
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remains far from satisfactory and prices are not 
what they should be, Production continues light. 
“xport call continues quiet. 





New York, Aug. 2.—The hardwood market 
here is decidedly looking up. Prices are low 
and the trade is not discouraged. A leading 
hardwood dealer said today that more hard- 
woods are coming into this market than ever 
before. He added, ‘‘We are paying big prices. 
We are buying for a market.” 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 3.—The hardwood trade 
is slow to revive, tho some wholesalers report 
a slight increase in demand. There is plenty 
of the common hardwood, but FAS are getting 
scarcer and higher prices are expected within 
a few weeks. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 3.—Business is very 
quiet. There is a lot of concession offering. 
In even higher grades there has been quite a 
weakening. This applies to beech, birch, maple 
and plain oak. In FAS, inch beech is $85 to 
$90; maple, $95 to $105; red birch, $145 to $155; 
birch, sap, $105 to $120; plain white oak, $105 
to $125. Other prices: White ash, $100 to $115; 
basswood, $100 to $115; quartered white oak, 
$150 to $160; poplar, $110 to $120. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 1.—Reports are heard 
about fluctuations in cypress prices, and there 
is talk of rather low figures accepted by 
sellers, but the basic trade eonditions are re- 
garded as having gained in soundness, and the 
outlook, at least in the domestic market, is 
encouraging. 





Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 1.—The hardwood trade 
is slightly more active. Retail buying is fairly 
good. Factories are showing a disposition to 
enter the market. A shortage of the better 
grades of hardwoods, principally oak and pop- 
lar, is reported, so demand is turned toward 
the medium grades. Production has been 
further curtailed. Prices are holding fairly 
steady. Oak prices at the Ohio River are: 

No.1 No.2 No.3 


FAS com, com, com, 
MMATTeTSS nck s sens $135 $76 $50 
BOR. -kcscretevncasee 105 52 35 $20 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 2.—The hardwood 
market is in the midsummer dull period 
accentuated by the depression in general busi- 
ness. Small orders of the piecemeal variety 
are being received, but the aggregate volume 


is not large. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Aug. 3.—The hemlock market re- 
mains unchanged, with competition from south- 
ern pine creating a strict limit to hemlock sales 
in this territory. Some business in factory 
grades and crating stock is transacted right 
along, but hardly enough to create a volume. 


New York, Aug. 2.—Hemlock is being called 
the standby of the New York market. It is 
not overplentiful, and there is not much 
demand. Hemlock dealers say none of their 
product is wasted and they would like to have 
more—at better prices. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 2.—Sales have 
been dropping off, despite the efforts of the 
manufacturers to encourage buying by decreas- 
ing prices. Dealers have found nothing to 
indicate that buying is likely to be more active 
for several weeks and believe that the down- 
ward trend has tended to curtail buying, hold- 
ing off. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 3.—Hemlock is dull. 
There is little call for dimension or heavy stock. 
Boards continue dull. While some Eastern 
clipped, 10 to 16 feet, sell at $30. Random 
boards are offered at much lower figures with- 
out any business to speak of resulting. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., July 30.—Production thruout 
Washington and Oregon is heavily curtailed. 
The industry as a whole is optimistic, the most 
sanguine believing the turn has already come. 


Portiand, Ore., July 30.—The fir market con- 
tinues quiet. The consensus is that toward fall 
the demand will show a healthy increase.. The 
spruce market is active for uppers, but low 
grades move slowly. 


San Francisco, Calif., July 30.—The fir market 
in California is holding fairly firm. The San 
Francisco demand continues to be very light. 


Yard stocks are light. As fully 60 percent of 
the steam schooners have resumed operations, 
there will be a large influx of lumber from 
Oregon and Washington. Many old orders will 
be delivered. Prices are now being maintained 
pretty well. The price on water shipments 
is about $21 base, San Francisco, on rough 
common. About 40 percent of the northern fir 
mills are closed and production is said to be 
about 50 percent of normal. Rail shipments 
have fallen off. 


Chicago, Aug. 3.—There is larger buying of 
Douglas fir on the part of country yards, but 
not yet enough to create a satisfactory market. 
Inquiries, however, are numerous, showing that 
the retailers are earnestly interested in fall 
stocks, and distributers expect a definite im- 
provement to set in very soon. Prices show 
no change. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 2.—The demand for 
fir is now running mostly to special items, with 
an occasional call for uppers. 


New York, Aug. 2.—Shipments of fir have 
decreased temporarily. Shipments now on the 
way will bring at least 8,000,000 feet of fir into 
this territory. Dealers say all this and more 
will be disposed of. Pacific coast spruce has 
a strong competitor, but none of it is going 


begging. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Aug. 3.—No perceptible change has 
occurred during the week in the market for 
western pines. It remains slow, with a large 
variety of prices quoted. The sash and door 
manufacturers are reluctant to buy in view of 
the delay in arbitration as to wages and work- 
ing conditions of building labor and, until suf- 
ficient time has elapsed to show what effect the 
decision will have, it is likely that business from 
this source will remain dull. Other industrial 
consumers are showing increased interest in the 
market, but not much business has yet resulted. 


San Francisco, Calif., July 30.—While sales of 
white and sugar pine have not materially in- 
creased, inquiries show that the buyers mean 
business. Prices are being pretty well main- 
tained on uppers, altho some small mills are 
making very low quotations. While several 
large mills are still making good cuts, many 
small mills are closed or plan a very short sea- 
son. The cut in the Klamath Falls section is 
small. Sash and door manufacturers in the mid- 
dle West are said to be getting more business 
and are expected to draw more freely upon Cali- 
fornia stocks before long. Buyers are wiring 
inquiries for prompt shipments. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 3.—Business in the Cali- 
fornia pines is still very quiet. Hill prices on 
No. 3 clear and No. 1 shop in both white and 
sugar pine have been advanced $5 a thousand 
by some sellers, because of the scarcity of stock. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 3.—Only small orders are 
being received for North Carolina. pine and 
plenty of stock is available in most grades. Th« 
strongest item appears to be flooring, which has 
lately been advanced to some extent. On the 
other hand the box grades are showing little 
activity or firmness. Six-inch roofers are still 
selling at about $26 here. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 1.—Altho box makers 
still have very small needs, North Carolina pine 
building stocks command a fairly good market. 
Prices of box grades remain unsettled, while in 
stock boards and dimension lumber some firm- 
ness prevails. The mills are holding down on 
their production. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 3.—While business is not 
at all active in rough edge, it is a little firmer, 
tho exhibiting a wide range, the 4/4 under 12- 
inch being offered $47 to $52. ‘There is a moder- 
ately active business in roofers, but prices are 
a little weaker, tho much firmer than a few 
weeks ago. While some pay for 6-inch $29.50 
and $30, they may be bought as low as $27.50 
and sometimes a shade under that. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., July 4u.—The redwood 
market is fairly firm. Coast prices are being 
maintained. Orders are principally for filling in. 
Some slight reductions were made on eastern 
rail shipments effective July 25 applying to a 
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few items in shop common and short cut-stock. 
There has been no effort to curtail output, as a 
rule, and dry stocks are below normal at most 
mills. Some orders have to be turned down. 
The lumber ordered is for immediate use. 


. SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 3.—The southern pine market 
has undergone no definite change, but the under- 
tone is distinctly improved. Suburban trade 
remains quite good, but the city trade has shown 
no improvement and that from the country is 
spotty. However, the increase in inquiries has 
been noteworthy, both from the country yards 
and industrial consumers, and distributors be- 
lieve that they are witnessing an upturn. 





Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 2.—The southern pine 
market shows a continuance of favorable con- 
ditions and sales managers are optimistic. Prices 
are becoming firmer, especially in finish and 3- 
inch edge grain flooring, which are becoming 
scarce. No. 1 dimension prices are practically 
back to the last list. The improvement has been 
general, except in Kansas and Nebraska. In 
Texas and Oklahoma the country trade is re- 
ported good. City trade in the Southwest is not 
booming. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 1.—Demand shows little 
if any improvement. Mixed cars are called for 
more frequently, with the higher grades specified 
in most instances. The disposition is to buy 
only as needed, and buyers want quick shipment. 
Prices are practically unchanged. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 1.—Reports here indi- 
cate improvement of demand, production and 
shipments bringing the three to a _ practical 
parity, tho all are below normal. Prices continue 
“spotty,” inactive items ruling rather weak. 
General improvement of the building situation 
is already reflected in current bookings. 


New York, Aug. 2.—Large shipments received 
in the lastweek have assured New York a full 
supply at pfices that have held their own. An 
official of ggleading association said, ‘‘We do not 
desire propaganda on a decrease in freight rates. 
We want iscourage advanced opinion on this 
subject. Ware progressing.” 

hy aaa 

Buffalo, ® Y., Aug. 3.—Trade in southern pine 
is on a midsummer basis and retailers are not 
ordering at all freely. The amount of low grade 
stock remains large, with no immediate prospect 
of decreasing it, so that prices are still week. 
The upper grades show some firmness, altho the 
demand is much below the usual run. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 3.—Business continues un- 
evenly distributed. Certainly it has not im- 
proved and prices are most unstable, hindering 
trade. The tone is not so firm and there have 
been recessions in flooring, except A rift, and 
partition. Prices: Flooring, A rift, $62.50 to 
$72; B rift, $57.50 to $75.50; C rift, $47.50 to $55; 
No. 2 common, rift, $29.50 to $33.50; B&better 
flat, $42 to $44; partition B&better, 11-16, $44 
to $48. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 2.—There is little doing 
in the pine market. There is practically no 
future buying. Prices are almost stationary tho 
inclined to sag under pressure. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., July 30.—The month closes 
with red cedar shingles at what is considered 
bedrock. The log situation is without feature, 
the available supply being low and the market 
listless. Labor is adjusted to the low level, but 
some mills show a tendency to put further wage 
reductions into effect. 





Minneapolis, Minn.; Aug. 1.—Reduced supplies 
from the mills since the extensive shutdown 
have their effect here. Prices are a little 
Stronger and some concerns are making almost 
no effort to meet competition, believing that 
there will be an advance. 





Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 2.—Demand for shin- 
sles is running just about even with the rather 
short supply. Stars are quoted generally at $2.05, 
clears at $2.50 and premium clears at $3.30. 

Hot” cars have sold under these prices, stars 
4S low as $1.90 and some premiums down to $3. 
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Albion Lumber Company 
Bayside Redwood Co, 

E. J. Dodge Company 

Dolbeer and Carson Lumber Co, 
Hobbs Wall & Company 


Y 





—For Hundreds 
of Uses 


For the 16-foot hands on the 
Boston Custom House clock 
—for the pipe organ in Senator 
Clark’s New York house— 
for home building and for hun- 
dreds of other uses, Redwood 
has exceptional advantages. 


Free from resin and pitch, it re- 
sists fire to an unusual degree. 
Containing a natural preserva- 
tive, it resists rot and decay, and 
when properly seasoned it will 
not crack, shrink or warp. 


Write today for information, 
mentioning uses in which in- 
terested. 


REDWOOD SALES CoO. 
216 PINESTREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Exclusive Eastern representative of the 
following mills: 


Holmes Eureka Lumber Co, 
Little River Redwood Co, 
Northwestern Redwood Co. 
San Vineente Lumber Co. 


Lab's 
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Ordinary clears come in just about the right 
quantity. The demand for siding has been good 
and prices range around $36 to $35. Lath de- 
mand also is good and southern pine have been 
selling around $3.60. Fir lath are quoted at 
$3.75, and cypress at $7.50 for No. 1 and $5.50 
for No. 2. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 1.—Demand for cypress 
shingles is light, tho some straight car orders are 
reported in addition to the limited takings in 
mixed cars. Pine and cypress lath are moving, 
but not so freely as they were thirty days ago. 
No change of quotations is noted. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 3.—Lath are scarce and 
quite a little firmer. The 14-inch sell at $7.50. 
The 15-inch sell as last week at $8.25 to $8.50. 
There is little local demand from retailers but 
some business with consumers without the State 
west and south. Furring is quiet; price: 2-inch, 
$33 to $34; 3-inch, $31. Spruce 4-foot clapboards 
sell: Extras, $120; clears, $115. Shingle demand 
is not active. Whites sell: Extras, $5.50 to $6; 
clears, $4.75 to $5.25. Nice British Columbias 
sell as before at $5.75. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 3.—A little higher mar- 
ket for Washington shingles has developed. 
Extra clears are quoted at $4.54 and stars at 
$3.87. British Columbias remain at $5.34. The 
demand for all shingles is light, tho some re- 
tailers are showing more willingness to take 
stock. The supplies in most yards are below 
those usually carried. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 1.—The Shingle trade 
rules quiet. Buying is restricted to immediate 
needs. Rural dealers are fairly well stocked. 
Receipts are small. Prices are unchanged. The 
lath trade is rather strong and prices are more 


stable. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 1.—Little change is 
noted in either volume or character of demand. 
Mixed car orders predominate. Reductions on 
some lower grade items, noted last week, have 
somewhat stimulated demand for them, but 


July went out as it came in—a seasonably quiet 
month. 


Chicago, Aug. 3.—A somewhat larger volume 
of industrial business features the cypress mar- 
ket, but retail yard trade still is slow. Inquiries 
from the latter source, however, continue in a 
volume which indicates good business in devel- 
opment. No new price changes were reported 
during the week. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 1.—There is a fair in- 
quiry for both upper and lower grades, with 
prices practically unchanged, tho here and there 
concessions are reported for lower grade stock. 
High grade lumber is holding firm at list. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 2.—The cypress mar- 
ket shows little change. Country trade is the 
standby of the market. Prices seem to be soft 
in spots. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 3.—There is a dullness to 
the cypress market. Prices, substantially, the 
same as a week ago: FAS, 4/4, $105 to $115; 
8/4, $115 to $126; selects, 4/4, $85 to $95; 8/4, 
ao tn $108; shop, 4/4, $58 to $62; 5/4, 6/4, $68 
to $72. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 1.—The demand for cy- 
press is fairly well maintained, as builders have 
larger requirements. Prices are quite steady. 
Accumulations are being slowly absorbed. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 2.—The situation in 
cypress is unchanged from the latter part of 
July. Business is light and there are no im- 
mediate prospects of an improvement. 





WICHITA RETAILERS REDUCE PRICES 


WicuiTa, Kan., Aug. 2.—A cut in lumber 
prices was announced by all of the retailers here 
yesterday as a result of the lower prices now 
prevailing at the mills. The cut ranges over the 
entire yard list and amounts to from 10 to 20 
percent on most items and 25 percent on a few. 
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TIMBER PROPERTIES 
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Timber Company 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Aug. 2.—L. B. Oehmichen and 
the Real Estate Trust -Co., of Pittsburgh, have 
been appointed temporary receivers for the Amer- 
ican Lumber & Manufacturing Co., pending the 
appointment of permanent receivers at a meeting 
to be held on or after Aug. 4. The court granting 
the application for a receiver has made the follow- 
ing. order: 


“Giving to the receivers full ‘authority to con-. 


tinue to operate the business of the American Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., and to make the best 
terms of payment which may be convenient and 
in line with customs of the lumber business. 

“On all sales made to the receiver, the shipper 
shall have a preferred claim against the proceeds 
of each shipment made by him.” 
~ By this plan of operating the business and keep- 
ing it intact, the receivers explain, the expenses of 
the receivership will be nil, and will not cost the 
creditors anything. On the contrary, the opera- 
tion of the business should show .a_ profit for the 
receiver and inure to the benefit of the creditors. 





LITTLE Rock, ARK., Aug. 2.—A voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy has been filed in the federa) 
district court in Memphis, Tenn., by the Coulson 
Lumber Co., which maintains general offices in 
this city and operates a mill in Tohula, Miss., and 
another in Garland City, Ark. The liabilities were 
given as $200,413 and assets as $147.951. It was 
stated, however, that a large part of the liabilities 
are contingent notes and it was expected that all 
creditors will be paid in full. Inability to convert 
its assets into cash at this time, and difficulty in 
effecting a satisfactory settlement of a judgment 
of $25.000 recently rendered against the company 
were given as the principal reasons for filing the 
petition. 





CENTRALIA, WASH., July 30.—The Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad and R. L. Steward, section foreman, 
are named as defendants in a suit for $75,000 
damages filed in the superior court by C. B. Suther- 
land, receiver for the Centralia Millwork & Supply 
Co. The compleint alleges that the fire which de 
stroyed the company’s plant on June 11 was started 
by sparks from a pile of rubbish that Steward was 
burning along the railroad right-of-way. 





CHARLES Town, W. Va., Aug. 2.—Attorneys 
representing creditors of the Standard Tie & Lum- 
ber Co., which has been developing a large tract 
of timber land on the Blue Ridge, filed a petition 
in bankruptcy against the company. Attorney 
George P. Shirley was appointed receiver by Judge 
W. E. Baker, of the U. S. district court. The 
company’s debts are estimated at $60, 


HYMENEAL 


SPRINGER-WESTERMAN. “M. A. Springer, 
manager of the retail department of the 
Advance Mill & Lumber Co., Chicago, and Miss 
Lena Westerman, of Mound City, Ill., were 
married at the home of the bride in that city 
on Saturday, July 30. The bride is a graduate 
of the University of Illinois, class of 1921, and a 
popular member of Mound City society. It 
was while residing in that place as sales man- 
ager for the Williamson-Kuny Mill & Lumber 
Co., of Mound City, that Mr. Springer became 
acquainted with the young lady. Mr. and Mrs. 
Springer will make their home in Chicago. 








WEYERHAEUSER - WALKER. Announce- 
ment of the engagement of John Philip Weyer- 
haeuser, Jr., son of J. eyerhaeuser, 
president of the Weyerhaeuser ber Co., to 
Miss Helen Walker, daughter of Mr. and Mrs 
George Hunter Walker, of Seattle, Wash., was 
made in Tacoma, July 27. Miss Walker is 4 
niece of Robert Walker, well known Tacoma 
business man, and has been a frequent visitor in 
that city. Mr. Weyerhaeuser resides in Tacoma 
and is associated with the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co.’s local office. No date has been set for the 
wedding. 





JENKINS-BONNELL. The marriage of Harry 
L. Jenkins, who has been prominently connected 
with the lumber and timber industry of Van- 
couver, B. C., for some years, and Miss Daisy 
F. Bonnell, of Lincoln, Neb., took place on 
July 22. After a trip to the east they will take 
up their residence in Vancouver. 





HOWER-STENDER. Floyd E. Hower and 
Bertha W. Stender were married at Scranton. 
Pa., recently. The young couple are the 
children of two partners in a well known Scran- 
ton lumber business, the groom being the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. George F. Hower, and the brid¢ 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Herman Stender. 
The two fathers form the firm of Hower & 
Stender. This firm built a home for the young 
couple and fully furnished it, presenting it as 
a wedding gift. 

OBB PD LD LILI LI I I I SF 


DIvINING RODS are simple devices consisting 
of forked sticks, used mostly by superstitious 
people in attempting to locate springs of under- 
ground water, mines, buried treasure and the 
like. The instrument acts in an interesting 
way, but it has no scientific value. 
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NORFOLK, VA. 
(Continued from page 77) 


for more freely and small sales of dressed stock 
have been more frequent during the last week. 
There is a steady demand for flooring, ceiling etc., 
with an increase in sales of roofers, altho the price 
of these is a little unsettled due to a setback of 
50 cents a thousand in air dried stock. Planing 
mill men for the time being are content to maintain 
present prices, even tho profit is negligible. In- 
quiries coming in recently should mean a continu- 
ance of the demand at its present level. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Aug. 1.—The last two or three weeks have been 
the quietest of the year in the lumber market. 
Inquiries are not wanting, especially for export, 
but unsatisfactory financial arrangements have 
prevented a number of large sales. There seems 
to be no stability of prices in pine lumber, whole- 
sale dealers reporting quotations ranging from $17 
to $24 for the same class cut at different mills. 
A fair volume of business is moving to the interior. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Aug. 2.—Lumbermen here are greatly cheered 
by the action of the Kansas City Federal Reserve 
Bank which yesterday suspended the progressive 
discount rate in effect more than a year. This 
action is further evidence of the return to more 
normal in the Southwest, and it is expected ta 
have considerable effect on building operations. 
The way was paved for the bank’s action by the 
liquidation that has accompanied the unprece- 
dented flow of wheat into the Kansas City market. 

A tract of 72,000 acres of cut-over land along 
the Saline River in Grant County, Arkansas, 
owned by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., is now being 
surveyed and is to be placed on the market. About 
five thousand acres will be ready for sale this 


fall. The land is especially adapted to grain and 
stock raising. It is about thirty miles west of 
Pine Bluff. 


Frank Watkins, sales manager of the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Excbange Co., and his family 
are on a vacation trip to Minnesota. 

John J. Higinbotham, of the wholesale sash and 
door department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., has 
been placed in charge of a new sales office at 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Aug. 2.—Marking time with their western rivals 
in the war on exorbitant freight rates, lumbermen 
of the Hast have come in the last few, months to 
realize the great advantage that lies in water ship- 
ments. Fully 90 percent of the lumber coming 
from Maine and eastern Canada into the metro- 
politan district is being received by water. The 
hew order of things is changing the entire com- 
plexion of the lumber business in this territory. 
A leading New York wholesaler said, “We find 
that we can bring lumber to Weehawken by water, 
unload it there and deliver it in Brooklyn, Man- 
hattan or Long Island City at a saving of from 
$2 to $3 a thousand feet over the rail freight rate.” 

In comparison with the business situation in 
other lines, the lumber business in New York today 
may be said to be at least in fair condition. None 
of the lumbermen are complaining now of hard 
times, as they were some time ago. H. B. Coho, 
Secretary of the New York Lumber Trade Associa- 
tion, said that complaints that were plentiful two 
Months ago have ceased. The lumbermen are 
“making hay.” Judging by interviews today with 
at least a dozen leading New York lumbermen and 
from opinions gathered in the last week from many 
others, the only decision to make is that the lumber 
business in the metropolitan district is “O. K.” 
There are causes back of the New York optimism. 
Long Island is building more extensively than ever 
before in its history. Westchester County has set- 
tled its labor troubles and is thriving. Conditions 
in Westchester will be the subject of an all-day dis- 
cussion Thursday, when the Westchester County 
Association will hold its annual picnic at Huckle- 
berry Island. A score or more of New Yorkers will 
infringe upon the rights of the Westchester folk 
and impose upon their Indian caterers. Nothing 
but good cheer could be sent to the readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from the New York district. 

Hugh Mackay, of St. Johns, N. B., head of W. 
Malcolm Mackay (Ltd.), brings gloomy accounts 
of the lumber situation in his particular section 
of Canada. Mr. Mackay says the cut is stopping in 
New Brunswick and that only one mill is operating 
in St. Johns. He says prospects are that the cut 
next winter in New Brunswick. will be not more 
than 10 percent of normal. Said he: “The price 
we can get today is below the cost of production. 
The cut this year has been only 50 percent of 
Rormal.” 

An announcement by the Wayne Lumber Co., 
Manufacturer and wholesaler of hardwoods, con- 


. 


veys the information that there has been consid- 
erable building of late in the Long Island suburbs 
and that in consequence the builders there are 


. busy—more busy, in fact, than they have been at 


any time in the last few years. The Wayne com- 
pany expects the furniture trade to show the first 
evidence of an awakening. 

The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. has opened an office 
here as.sales agent for the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. The office is in charge of Herschell E. Halsell. 
The New York office will work in close codperation 
with the Weyerhaeuser plant in Baltimore. 

J. H. Baxter & Co., lumber manufacturers, of 
San Francisco, also have opened headquarters here. 
H. R. Duniway, an eastern man with wide experi- 
ence in the lumber business, is in charge. 

“Perfectly Manufactured Spruce” is the slogan 
of Power, Moir & Stocking (Inc.), the initials 
accounting for the motto of the firm, which has 
just opened offices to engage in a wholesale lum- 
ber business. The company will specialize in 
spruce. Those in the firm are W. Gerard Power 
and Thomas McCarron, of St. Pacome, Que., and 
R. E. Stocking, Edward H. Moir and H. H. Mc- 
Innis, of this city. 

Henry Eckenroth, of F. Eckenroth & Sons, with 
yards located at the foot of Fifth Street on the 


East River, believes that one of the greatest 
needs of the present moment is a movement of 
lower grades. “I believe,” said he, “we are on the 
verge of such a movement. The large amount of. 
home building being carried on.thruout the coun- 
try, and particularly in the metropolitan district, 
has awakened some demand for low grade stock, 
and there are indications that industrial building, 
which consumes the greater part of the cheaper 
lumber, will also pick up soon.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aug. 1.—Reports from the lumbermen here dur- 
ing the last week are almost all cheerful and en- 
couraging. In every branch of the industry busi- 
ness seems at least a little better, and with some 
a lot better, and the outlook is so much brighter 
that a strong wave of optimism seems to be return- 
ing to the trade. It has been many months since 
the large Philadelphia retailers have done as much 
business as they are now doing, and the out of 
town yards are continuing their almost boom busi- 
ness. One of the most encouraging signs is that 
the business is coming from sources that have not 
been buying for a long time. The railroads are 
buying a little and some of the big industrials are 











Inter Insurance 


in the past 15 years has been the 
means of reducing other Fire 
Insurance rates about 50% and 
all the propaganda of competi- 
tors has only served to remind 
lumbermen of its great benefit. 
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better buyers than they have been for months. 
Since the settlement of most of the building strikes 
building is getting under way and the lumber deal- 
ers are figuring on a fine lot of work. The city is 
planning to push public work. Planing mills are 
doing better business; furniture men, or some of 
them at least, are putting on a little better speed ; 
trim men are booking more orders, and even the 
box makers are doing better. Wholesalers report 
more orders for yard stocks and lists of offerings 
by mills are again getting badly broken. 

The better grades of white pine are scarce and 
holding prices well, but there is plenty offered in 
the lower grades and prices are off. Most of the 
hardwoods are selling in only limited quantities 
and prices are generally low. Spruce is inactive 
and weak on small offerings. Hemlock volume is 
reported as slightly increased, with price steady 
because of limited supply. Cypress is, like white 
pine, scarce and firm in the better grades, with 
plenty of the lower offered and at broken prices. 
Southern pine is firm in timbers and flooring and 
boards are in fair demand, altho price is not quite 
as strong as it has been. North Carolina supply is 
short and a slight demand would soon eat up the 
supply, but the demand seems to keep just below 
that point. Lath are rather scarce, but are pretty 
close to as low a figure as is safe. Shingles are 
selling well in the country about here, the demand 
for both cypress and cedar seeming equally strong. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Aug. 2.—Leading lumber wholesalers foresee a 
big building boom here in the near future as a 
result of settlement of the union wage war. 

No price change of consequence has been noted 
in the local market during the week. There is 
very little demand for hardwoods. There has been 
very little lumber business, one wholesaler said 
today, since the building strike started more than 
two months ago. The same man predicted a short- 
age of skilled labor, especially carpenters, this fall, 
even with the strike settled. 

Franklin Dickey, secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Lumbermen’s Club, spoke on “The Relations Exist- 
ing Between Employer and Labor’ at a luncheon 
last Wednesday of the Pittsburgh Advertising Club. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Aug. 1.—The directors of the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, at a special meeting last Tuesday, adopted 
resolutions urging Congress to levy a 25 percent 
import duty on rosin and turpentine and a like 
duty on natural and synthetic camphor, said to be 
controlled by a Japanese monopoly, with a view to 
protecting the domestic naval stores industry and 
encouraging the development of domestic camphor 
production. 

S. A. McKinney, formerly of Shreveport, La., 
has recently come to New Orleans to take charge 
of the hardwood department of the Fleming Lum- 
ber Co. 

The Louisiana Summer Forestry School closed 
its first session last Friday. The school is pro- 
nounced a gratifying success. 

Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, of the South- 
ern Pine Association, returned last Thursday from 
an extended visit north on association business and 
reports the business outlook visibly improved. King 
H. Pullen, manager of the association’s trade exten- 
sion department, has also returned from a trip to 
northern cities. 

Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, left Saturday 
for a few days’ visit to the association’s branch 
office in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Chris A. Walker, formerly with the Diamond 
Lumber & Veneer Co., of Shelbyville, Ind., today 
took charge of the hardwood department of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co. Mr. Walker is a veteran 
hardwood lumberman. 

Vv. H. Sonderegger has been appointed acting 
State forester of Louisiana, to succeed R. D. Forbes, 
who resigned recently to become head of the 
Forest Service’s southern experiment station. Mr. 
Sonderegger has been Mr. Forbes’ assistant. 

The Ingram-Day Lumber Co. will rebuild its saw- 
mill plant at Lyman, Miss., recently destroyed by 
fire. Pending reconstruction a temporary mill will 
enable the company to maintain its yard stock 
assortments and fill orders. 

The Schwing Lumber & Shingle Co., of Plaque- 
mine, La., has let the contracts for a new sawmill 
to replace that burned. An 8-foot band mill with a 
6-foot band resaw is planned. 

M. P. Ebbetts, a Vancouver (B. C.) lumberman, 
was in New Orleans last week en route to New 
York, and reported a slight increase in the exporta- 
tion of British Columbia lumber, Japanese import- 
ers having booked considerable orders for Japanese 
squares. 

Cherles Lohman, former superintendent of the 
Hammond Box & Veneer Co., with C. E. Norman 
and other associates, has organized the Hope Ve- 
neer Co., which is planning the erection of a 
veneer plant at Hope Villa. 


The L. H. Yarborough Lumber Co., operating near 
Canton, Miss., is completing the installation of a 


planing mill. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Aug. 1—No change was reported in the lumber 
trade situation on this market during last week 
and the business put thru was mainly of a sorting- 
up nature. Jobbers reported the receipt of some 
fair inquiries, but no business resulted. One mill 
received a substantial inquiry for bridge timber 
and other dimension stuff from a railroad company, 
and assurance was received that the business would 
be placed some time in the near future. This is 
the first peep of that class of business received 
here this season. 

Three cargoes of lumber were loaded eut from 
the docks here during the last week, one being 
destined for Cleveland, Ohio, and two for Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. These shipments were reported to 
have cleaned up some old orders. 

Interest has been aroused in a recent decision of 
the Minnesota supreme court that the Minnesota 
railroad and warehouse commission had no power 
to authorize the abandonment of the Duluth & 
Northern Minnesota Railroad, Alger, Smith & Co.’s 
former logging line, for the reason that the road 
was engaged in interstate business. It has been 
intimated that the decision will be appealed. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Aug. 3.—Arrivals of new grain in the local 
market show that the reduced yield caused by dry 
and hot weather will be partly made up for by 
exceptionally high quality. Farmers are busy and 
there is little doing in retail lines, but the outlook 
for fall trade is considered better than it was a 
few weeks ago. Money is somewhat easier. 

Cc. J. Gerster has resigned as traffic manager 
of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co. to become traffic 
manager and sales assistant for the H. A. Muffley 
Lumber Co. He was formerly with the Minnesota 
Transfer railway. . 

G. V. Learned, of Seattle, president of the 
Learned Lumber Co., has been visiting his brother, 
Clyde Learned, at the company’s local offices. 

J. M. Okoneski, of the Pioneer Lumber Co., and 
his wife are on their way by automobile to Colo- 
rado Springs, where they have a son in a hospital. 

George Holton, of the Goodman Lumber Co., 
Goodman, Wis., lumber manufacturer, was here last 
week and reported that the company has been cur- 
tailing its output because of business conditions. 








VALUE OF KILN DRYING COURSE 


Manpison, Wis., Aug. 1.—That a great deal 
of the loss in lumber producing and wood using 
industries is due to ignorance of the nature of 
kiln drying defects and of the effects produced 
by them in subsequent manufacturing operations 
has been brought out very forcibly at every 
one of the seventeen short courses in kiln drying 
which have been given by the Forest Products 
Laboratory. Students taking these courses 
have learned how to overcome these difficulties 
and also what results can be secured by really 
good practice. It is in order to assist the 
manufacturer in accomplishing more and better 
work that these short courses have beeen pre- 
pared. 

The dates for the next four courses are Aug. 
15-26, Sept. 12-23, Oct. 10-21 and Nov. 7-18. 
Enrollment for these courses can be made now. 
The codperative tuition fee of $150, which is 
less than actual cost of instruction, may be paid 
any time during the course. 





FIRE WILL NOT INTERRUPT BUSINESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 3.—Fire early this 
morning completely destroyed the office building 
of the Mowbray & Robinson Co., at Eighth and 
Horn streets. When the firemen reached the 
scene, the office building was in flames and the 
adjoining lumber yards were threatened. By 
dint of hard work the firemen confined the 
flames to the office building, a 1-story frame 
structure, of which only the walls were left 
standing. Records in the company’s safe were 
saved, but many valuable files were consumed. 
The damage is estimated at $5,000. The origin 
of the fire is undetermined, but may have been 
due to lightning, as a severe electrical storm 
was raging at the time. The fire will cause no 
interruption to business, as temporary offices 
have been opened at Richmond and Harriet 
streets, not far from the yards. There was no 
damage to the stacks of hardwood or flooring. 
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WANTED—TO GET IN TOUCH WITH 
Long leaf yellow pine mills who are in position to fur- 
nish export cutting. 


Address . “C. 38,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—SHAVINGS BALER 
One 14x18 Collins shavings or hay baler, practically new. 
Price $300.00. Inquire KEYSTONE LUMBER 0C0., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


You want to buy 
or 
You want to sell. 


Want a job, employees; want anything? 
If you advertise you can get what you want or sell 
what you do not want. 


Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your ad- 
vertisement in the Wanted and For Sale Department of 
the American Lumberman would be the messenger which 
would act for and bring you in touch with the Lumber 
World and allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get big returns. 

Send your advertisement to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED DETAILER 


and Biller, capable of making first class shop drawings 
and cutting bills from plans and odd orders, desired in 
town of 15, with good schools, ideal climate and good 
living conditions. State age, length of service with 
each plant, salary and references. Address in strict con- 
fidence BOX 408, Bristol, Tenn. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
For special millwork plant. Prefer one who understands 
Cost Book ‘‘A’” and is familiar with values. We also 
need a detailer. References required. Permanent posi- 
— and excellent working conditions for the right men. 
ress 
CHAS. T, ABELES & COMPANY, Little Rock. Ark. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND BILLER 
Must be competent to list material, take measurements 
at buildings, billing into mill and detailing. Steady 
position. State age and experience. High-grade mill. 
Address HYDE-MURPHY COMPANY, Ridgway, Pa. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE 
Planing mill manager to handle new, well equipped 
planing mill, 100,000 daily capacity. Must have good 
references and take small moneyed interest. 
P. 0. BOX NO. 297, Memphis, Tenn. 


ESTIMATOR WANTED 
In town of fifteen thousand, good living conditions, good 
schools and churehes. One who can list and price cor- 
rectly and is holding certificate from the Millwork Cost 
Bureau. Give salary wanted and references in first 
letter. Address BOX NO. 408, Bristol, Tenn. 


WANTED—A GOOD ESTIMATOR AND ; 
Salesman with experience on special millwork. Must 
also be able to detail and make cutting bills for getting 
work out in factory doing large volume of business. Ex- 
perience necessary. Give reference and salary expected. 

Address “C, 12,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS EXPERIENCED 
Mill, Yellow Pine Sales Manager. Reference as to 
character and ability — a application. None 
but best and experienced need apply. 

THE CROWELL & SPENCER LUMBER COMPANY, Ltd. 
- Long Leaf, La. 
WANTED—AT ONCE : 
Competent bookkeeper and office man. Jn your reply 
state age, experience and salary wanted. 
Address “CO. 35.’’ care American Lumberman._ 


























WANTED—BOOKKEEPER - 
Northern sawmill wants —— bookkeeper W 
take entire charge of books. 
= Darien “C, 26," care American Lumberman. 








